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CONSTITUTION 

. OF THE 

CALIFORNIA STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 



AETICLE I. 

Section 1. This Society shall be called the California State Ag- 
ricultural Society, organized in pursnai^ce of an act entitled "An 
ac5t to incorporate an Agricultural Society, and appropriate money for its 
support/' passed May 11th, 1854. ^ 

ARTICLE II. 

Sec. 1. It shall be the object of the Society to advance the interests 
of all departments of Agriculture in this State. . 

ARTICLE III. 

Sec. 1. Any individual may become a member of 'this SocietyHby pay- 
ing to its treasury not less than ten dollars annually. 

Sec. 2. Honorary members may be elected at any Annual Meeting. 

ARTICLE IV. 

Sec. 1. The Ofl|oers of this Society shall be a President, seven Vice 
Presidents, Corresponding Secretary, Recording Secretary, and Treasurer. 

Sec. 2. The Officers shall be elected at the Annual Meeting, and shall 
hold their offices until the first of January following. 

Sec. 3. The Officers of the Society shall constitute a Board of Direc- 
tors, and shall have the control and management of all the prudential and 
liscal concerns thereof, and shall make a full report of their proceedings 
to the Society at ils Annual Meeting, and also at the expiration of their 
term of office. 

Sec. 4. Any fiv« members of the Board shall, when convened, con- 
stitute a quorum. 

Sec. 5. The President, one Vice President, the Recording Secretary, 
the Corresponding Secretary, and the Treasurer, shall constitute an Ex- 
ecutive Committee, who shall transact all business of the Board of Di- 
rectors, and shall make a full report of their doings to the Board, subject 
to the approval of the game, at least one day prior to the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Society. 

Sec. 6. The Recording Secretary shall keep a fiill and fair record of 
all the proceedings of the Society, the Board of Directors, and the Ex- 
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iv CONSTITITTION. 

ecutive Committee ; and shall at all times hold the same subject to the 
inspection of any member of the Society. He shall also make an annual 
report of the expenditures of the Society, and forward copies of the same 
to the Committee on Agriculture of the Senate and Assembly of this State. 

Sec. 7. The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the correspond- 
ence of the Society, and have charge of the rooms of the Society, under 
the direction of the Executive Committee. 

Seo. 8. The Treasurer shall keep the funds of the Society, and dis- 
burse them only on the order of the Executive Committee, signed by 
the President and Recording Secretary, and shull make, at the Annual 
Meeting, a detailed report of all receipts and expenditures of the Society 
for the year, and shall give bonds in the sum of ten thousand dollars, to 
be approved by the Executive Committee. 

Seo. 9. The Executive Committee shall take charge and have the 
control of all seeds, plants, books, models, etc., whicm may be trans- 
mitted to or received by the Society, and shall have charge of all 
communications designed for publication, and shall collect, arrange and 
publish the same, in such manner as they stall deem best calculated to 
promote the objects of the Society. 

ARTICLE V. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society shall be held at such time and 
place as the Board shall direct. 

ARTICLE VI. 

The Society shall annually hold a Fair and Cattle Show, at such time 
and place as shall be designated by the Board. 

ARTICLE VII. 

Seo. 1. The Board and Executive Committee, respectively, shall have 
power to fill all vacancies occurring in their numbers. 

Seo. 2. The Board shall have power to call special meetings of the 
Society, at which thirty members shall constitute a quorum. 

ARTICLE VIIIv 

This Constitution may be amended by a vote of two-thirds of the 
members present, at any Annual Meeting. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



SiNCB the culture of the earth and the breeding of animals for the 
uses of man became a science, or, rather, since certain fixed sciences 
were applied to these vocations, it haa become a leading object of theo- 
retical and practical men to reduce the numerous branches of industry, 
included under the general denominations of farming and mechanical 
pursuits, to certain systems. In furtherance of this purpose, societies 
have been formed in nearly all the states of Europe, as well as of 
America, to collect and disseminate information drawn from individual 
experience and enterprise. Long before the existence of California as 
a state of the tJnion, the utility of these organizations was demonstrated 
in the vast improvements that had been effected everywhere in the cul- 
tivation of the soil, in the rearing of domestic animals, in the enhanced 
dignity of manual labor, and in the innumerable benefits to the human 
race, morally, mentally, physically, politically and pecuniarily, resulting 
directly from the change of farming from a mere routine of ignorant 
drudgery to an elevated and intelligent system of scientific labor. 

The moment that California began to develop features of an agricul- 
tural character, educated and practical men became to turn their atten- 
tion, as far as circumstances would permit, to the formation of an agri- 
cultural society, looking to the ^ultimate good to be derived by the 
present as well as future generations by their labors. Mind met mind, 
and energy elicited energy, until, on the 11th day of May, 1854, the 
State Legislature passed an act incorporating the State Agricultural 
Society, and appropriating an annual sum for its maintenance. In pur- 
suance of this act of incorporation, the Society was formed in April, 
1854, and proceeded with its work. Despising not the day of small 
things, the Society moved on from year to year, constantly gaining in 
strength and usefulness, notwithstanding a defective charter, a parsimo- 
nious appropriation, and all the difficulties incident to a new and 
sparsely populated country. At the third annual meeting, and fair, in 
September, 1856, the business of the Society was placed in the hands 
of the board of managers, under whose auspices the business of the 
Society has been conducted for the past year, and whose stewardship is 
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now reported. The board, like their predecessors, have labored under 
many and serious disadvantages, that it is hoped will be obviated in the 
future by the experience of those who have performed the work of in- 
augurating a great and useful state institution. 

The charter of 1854 is defective in several vital particulars, and should, 
when renewed, be materially amended. The only point to which it is 
necessaiy to refer here, is that provision that requires the officers to be 
elected annually. In the nature of the duties to be performed, it is 
impossible for any set of officers to become, in less than a year, suffi- 
ciently familiar with the details of the business of such sin organization 
to be more than prepared to commence work practically, and to the 
ends contemplated in .the formation of the Society. After the close 
of the first year of their service, they are able to see what is necessary 
to be done to give the greatest degree of usefulness to the institution, 
and they cannot, practically, see this sooner. The retiring board have 
found this defect of the charter the greatest obstacle to the efficient 
performance of their duties. It may not be out of place, therefore, to 
express the hope that, when a new incorporation is granted, the powers 
of the Society may be extended, in this regard, so far as to permit the 
election of executive officers for a series of years. If that be done, 
with other emendations, shown by experience to be necessary, the So- 
ciety will advance rapidly to the condition of prosperity and usefulness 
to the agricultural and other industrial interests contemplated in its 
original formation. 

Under all the difficulties and embarrassments that have cramped the 
labors of the Society, great results have followed their efforts, as the 
fourth annual report demonstrates. 
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FX)TJBTH ANNUAL FAIR 



California Statt g^grirtiltiiral ^otirfj. 



MINUTES OF MEETINGS. 



BOABD OF MANAGERS. 

Sacramento, March 10th, 1867. 

At a meeting of the Board of Manageni of the State Agricultural 
Society, held at Sacramento, March 10th, 1857, the meeting was called 
to order by Wm. Garrard, first Vice President. The following gentle- 
men were present: Dr. J. C. Cobb and Wm. S. Daniels, of San Jos6; 
Wm. Garrard, of San Joaquin ; Andrew Wolf and George H. Sander- 
son, of Stockton. 

On motion of Wm. S. Daniels, the Board went into an election of a 
President to the State Agricultural Society, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of C. M. Weber, and Wm. Garrard was unani- 
mously elected President of the Society. 

On motion of A. Wolf, Dr. E. S. Holden was elected first Vice 
President, in place of Wm. Garrard, promoted to the Presidency.- 

On motion of Wm. S. Daniels, Tuesday, 29th day of September next, 
was chosen as the day to commence the State Fair, and that it should 
continue four days. 

Bills were priesented by Warren & Co., for twenty copies of the " Cali- 
fornia Farmer,'' — ^amount, one hundred dollars ; also, a bill for wood, 
water, stationery, &c., — ^tiiirty-six dollars ; which, on motion, were laid 
upon the table for the present. 

Geo. H. Sanderson and Dj. J. C. Cobb were chosen a committee to 
lease the room heretofore occupied by the Society, at Sacramento. 

At 11, a. m., the Board took a recess for one fabur. 

At 12, M., the committee appointed to lease the room reported tha^ 
they had leased the room for six months, from March, 1857, at the rate 
of seTenly-five dollars per month. 
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On motion; the Secretary was ordered to procure a sign for the So- 
ciety, and have it placed over the door of the Society room. 

On motion, Dr. J. C. Cobb was authorized to pay the premiums 
which have been awarded, but not paid, and to present his account to 
the Secretary. 

On motion, the Board adjourned, to meet in Stockton on the first 
Wednesday in May next. 

• Wm. GAliRABJ), FresidenL 

Geo. H. Sanderson, Recording Secretary. 



Stockton, May 6th, 1857. 

The Executive Board met at the City Hall at 10 o'clock, a. m., the 
President in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting read and accepted. 

Andrew Wolf, Treasurer of the Society, tendered his resignation, 
which, on motion, was accepted. | 

P. E. Connor was chosen Treasurer of the Society, to fill the vacancy. 
On motion, the meeting adjourned, to meet at 3, p. M. 

At 3 o'clock, p. M., the Eules of Government for the State Fair 
were adopted, as follows : 

ARTICLE I. 

All members of the California State Agricultural Society will be fur- 
nished with a badge of membership, upon payment of the membership 
fee of ten dollars, and will be expected to wear the same during the 
Fair. 

This badge will admit the ladies of his i^mily, and children under 
fifteen years of age. 

ARTICLE II. 

Price of single admission, to the Fair or Cattle Show, fifty cents. 
Single admission to both, one dollar. Season tickets, admitting a gen- 
tleman and lady to all the exercises at the Hall, and at the Show ground, 
five dollars. Season tickets, admitting one person, as above, three dol- 
lars. Clergymen, editors, and delegates from Agricultural Societies, 
will be presented with a complimentary card of admission, on applica- 
tion at tne Secretary's office. 

ARTICLE in. 

Any person desiring to send articles or animals for exhibition at 
die State Fair, on producing a certificate of membership of the State 
Agricultural Society, for the present year, will receive a free pass for 
said articles or animals on any steamer belonging to the California 
Steam Navigation Company. Any such pass, having been countersigned 
by the first Vice President or Eecording Secretary of the Society, will 
entitle the bearer to return the articles or animals, enumerated therein, 
m the boats of the Steam Navigation Company, firee of charge. 
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ABTIOLE IV. 

All exhibitors, who intend to compete for the premiums of the So- 
ciety, should become members of the same, and have their articles on 
the ground, and entered at the Secretary's desk, in the City Hall, at or 
"before three o'clock on Monday, September 28th, without fail, so that 
they may be arranged in their respective departments, and in readiness 
for examination, by the Judges, on Tuesday, at 10, A. M. 

ARTICLE V. 

The regulations of the Society must be strictly observed by exhibitors, 
otherwise the Society will not be respcmsible for the omission of any 
article or animal not entered under its rules. 

ARTICLE VI. 

No article or animal, entered for a premium, can be removed or 
taken away, without special permission, before the dos^ of the exhibi- 
tion. No premium will be paid on articles or animals removed in vio- 
latioB of this rule. 

ARTICLE vn. 

All articles and animals, entered for exhibition, must have cards 
attached, with the number, as entered at the Secretary's desk ; and ex- 
hibitors, in all cases, must obtain their cards previous to placing their 
articles or animals on the Fair grounds. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

Those who wish to offer animals or articles for sg-le, during the Fair, 
must notify the Secretary of such intention at the time oi entering. 

ARTICLE IX. 

The Executive Committee will use every precaution in their power 
for the safe preservation of all articles and stock on exhibition. Ex- 
hibitors must give their attention to their articles or animals during 
the Fair, and at the close of the exhibition attend to their removal. 

iVRTICLE X. 
Except, where ladies are invited to act as Judges, the Awarding Com- 
mittees will, in every instance, be composed of members of the Societj^, 
and no person will be permitted to act as Judge in any department m 
which he is a competitor. 

ARTICLE XI. 

In no case can the Judges award special or discr^ionary premiums, 
but will recommend to the Exficutive Comndttee any articles in theiK 
class which they may d^em worthy of special notice, and for which a 
premium has not been offered. 

ARTICLE XII. 

The Judges on Animak will have regard to the symmetry, early mar 
turing, thorough breeding,^ and characteristics of the breeds which they 
judge. They will make pr(^er allowances for the age, feeding and con- 
2 
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dition of tlie animals, especially in ibe breeding classes, and will not 
give enoonragement to over-fed animals. 

ARTICLE xm. 
No stock of inferior quality will be admitted within the grounds. A 
com^ttee will be appointed to rule out all below a medium grade. 

ARTICLE XIY. 

Animals, to which premiums have been awarded, must be paraded 
around the track, that visitors may see the prize animals. 

^ ARTICLE XV. 

No person will be allowed to interfere with the Judges during their 
adjudications. 

ARTICLE XVI. 

The several Superintending Committees will give particular direction 
to all articles in their department, and see that aU are arranged in the 
best order possible to lessen and facilitate the labors of the Judges in 
their examination. 

ARTICLE xvn. 

The Superintendents will attend each set of Judges, in their respec- 
tive^ departments, and point out the di£ferent articles or animals to be 
examined; will attach prize cards to the articles, or flags to the success- 
ful animals, after the reports of the Judges have been made up and de- 
livered to the Chairman of the Executive Committee. 

ARTICLE xvin. 
The Judges will withhold premiums on animals or articles, which, in 
their opinion, are not worthy. 

ARTICLE XIX. 

The Chief Marshal, with efficient aids, will be in attendance during 
the hours of exhibition, to keep proper order. 

ARTICLE XX. 

Animals, when duly entered, will be well provided for by the Society, 
without charge to the owner, and cannot be removed except by permis- 
sion of the Executive Committee. 

ARTICLE XXI. 

All machines, implements, or other products of mechanical art, must 
be exhibited by ilheir respective makers or inventors, <»* improvers, or 
iheir assignees, to or for whom only, premiums of such articles will be 
awarded. * 

ARTICLE xxn. 
Every machine or implement offered for a premium must be so desig- 
nated or described as to identify it to ifotore purchasers, and also the 
selling price of the article must be stated and marked on the labels and 
in the published report of premium articles. 
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ARTICLE XXm. 

Effidenoy, cheapness and durability will be regarded as chief excel- 
lences in every machine or implement. 

ARTICLE XXIV. 

The Chief Marshal wifl call the Judges at 10 o'clock en Tuesday 
morning, asdemble them at the Secretaiy's room, furnish them witn 
blank boob», in which to register their awards, and have the Judges 
conducted, by the Assistant Marshals, to their respective departments 
of the Exhibition. 

ARTICLE XXV. 

The Marshal and his aids shall give particular attention to the proper 
arrangement of all articles exhibited in their respective departments, 
point out the articles or animals to the Judges, and otherwise facilitate 
the examination by the Judges. 

ARTICLE XXVI. 

Parties to whom premiums have been awarded, shall have the choice 
to receive the same in money, silver plate or diplomas. 
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MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING, 

Held at Stockton, October 1, 1857. 



The Annual Meeting of the State Agricultural Society convened at 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, at 9 o'clock A- M.; the Presi- 
dent, William Garrard, in the chair. The minutes of the last annual 
meeting were read, and, on motion, the whole matter was laid on the 
table for the present. 

Motion made that the TreMsnrer make his report immediately. This 
motion was amended, and the Treasurer was allowed further time to 
report 

W. B. Osborne, of Los Angeles, presented himself as a delegate from 
the New York State Agricultural Society. 

Judge Daniels reported that himself and five other gentlemen were 
present as delegates from the Horticultural and Agricultural Society of 
Santa Clar^.. 

On motion, the minutes of the last year's annual meeting were taken 
from the table and adopted. 

The following amendments to the Constitution were offered by Mr. 
Crocker : 

" The Oflice of this Society shall be permanently located at the City 
of Sacramento, and the Corresponding Secretary shall be a resident of 
that city." 

On motion, this amendment was laid upon the table for the present. 

The following resolution was offered by Mr. 0. C. Wheeler, of Sacra- 
mento : 

Resolved, That the subject of the permanent location of the Fair of 
this Society be referred to a select committee of five, to report at the 
next annual meeting. 

The following gentlemen were appointed as the Committee : O. C. 
Wheeler, of Sacramento; G. H. Beach, of M^iysville; Wilson Flint, 
of Alameda; Wm. Daniels, of Santa Clara; and Dr. E. S. Holden, of 
Stockton. 

Motion made by Mr. jyfyers, of Alameda, that we now go into election 
for choice of place to hold the next Annual Fair. Carried. 

On motion, the Society adjourned to meet at the Circus Tent, the 
church being too small to hold the members of the Society. 

At the expiration of fifteen minutes the meeting again organized. 

Nominations now being in order, Mr. Wilson Flint nominated Maiys- 
ville; Mr. Crocker nominated Sacramento; Mr. Osborne nominated 
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Los Angeles; Mr. Harsten Amyz nominated Stockton; Mr. Carpenlier 
nominated Oakland. , . « . 

Nominations being closed, motion made that we vote viva voce. This 
motion was lost. A division being called for, Hon- S. Purdy and Gen. 
Bridges were appmnted tellers. It was decided to vote by ballot. 

San Joaqnin County, or Stockton, was withdrawn from the nomina- 
tion, by Mr. H. Amyx, 

• Motion made and carried, that the Secretary call the names of the 
members, and tiiat the members present deposit their ballots as their 
names were called. 

The Chair appointed Messrs. Crocker, Flint, Amyx and Carpentier 
tellers. 

The vote stood as follows : Whole nnmber of votes cast, 412. Marys- 
ville received 168 votes; Sacxamento^ 140; Stooktcm, 6; Oakland, 68; 
Los Angeles, 1. 

There Hot being a majority of votes cast for either of the above locali- 
ties, there was no election. . 

Gten. Hutchinson withdrew Sacramento from the nomination. Mr. 
Carpenti^ withdrew Oakland from the nomination. 

Marysville was then chosen by acclamation. .. 

The following gentlemen were elected^ by acclamation, officers of the 
Society for the ensuing year: 

President — JoHN C. FALL, of Marysville. 
Vice FresiderUs^ — G. N. SwEEZY, of Marysville ; 
Cr. C. YouKT, of Napa; 
Maj. John Bidwell, of Butte; 
^ * Dr. C. M. Hitchcock, of San Francisco; 

Dr. Horace W. Cabpentier, of Alameda ; 
Jose M. CovaReubias, of Santa Barbara; . 
J. D. MoiiLEY, of Stanislaus. 
Corresponding Secretary — 0. C. Wheeler, of Sacramento. 
Recording Secretary — George H. Beach, of Yuba. 
Treasurer — J. A. Paxton, of Marysville. 
Th€^ amendment to the Constitution making Sacramento the perma- 
nent location for the Office of the Society, was now taken from the 
table, and the amendment ad<^ted. ^ 

On motion, the Executive Committee were authorized to call an 
Agricultural Convention, in the city of Sacramento, on the third 
Wednesday m January, 1858. 

On. motion, a vote (^ thanks was presented to Hon. Henry Eno, of 
Campo Seco, Calaveras County, for his able address, and that he be re* 
quested to furnish the Society with a copy of the same for publication. 
On motion, in addition to die regular salary, the sum of five hundred 
dollars was awarded to the Eecording Secretary, provided any funds 
were left in the treasury after paying the expenses of the Society. 

On motion, the thanks of the Society were presented to the citizens 
of Stockton, for their hospitality and their efforts in aid of the Society. 
On motion, th§ following resolutions were unanimously adopted: 
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Resolved, That the thanks of ihis Society be tendered to the Cali- 
fomia Steam Navigation Company, for their liberality in the transmission 
of stock and various articles of produce to our Annual Fair, and for 
courtesies extended to ike EzecutiTe Committee. 

Resolvedj That the thanks of this Society be tendered to the Trus- 
tees of die M. K Church, South, for their kindness in allowing us the 
use of their church. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Society be tendered to Wells, 
Fargo & Co/s Express/ for transmission of letters and packages, free of 
charge, to all parts of the State. 

Resolved, That ihe thanks of this Society be tendered to the ladies 
of the different committees, for their promptness and efficiency in the 
discharge of the duties aligned them. 

On motiiHi, the iseeting adjourned, to meet at 7 o'clock at the Com- 
mittee Eoom. 

At 7 p. M., tibe Society organised in the Awarding Committee Eoom, 
President Garrard in the chair; 0. C. Wheeler, Secretary, jpro tern. 

On motion of A. H. Myers, of Alameda, it was^ 

Resolved, That Hon. Wilson Flint be the delegate of the Society to 
the United States Agricultural Society, the American Pomological 
Society, the Agricultural Societies of the States of New York, Yermcmt,' 
New Hampshire, and any other State Agrieultural or Horticultural 
Society he may be able to attend during the ensuing year. 

The Treasurer's report being called for, P. Edw. Connor, Treasurer, 
made a- partial rq>oft, as follows : 

Eeceipts, about $13,000 : probable expenditures, about the same. 

On motion, the Treasurer was allowed further time to report to the 
Board. 

On motion of A. H. Myers, the thanks of this Society were tendered 
to Mr. James K. Lowe, for the.yeiy efficient services which he has ren- 
dered the Society during this and our previous Annual Fair, in adorn- 
ing the halls and in the general arrangement of the articles on exhibi- 
tion. 

On motion of Dr. G. W. Wooley, it was 

Resolved, That all persons within the boundaries of the State of 
California be invited to present, at the next Agricultural Fair, any facts 
in relation to the medical qualities of plants and minerals that may have 
come to their knowledge, and that premiums be offered to such as are 
thought worthy. 

On motion of A. H. Myers, it was 

Resolved, That we suggest to the Board of Managers the propriety 
of holding the next Annual Fair at an early day in September. 

On motion, the Society adjourned sine die, 

Geo. H. Sanderson, 
Rec. Sec'y State Agricultural Society. 
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BEPOET OF THE VISITING COMMITTEE, 



on 



FARMS, ORCHAEDS, VINEYARDS, &c. 



The underoignod, having been appointed a oommittee to visit and 
report upon £u*iq8, orohardsj vinejards, etc., throB^out the state, in 
submitting the following result of their labors, deem it proper to pre- 
mise that, to present a general and oonrect view of the agrionltural and 
horticultunil interests of th^ state, iavolved the necessity of much travel 
and no inconsiderable amount of repetition, in order to examine the 
more important localities under such a variety of circumstances as would 
do justice to all. This fiict will account for our frequent reference to 
the same place. We would also further state, that it was found very 
difficult for the $ame persons to devote sufficient time to visit all por- 
tions of our extensive field, but some one or more of the undersigned 
visited each place named.; and the whole, as a report, is assented to by 
all. 

Leaving Stockton on the 8th of June, we reached Saoramente on the 
same evening, and on the morning of the 9th visited the extensive 
grounds of A. F. Smith, three miles from Sacramento, on the American 
Itiver. The << Pomological Gardens'' of Mr. Smith, cover sixty-five 
acres of ground. (The proprietor, in this, as in all cases, in this report, 
is our authority for the statistics.) The flower garden is laj^ and beau- 
tiful, surrounded by a splendid iBsealonia hedge. This garden contains 
not only a large variety oi race flowery, but also many tropical trees, both 
fruiting and ornamental, all arranged with excellent taste, and cultivated 
with much skill* Passing thence, we examined the orchard, nursery, 
vineyard and vegetable gurden. In the latter we found one set of men 
gathering mature vegetables' for the market, while another was culti- 
vating tiiose half grown, and still another planting seed of the same 
sort. And this is going on continually. Mr. Smith keeps four wagons 
running into Sacramento, with v^tables, the entire year. It is usual 
for him to have cueumb^ in ma»et on the first of January, 

His grounds are watered by means of a ten horse power steam pump, 
capable of throwing ten thousand gallons per hour into a reservoir four- 
teen feet above the Bvafsuoe. From this reservoir the water is conducted 
through more than six thousand feet of twelve inch earthen |>ipe, under 
ground. To these pipes are attached twenty hydrants, from which the 
water is distributed upon the surf&ce through four thousand five hun- 
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dred feet of canvas hose. The soil is a sandy loam to the depth of 
twenty-five feet. 

He has fruit trees as follows : pear, thirteen thousand^ in one hundred 
and eighty varieties; apple, fifteen thousand, in one hundred and sixty 
varieties; twelve thousand dierries, in eighty varie^es; seventeen thou- 
sand peach, sixty varieties; five thousand |^um, seventy varieties; 
thirty-five thousand nectarines, twenty varieties; five thousand apricot, 
fifteen varieties; two thousand almond, two varieties; ten thousand 
grapes, sixty varieties; fifteen hundred gooseberries, twenty varieties; 
two thousand currants, six varieties; eight thousand raspl>eiTies, six 
varieties; together with a large amount and variety of strawberries, umiI- 
berries, figs, pomegranates, etc.^^ etc. His seedlings in nursery, being a 
portion of his stock in process of cultivation for 1858, are as follows : 
twenty thousand pear, and fifteen thoilsand cherry. 

Of ornamental^ forest and timber trees, he has ten thousand locusts^ 
eight thousand acacias, six thousand laburnums, five thousand elms, 
twenty-five hundred catalpas, five thousand maples, lindens, mountain 
ash, and other varieties. Of omamtntal • slurubs, he has over ten tiiou- 
sand^ of one hundred varieties, lemloiuang many of the ehoieest kinds to 
be found on the continent. 

His roses ^umber more thauL twelve thousand plants, ranging through 
more than two hundred varieties, a^ comprising, it would se«n, every- 
thing desirable in this '^ (^een of Flowers.'' 

His stock of pines, firs, cedars, and oth^ evergreens, numbers over 
fifteen thousand trees. He has, also, eight thousand Osage orange plante, 
set in hedge. 

In the green-house department he enumerates some thirty thousand 
specimens, comprising some very rare plants. His stock of cainellias is 
by far the largest in the State, containing over two thousand plants, of 
two hundred varieties." 

Of hardy climbers, he has about thirty varieties, that have withstood 
the last two winters. For several years he has grown all his vegetable 
seeds, thus avoiding much disappointment to which all are subjected 
who plant imported seed. Last year he had for sale over four thousand 
pounds of fine fresh seeds, and this year has promise of a much lai^r 
crq). 

He has three- %ne green-houses, each one hundred feet in length, fine 
dwelling-house, bam, and separate houses for his men to eat and lodge 
in. 

Our next visit was to the farm of J. C. Davis, on Fatah Creek, in 
Y<^o County, idxteen miles from Sa(»amento. This farm contains eight 
thousand acres of land, sixteen hundred of ymhieh are inclosed, with a 
substantial five boarl fence. The remainder is used for gracing purposes^ 
This section of ooitntry has suffered much this season from the unusual 
drouth, no rain having fallen since February. Mr. Davis has about 
four thousand head of cattle and two hundred horses and mules. Be- 
sides a large and commodious dwelling, he has extensive bams and barn- 
yards, butcher shop, blacksmith shop, and a flouring mill, driving two 
runs of stones. He irrigates his ground by means of a ten horse power 
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Steam pamp, witli which, lie laiseg the wmter from tke bed of the creek 
about Mty feet, mto.^a large tank, whenee he condoeti it, in lead pipes) 
to his house^ bam, oeehard, viiKejard, ete. Under his tank he hm a 
spacious and eool dairj-hoiue. We found his osdiard/ containing apple, 
pear, pea^h, plum, apricot, nectarine, fig ^id fldmond tre^s, in inrge 
numbers, looking finely, and pioiaiiing an abundant fruit crop. His 
yineyard is in full bearing, and, like his orchard, shows that, in addition 
to an excellent soil, they hs^e skilMkl and thorough cultivation. His 
family vegetable garden we foaad y>erj extensive, and enjoying its due 
prop<»rtion of care. His stock appears to be of the best and choicest 
breeds. Among his animals, we saw some hogs of unusual siie and 
beauty, fowjaekis, recently imported at a cost of more than two thousand 
dollan each, a fine Devon eow, whidi oosfc five hmidred dollars, also, 
three of her ealves, and three Ammcan bulls } all very B«pmc»r specimens. 

From Mr, Davis-, we* went to the farm of Mr. E. -Werner, distant 
four miles. Mr. W/s ooeupatlon is ^e importation of stoek and the 
imprevenieftt of i^ai^ve breeds, in which he seems to spare nether pains 
nor money. He has large numbers of the finest native itnd half-breed 
horses and oattle in his pastures, and in his bams several imported 
''Black Ha«Kk,'' i< Trustee'' and '^Misstnger" blooded etallioM, which 
co^t large sume in the east, and are supposed by many to be the finest 
in the state. ' . 

Two miles above Werner's we entered upon the extensive fami of 
Hutchinson & Green, contaiAing six thousand acres, of whieh. nearly 
two thousand are under fence, and isultivated . with w^eat, barley, oats, 
etc. Their grain shares the same fate witli most other in^this vicinity 
this year, vie : it is light. They sowed about the first of January, aad 
rain has fallen on it but ones since. Besides the dwelling^iouse, they 
have separate shops and tools for their blaekfifndth, saddler, we^ofn^maker, 
etc, a fine chicken yard, and a small oishari of young tVees, aboui fifty 
cows, and one hundred and twenty-five head of horses and mules, aad 
five hundred hogs. They have twenty wagons, fifty j^ws, tme&ty^^re 
harrows, two eight horse power threslung machines, schren reapess and 
mowers, four hay presses, and other implements -corresponding in mim- 
ber and variely with those enumeitited. 

Ten^miles further up the Putah we came to the fami of M. Wdfskill, 
who has a vineyaidof some six thousand vi&ee, a numbca: of fine fig 
trees, six yiamold, aprloete,' (from Mexico,) fully ripe, and a^smfiU 
orchard of pead^ apple, pMr, plum, and oti^er usual varieties of tvees. 

Mr. John Wolfiikill, brother, ef the hunt named, lives two miles l^rther 
up the eveek. His vineyard contains nine thousand vines, end his 
orchard eigbte^ hundred trees, donsbtingW apples, pears, peaehes, 
plums, chjonies, apricots, almonds, walnuts, olives, '%s, pomegranates, 
etc. He also has one thousand trees in nursery. His aprTcots wese 
fully ripe, and very.fibe. He has ahready sold in SaBiamaEilx> maa^ket, 
this year, from sixtre^, two thetesand. pounds, at seventy-five cents per 
pound. His fig trees am edx years old, and the Ifirgest in this ■section of 
the state. One of them/measures two feet four inches in cireumfierence, 
and is thirty feet high. 
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He irrigstea by Taising water from the Putahbj^iteam^ at thu rate of 
eight hundred gallons per miattte. He &aa three haadred and fi% head 
of horses, and two hundred Jiead of eattle. His apriools and his frmting 
cactus, brought from Mexico six jean since, have made a luxunant 
growth, and are now in full fruit. 

Having returned to Saeramento, a&d taken steamer, we reached " Hock 
Farm/' the present h(»ne of the noble pioneer, Gen. J. 4. Sutter. This 
is a fine, healthy location, six miles below Marysville, on the west bank 
of the Feather Eiver. <^Hock Farm'' has upon it twenty-^ve hundred 
gmpe ^nes in full bearing, besides a lai^ number of smaller on^s, of 
many choice varieties. Also, five hundred peach, four hundred fig, 
fifty pomegranate, and a large number of almond and olive trees, all in 
beuring^'and twenty-five hundred tiees in nursery.^ Gen. Sutter has 
made both wine ^d brandy, of exoettsnt quality, during the lart year, 
and in cgnsidei^ble quantities. His giounds «m irrigated fitnn a well, 
sixty feet deep, the winter being raised by steam power, aiid ^tributed 
over his grounds in woedfi^n &mes.. . He has fifteen hundaped feet of 
Osage orange hedge, in fine condition. Among'fais ornamental tireee are 
some fine oriental cypress, together with many rare and beautiful shades, 
which, beug well arranged in the tuagnificent grounds, kid out in ihe 
<< (M Englii^ style," present a spene of rare interest and beauty. On 
the farm are about thirty Indians, the remnants of four distiaet tribes, 
much attached to the General, to whoit they render obecK^t and effi- 
cient service. 

Wishing many blessings upon the old g^ttleman and his family, we 
bade theni adieu, and crossed the river to the extensive orchard and 
nursery of Mr. George H. Beach, four miles below Marysville. Mr. 
B.'s farm contains three hundred and tw^ity acres of land, about equally 
divided between river bottom and prairie. The etegaace of the Gothic 
cottage, and the classio airangemBnt of the spacious ornamental and 
fruit yard in front ci it, are a compliment to the taste of the enterprising 
proprietor of these '^New England NiiHuries." Near the home is an 
artesian well, three hundred feet deep, in which ^e water rises to within 
a few feet of the surface, whence it is elevated by heme power for the 
use of the house and front yard. On this place we Ibuad^of bearing 
trees in ordbird, three thousand peach, of seventy*^^^ varieties, five 
years old; fifty plum, four years old; seventy»fi/ve apricot, five yeu^ old; 
fifty oherzy, ten nectarine, twenty-4ve dwarf pear, and fifty standard 
pear, all fiv« years old. Of trees two years old : two hundred apple, one 
hilndred cherry, fifty plum, two thousand peach, cme hundred dwarf 
pear, twenty-»five ig, of four varieties. Alaa, five thousand grape vines, 
of move than forty varieties, from two to ^ve yesis old; th)ree wares of 
stiawberries,. of ten varieties ; one acre of. raspb<»^es. In nursery, there 
are six thousand ^^ Pride of India" trees, ten thousand locusts, one thou- 
sand alanthus, ajid about two thousand elm, ash, aeaeia, etc.; twenty-five 
thousand peach, apricot, nectarine, plum and almond; three thousand 
apple, one thousand pear, one thousand cherry, one thousand quince, 
one thousand fig, twdve varieties; twe«ity thousand grape vines, two 
thousand roses; also, a large quantity of floweiiB, shrub&ry, evergreens. 
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eto. All kinds of tke Irait seen in this orohaid were Veiy fine^ and 
showed great care and skill in their eaHure. Mr: Beaeh has a variety 
of peachy which he raised from seed, that' is said to be of superior suae 
and qnaHty^ but it being still unripe, the committee conld not judge of 
its merits. 

Mr. Beach waters his ground from a w^, tweniy feet long, ten wide, 
and some Ifortj deep. The water is thrown into a large«tank, elevated 
some twelve feet above the surfiace, by means of a steiun pomp, throwing 
ten thousand gallons per hour, and is thenoe distnbnted in wooden 
flnmes. The seal is a light, sandy loam. Taken as a whdie, the ^< New 
England Nurseries " bear unmistal^able marks of skill, energy and en- 
terprise. 

The oommiUiee next visited the fine hovse and grounds of John G. 
Fall, Bsq., of Marysville. Mr; F.'s plaee is a large, (»ty lot, and is filled 
with objects of interest. The tasteful <^ ]^blEi '^ <^ tke grcmnds, the ele- 
gant miHision, the gothic summer-heuse and green-^house, tiie chdice 
selection of plants, shrubby and trees, all bespeak a rare degree of re- 
fined cul1»re in the mind of tke proprietor. The native soiA b^ng tod 
cold and heavy, Mr. F. has brought on and ma^le an entir^y new soil. 

We also vidted the fine grounds of Rev. Mr. Walswoith, whose gar« 
den contains many twes, plants and diitibS) iti fine growing condition, 
and several ui f611 bearing. 

From thence we went to the place of Mr. Lindley, who has a large 
number of trees, which show a veiy rapid grswth. Mr. lllndley's grape 
vines, oovering hb entire' house, and, at the same time, loatkd with fine 
fruit, would seem to controvert the theory, that m CaHfomia the vine 
must be kept down to a short stump in oi^der to fruit w^. Hii?k)cust, 
catalpa, and oth^ (»*namentai trees, not only indicate the high culturo 
they receive, but go ^ar to show the perfect adaptation of eu^ trees to 
this soil and <dimate. 

About three miles from the city, we wore highly pleased with the 
noble and stanch manner in which Ool. ZatHriskie has built his hanse 
and c<mducted his farm. His grain crop, both Indian com and the 
smaller graiiis, promises Well. • 

Mr. £hriggs, in tke same n^ghborhood, has a large nursery, but as he 
was not at home, imd we could obtain no rriiable informadon, we ean 
make no report. 

On the bank of tke Yuba River, and near tke city, is the Quintery 
Farm of Messrs. Pinnex & Camenm, containing four hundrod aeres, 
three hundred of which is laid down .to alfalfa, and is divided by a good 
fence int6 three fidds, in which they herd or feed stock for hire. This 
is th^r business ; and so good is it, that while they ehai^ just twice as 
much per month as their neighbors, who feed with the cnrdinarygxtoses, 
they cannot take half as many head as aro offered to them. Their terms 
aro Ihree dolkirsper month per head, and tiiey limit tke number to two 
hundred. The field into which the cattle had just been turned (they 
feed down the fields aHemately,) had been fed down twice this season, 
and now the clover is neariy three feet high, and in Moom. While all 
other grasses and clovers, under similar ciroumstances, aro perfectly dry 
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and yeBow^ the al&,Ififc e&ybits the Btiart fraih and luxurious green. 
T%te roots of i^w elorer ran do¥^ through a o1o«q> €osl till they renA 
water, thongh the same be tweatj feet below the snrfaoe. Last year's 
fteshet washed' away the bank 0I th&iiTer^ and exposed the roots about 
twenty feet below the surface. On this plaee is a fine pomegranate hedge^ 
and a rariety of for^gn pears and grapes,^ ati in fine^ healthy oondition. 

Fifty miles {via of Oroville^) from Maxys^e, on iMc9 €reek, is the 
extensive fkrm of Major Bidweil, oontaining fire leagues of. Ittid; four 
hundred aqres of which is u^der fence. Mr. B^ has an orohard <£ 
twelve hundred trees, yielding large /iimual OKOps of frd^, £br whieh he 
finds ready market near at h«Kl; a^, a vineyard of fifteen ^ousand vines 
and a nursery of twenty thousand trees. He has a large number of very 
fine Oatawba grape vines,, in fall bearing. .He spafos no paiUs ncH* expense 
in the cultivatidn and improvement of his. pla(se, in every d^psatmeilt. He 
has twenfy-five Indians constantly employed on his place, and not unfre- 
quently from, fifteen to twenty white men. His dwdling is a large 
twoHstory adobe huildkig, with balc(»iy all round, and ototahiing twon- 
ty-five M)ms. He has, also, a large wooden btiiidtng, iwo stories high, 
the lower part used as a store, and the uf^per as a Maeonifi Hall* His 
Indians live in a cluster oi substantial adobes, atranged in the f&nn of a 
ooross. His granary, bkeksmith shop, and wi^on-maker's sh^, are built 
of adobes, and are all two stories high. .His barn is y^y large and airy, 
and contains stalls iat twenty-five head ^ stock. His flouring mill drives 
two runs of stones^ and, like all his other buildings, presents an air of 
cleanliness and adapte(tion highly ^oomplimentaiy to his taste and judgment. 
His mill is tu|i and his grounds are irrigated by water bio^^t from 
Ohico CnBek, in a eaoal aboujb one mile in length,. twelve feet in width, 
and six in depdi. He hkn two hundred and twenty^fire aores of wheat, 
sev«Qty-five of barley and oats, and eight acres of com } six hundred 
head of cattle, and five hundred horses and mules. His cattle are 
nearly a)l half-breed, American and Spanish. His American stallions 
and buUsj imported at great cost, are of superior quality.. He' settled on 
this plaee in 1849, and has expended large JEunounts of money every year 
in improving it. Most heartily do we wish '^ suoeess^to such eoterfNrbe/' 

'Samuel Brannan has a farm of tT^b thousand six hundred acres, on the 
banks of the Feather River, opposite Nieolaus^ finely fenced with red- 
wood posts and boards. He has upon this farm seven htmdred head of 
eattle, one hundred head of horses, and twdve hie^red she^. Having 
turned his attention to the growing of stook^ Mr. B. has wisely com- 
menced the importation of the best and purest blooded anim^ to be 
found in Europe or America ; an enterprise which, we think, will prcyve 
a more profitable investment than his best rows of granite and nuurble 
buildings in Bui Franciseo. * 

On the 19th of Jidy, the committee oOmmenced another tour, extend- 
ipg through Sacramento, Yblo, Solaho, Napa and Sonoma counties. 

From Stockton to Wooils' IWry, twelve miles, half the distance en 
either side t)f the road, are. fine ^Ids of wheat aod bariey, Tanging trom. 
one hundred to eme thousand acres eadb, yielding, <« an average, tw^nty- 
five bushels to the acre. Mr. Woods has ten acres of English oats^ 
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wbioh wiH produce frcnn fifty to Beveoty btuskels to the auere. We mea- 
sured some Btalks, wkich proyed to be ten amd o&e-half feet bigh. 

The bottoo^ lauds of the CakveraB, Mokelumne and GosmuBes rivers 
are. composed of a ricb, sandy loam, sknilar to ihM> of tbe American, 
Feather^- Yuba and Saeramenta rivers^ weU adapted to tbe growth of 
luxuriant crops, and, for the oulture of fruit trees, fully equi^ to any in 
the state. Here the price of land is low. The grain in this section, 
from twenty to thirty miles on each side, superior to any in the state, 
will yield from twenty^-fiye to seventy bu^bek per aere. Notwithstanding 
the kng and severe drouth of tbe ^aaeon, the cleasr, deep, green foliage 
upon the banks and bottom lands and creeks^ presents a fine ftppearance, 
luxuriant and. quite ti;ppical. 

From Woods' Ferry to Hieks' farm, thirteen miles, we saw not more 
than five or six fields of gnnn, sayi^^n hundred acres, looking well, 
producing about twenty-five bushek per acre. Mr. Hicks has a splendid 
&rm, oontaiaiag three leagues, atuatod on the Ccsunu^s Eiver : four 
hundred a(Hres under high cultivation, fine orchards, gardeais and vine- 
yards^ also, foujr thousand head of cattle and horses, ti^o hundred 
BDolch cows. Here grain is good; average yidd over thirty-five bushek 
pec a«re. The river scenery k beautiful, and tiie land equal to any in 
the state. f . 

From Hicks' Farm to Sacnnnento, twenty miles,' there are but few 
fields of wheat or barky ; all loddii^ poorly. 

At Sacramento w^ were joined, a^d accompanied for several da^^, by 
Mr. A. P.;Smith, propnetCM* of the ^^ Pomokgical Gardens,'' from whose 
experience, counsel and suggestioiis, your committee was materially aided. 

Four miles from Sacrament^ we passed over a hard, smooth turnpike, 
four miles long, made over the tules by ditching on either side six feet 
deep. Thk r^ad at all seasons k the best in &e state, and k a mode 
worthy of being adopted through tuk swamps. While upon the sub- 
ject of the tule, we take the opportunity of recommending the free 
use of tule muck, or sQii, fi>r gaa:<^s and pkating &uit trees in, when 
it can be easily obtained. Thk k a decayed vegetable substance, and 
with a little addition of fine sand, or old manure, will produce astonkh- 
ing growths. . 

Fas^ng through Yolo County, we followed £ox several miles the Putah 
Creek^ and noticed quite a number of large^ beautifal farms, well fenced 
and under good iraklvalion. Xok) Gotmty ranks among the first in the 
state for grazing and agricultural purposes. It has under cultivation thirty- 
eight thoueaad three hundred acres } wheat ]raked in 1856, two hundred 
and sixty-six thoiisand bushek ; barky, three hundred and fifty thousand 
bushek; oats, twenty<-two thousand bushek; fruit trees, twenty-fouf 
thousand thr^ hundred and eighty-five ; grape vines, two hundted and 
sixty-nine thousand ; hoi^ies, three thousand five hundred ; mules, four 
hundred and flfty^even ; cattle, nine^en thousand ; skeep, thirteen 
thousand seven hundred ; hogs, thirteen thousand, six hundred. The 
soil on the cre^ is a deep, rich loam; in otiber secti^is, a black loam, 
and ckyey. 

Leaving Yolo County, we passed into Suisun Yalley, which is E^Misely 
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settled, though it has a productire soil and is a large and handsome 
valley. The wild oat. grows here luxuriantly, Irhieh is out' for hay, and 
thousands of tons are sent to market yearly, and sold at from fifteen to 
twenty-fiye dollars per ton. Number of bushels of wheat and barley 
raised this sea^n, two hundred and serenty-fire' thousand. In this 
valley, at the foot hills, four or five miles ftom Suisun Oity^is'a laarge 
quarry of elegant marble, of a variegated kind. For beauty and "utility, 
it is said to be equal to the best in the world. Also, not &r distant^ is 
a quany of white marble, not inferior to the former. 

From Suisun Valley, passed the. foot hills tor 8usool, one hnndred 
miles from 8tockton, and spent the night with the Messrs. Thompson, 
proprietors of the extensive and celebrated orchard and nursery, where 
we were most generously entertained. These gentlemen are this pio- 
neers of this state in fruit culture, having planted their orchard in 1953. 
Their orchard and vin^rard contain one hundred aild ft>rty acres, nuftiery 
twenty-five acres, handsomely fenced in, and partly surrounded by wide 
double avenues, four B^les in length, Hned on either side by frmt and 
ornamental trees, which serve the double.purpose of breaking off the wind, 
and affording an extensive park, or drive. The orchard containB ten 
thousand peach trees, all in full bearing ; three thousand six hundred 
apple; two hundred and 6fty apricot; eighty quince; one thousand 
plum, eighteen varieties ; fifty cheny, fifteen varieties ; six bundred soft 
shelled almond; fifteen thousand walnut; one thousand creeping wil- 
low/ two hundred and fifty locust^ ten thousand ^pe vines, thirty 
varieties ; one thousand gooseberries ; five hundred currant ; two hun- 
dred pear, one hundred and fifty varieties ; four thousaind trees in 
nursery; also, fine varieties of fig, olive, pom^ranate, walnut, chestnut, 
ms^le, elm, acacia, magnolias^ etc. The trees are of a very large growth, 
all looking remarkably thrifty and green, without irrigation ; substitutiDg 
the cultivator, which is used often and thoroughly. 3&w samples of 
currants, gooseberries, plums and (berries, of uncommon siae and exqui- 
site flavor. Also, large varieties of apples, on three and four years ckd 
trees, for sice, flavor and prolific bearing, surpassing those grown in the 
Atlantic states ; wliich is proof positive, taking into oonnderstion apples 
raised in all sections of the state, that California can raise all vanetiee of 
the apple, much earlier, and fur better in flavor, than any of the old states. 
The " d^loria Mundi " is found in all orchards, on thifee and four years old 
trees, measuring from twelve to sixteen and a half inehes, weighing two 
pounds and o^er. This beautiftil and extensive orchard contains seventy- 
eight thousand trees, comprising two'hundred and fifty varieties of fruits, 
all in bearing. The soil is unlike anv other in the state ; a black, friable 
loam, rich and deep, well intetmixea with sand and gravel. 

From Thompsons' we drove to Napa City, six miles. This is a thriv- 
ing and pretty town, at the bead of navigation, and ^gi^t thoroughfare 
for the thousands who pass to the celebmt^ Soda, White Sulphur and 
Hot Springs, and the ironderful Geysers. This ykllej is forty miles 
long, and from one to five miles wide, bordered by spurs of the Ooast 
Range Mountains, which range in hight from five hundred to four 
thousand feet, are densely covered with more than twenty varieties of 
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forest treeS; and a large Ywetj pf evorgreen shrubbeiy. The genuine 
live oak (qitercui virem) is found in ^eat abundance on tho mountains, 
and will. soon be sought for ship building. The Napa Biver, which 
runs the length of the yalleyj^ and the thou^nds of springs, gushing 
from the hills and mountains, afford a ^M>d supply of water for irriga- 
tion and stock. 

This valley is well settled. The large farms handsomdiy fenced in — 
costly residences, surrounded by orchards^ad vineyards, are eviidenees 
of wealth and prosperity. Soil is very deep, lidk loam, made richer by 
alluvial ^eposits^ or washings froui the juouniains, (by the annual rains,) 
of decomposed vegetal>le and mineral substances. It is one of the Eden 
spots of California, and is becoming quite noted for its romantic scenory 
and perfect climate. . . 

This county contains, under .cultivatioB, seventeen thousand acres. 
Wheat, raised this season, ^hree hundred thousand bushels ; barley, ninety 
eight thousand five hundred bushels ; oats,- thMy-^^ thousand bush- 
els; rye, corn and. buckwheat, four hundred and fifty bushels; fru^t 
trees, twenty-eight ^ousand. Horses, .five thousand ; mules, four hun- 
dred ; cows, fifty-five hundred ; eattle^i seventeen thousand ; hogs, ten 
thousand five hundred ; sheep, four thousand two hundred. . 

Two miles from Napa City, Mr. N. S. Cpombe has a beautiful farm, 
containing four hundred acies, handsomely fenced and under fine culti- 
vation ; giving full evidence of a n^at and skillful farmer. Ha& one 
hundred and sixty acres of wheat, averaging forty bi^hels to the acre; 
two hundred acres of barley; five acres, of corn, of great growth; a proof 
that corn can ba raised in this valley in large quimtities, and to a large 
profit; twelve acres of oats produced forty-five bushels to the acre. Of 
Iruit trees> he has .two hundred y^nd fifty peadb, one hundred apple ; five 
hundred grape vines. Mr. CoomJ)« has just returned from the Atlantic 
states, with two valvule full blood stallions, one a ^^ Glencoe '* blood, three 
yeaiBold, the other a ^^ Boston,'' fofir y^acs. They show thorough breeding, 
aad will, by another season, ha in a eondition to ^e premiums and 
sweepstakes. Introducing into this state thorough bred stock, is a lauda- 
ble enterprise, and every importer of such stock should not only receive 
the hearty support of Califbrni^ns> but a. gold medal from the state. 

From Mr. Coombe's we passed several large and highly cultivated farms, 
all handsomely feni^ed in, tq Mr.. J. W. Osborn's.well known " O^k Knoll 
Farm.'' This £urm e^t^ins one thousand two hwdred acres of land, 
seven hundred inclosed with a hatvdsop^e and durable fence; four hun- 
dred and fifty acres jin wheat, fifty in «orn, ninety in orchard j eighte^ thou- 
sand firuit trees, mqst of them in fuU heamg ; six thousand grape vines, 
thirty varieties ; . substitutes frequent cultivation for irrigation, although 
abundance, of water is at handj, convey€4 by a^uedupt, one and. a quarter 
miles in length, from the mountain springs. Has a lar^e vegetable 
garden, an. exc^ent dairyi large and convenient stables, pig stys, hen 
coops, wagon sl^eds, bladLsmiSbi an^d caxpenter shops^ and numerous 
other .convenient out-houses. The grounds are interspersed with um- 
brageous oaks, and an avenue, two miles long, bordered with locust, wal- 
nut and, other ornamental trees. The dwelling, just finished, is a 
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unique specimen of arehiteotupe; a compound of .Chinese, Japanese^ 
Italian, and other styles more modem. It is an odd Tesidenoe*, and very 
pretty; surrounded by hedges, clumps of trees, evergreens and shnibbery. 
This residence is approached, from the road, by three wide avenues, half 
a mile long, bordered by ornamental shade trees. The fc^lowingis a list 
of farm utensils : ten plows, ten harrows, seven cultivators, one drill, 
four sub-soil pfows, four gang plows, two reapers, one thresher, one farm 
mill, one bai^ley mill, two hoise rakes, two rollers. Stock— eleven span 
work horses, one hundred mules and eolts, fifty homed cattfe. Help — " 
twen^-two men. Soil, mostly light loam, well mixed with fine sand a&d 
gravel. 

Mr.. G". C. Yount' lives ten miles from Napa Cityj near the foot hills, 
on one of the most lovely spots in the state. Mr. Yount is an old pio- 
neer, twenty-five years a resident of this valley, and a much longer time 
in the state-^a fine specimeij of a perfect gentleman. 

His farm eoihprises thirteen thousand acfes^ nine hundred inclosed 
and undei" cultivation ; seven hundred acres in wheat, averaging thirty 
bushels to the acre ; one hundred in grass. Fifty acres has been culti- 
vated to wheat, twenty-two years, and produces from twenty-five to 
fifty bushels to the acre ; needs no fertilieing but deep plowing. The 
first seven years the ground was but just scratched over with a Spanish 
plow. The soil is deep, rich loam, intermixed with sand and gravel. 
In the fruit garden are nine thousand grape vines, three hundred peaeh 
trees ; in nursery, two hundred and fifty apple trees — ^m^asured a ^^ Gloria 
Mundi" apple, twelve and a half inches in circumference, and two 
months yet to mature—three huuidped and seventy-five trees of pear, 
plum, cherry and apricot. Strawberries, gooseberries and currants 
bearing unusually well Measured a t^e bush, nine inches at base, two 
years old, spreading itji li^teral branches hundreds of feet over the. honisei 
Saw two hop vines, set out early this springs uncommonly full of tow- 
ers. Hops, this s^anon, have been f^Uy tested in several sections of 
the state, giving universal satisfaction' as to ihe adaptability of otrf soil 
and climate for their perfect culture. Whoever cultivates a hop planta- 
tion will soon realize a fortune. Mr. Y(nint has a large and superior 
flour mill ; two years since, it drew the first premium. The flour is un- 
surpassed in 'the state, for its good qualities, as hundreds of boarders 
at the White Sulphur Springs, near ny, can fully attest 5 brings from 
fifty cents to one dollar per oarrel more thin any other brand. The 
cogs upon a large cireular wheel, upon which sevetal iron cog wheels 
work, are made of the true live oak. Upon! cibse examination, (afler 
two years oonstant use,) it ciinnot be observed that they are any more 
worn than thie iron ones. This oak, when seasoned, will turn the edge 
of toc^, and is much harder than the same species found in the southern 
states.. ' 

Three miles from * Mr. Younfs we came to the stock ^arm of G(A. J. 
B. Ghilds, containing; one thousand acres, eight hundred and fifty-two 
under fence; beautifully situated, with a gentle slope fh)m the foot hills 
to the middle of the valley, and well watered by springs of the moun- 
tains. Col. Ghilds has quite a liumber of fiiU blood Durham eows and 
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calvea-rA Biirluua bttli> wifrih tv9 ihanaaad doUaro,' a t>^«|ifal aniBial ; 
aim, SottthdowB «nd Saxony sfaaep^ foil blood — one luindiod hozsefr-^-^ 
fine blooded stallioii. He baa also a fine moantain fann, oontaiung t^i 
leagues — «K>il^ neb loua, fine «aad juotd grarel. . 

Three miles fron Col. Cbilda' are ibe o^ebiiaied Wbite Sul]»bfir SpriDga, 
wbere we stopped f(Hr tbe nigbt Messrs. Staff .and Biewafeer are tiie 
proprietars of tbese springs. Tbe hotel eesi obo hundred and thirty* 
five thousand dollact^ it is tbe beat in tbe ooiintry, aad be|b|er ia seldom 
found in tbe older states. The. boose is two hundred and forty feet 
long, by sixty faet in width, oontamingoae hundred and thirty-five roomsi 
all very spaeious and handsomely fomished. A handsome fiow^ garden^ 
walks, ayennes, bowUng and billiard saloons, stable, &e., all in keeping 
with the. hotel,, on a lilBRersl soak. The water in these curings is quite 
warm, and being atioogly impregnated with sulphur, is quite medioal. 
Hundreds resort to tbefie springs monthly for reoreation and medical t^id. 

Twenty-five miles from (Nsfw City, ^M^.B. T. Tuoket has one hundred 
andsixty Aores of landr— forty acres under cidtivation-i~-six a0res in or- 
chard — containing seven hundred fruit trees and gmpe vines, all of 
very fine growth. Tbe sml, ia ihm se^tiim of tbe valley, i$ a light loam* 
Huxed with ooarse gravel, pnodveing laigo*er<m of the oeceab, and all 
varieties of fruit,, without much irrigation. < The valley h^Ere ia a mile 
wide-^tlm immntaliis, tb^ee hundred to two thouaand £Bet high. 

Leaving Mr. Tucker's, called on* Mn, ¥. Kellegg, who 'has a fine 
(»:obard, as near. as we qould judge, and received « valuable premium 
from the State Agrici^titraJl Sociely, laat year ; bvct^ •exercising a good and 
charitable disposition, it being a very hot day, bQ allopad tm to paas on 
to bis kind neighbor, Mr. Wm. Nash, who has a very fine, thrilty orchard, 
cultivated with car^ neatness and skill. His apple trees, four yean 
old, all in full bearing, and qoite laiig»T--oney six- yean old, measuring 
two and a half feet in ciroumierenee, and twenty- feet high. . Waters 
twice a year, from a tank trbieh holds tea tfa eue a a d galloas, filled by a 
pipe rjnnaing from a spring ia th^ mottntaias near by. We noticed two 
very preit|F ornamental slmdo trees, near the stabie, two buadred feet 
high and thirty feet in eiroumferenoe-Hipeoies, red-^eod. Immediately 
aUmt his. bouse, sad in ^ bills aeai l^, wn coootad twaaty varieties - 
of fi[>re6t trees, the k^gest native eollecUoa,. probably, ia the stiite^ 
foUowiag is tba listi laurel, cbestojat, oak, led-woody fir, i»tck piaaf 
Yirginia dog-wood, aldef, a^roa^, hiekery, otk, turpentine pins, post 
oak, black oak, wbite oi^, aab, willow, filbert, havel, maaaanita, buek* 
eye, maple, and the tiue live oak, {fuete^ vitenif) which geows there to 
great parfieiotioA* 

. Mr. W. Eilburn, thiK;ty miles from Napa, has a large aad thrifty 
orchard of apple, pear, peaob, pl^m aad cherry trees, fear yeavs old^ ef 
choioe aad rare farieties. His peaehea and apricots were well tested, 
and pronounced equal, if not. better, thaa found elsewhere j also, a good 
and gemerous luneh, p(^itely givea us by Mrs. Kilbum aad her ftir 
daughter^ which we- devoured with << mo^ gusto^ ' oar digestion being 
assisted by a hearty laugh, in recolleotioa of the poor, half starved 
committee, who visited this section the year previous. 
4 
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LeftTiBg Mr. Kllburh's, w« dfore ¥^ the Hot Spriogs^ two mites, for 
tiinnefp*— dined on Te^tal^tes cooked ia one of the hot springs — eggs 
boiled in eight minutes, and tea made in three. The temperature of 
these springs is near boiling — thej eoirer a spaoe ef several aerra. l%e 
water is slightly impregnated with alkali-^has a wondei^l faeuHj of 
cleaning the skin. The bathe s^ much sought for. AHhongh the 
water is too hot to endure fbr a moment, jet cattle eeme ^m a distance to 
drink it^ and some varieties of floWers and grass, thii grow oh the hill 
sides^ near by, where their roots are not accuMomed to mcki a bottom 
heat, grow and hhom to perfeolioa — an odd freak, ^trenty^re idles 
ftom these springs, high up in the monntaim, nfe the wonderfnl 
Geysen^ a place much resorted U^, dP kte, for the wiid, TOmantie 
and y^^oanie scenery. Not far distant are the Borao: Labes, &e largest 
about two hundred acres in (extent. These lakes, recently dis^r- 
ered, are Teiy valuable. The waters are strtmgfy impiregnated -With 
borax, and are supposed to contain quantitiei- suAciectt to sapfity the 
world. From this lake, a mile north, is the noted Sulphur Bank, cov- 
ering €r?er thirty acres, and thirty feet thick, suficiently pure for all 
pur^ses. The discovery of these two eemmeroial articles wiH be an- 
other addition to the long hst of California prodnetions fbr exportaiioB. 
Borax and b^mstone are important articles in* commerce' and maay of 
the arts. The annual exportation of biimstene. to^^e Atlantic' stales, 
from the Medrterranean, amounts to twenty million pounds, wort^ one 
hundred and seventy thousand dollars — and eighty' thousand pounds 
borax, worth one hundred and fifty*four thotBftmd dolkHrS; Cochineal, 
simikxt to that found in Mexico and Brazil, has been recently found in 
large quantities; also, immense beds of volcanic giast^ (obsidian,) are 
found in the vi6ini(y of Clear Lake^ tfnd cither beds in Napa County ,* 
it is now being experimented upon, and if it proves good for tiie' manu- 
facturing of ^ass, the inexhaustible quantities will be another invalua- 
ble product of our beautiful and productive Cs^fordta. 

Mr. Smith being obliged to return home fpom-Napa C(ty; Mr. Yount, 
Col. Childs and Mr. J. C. Dfavis, old Ct^fomia pioneers, and we)} known 
^TOughoHt the state, very kindly volunteered to aeoompatiry us thre«^h 
Bonoma-, Santa Rosa and Petaluma valleys. On the morning of^tlie 2^, 
we lefi Napa City for Sonoma, isfrossing the dividing ridge whioh liepa- 
lales Napa and Sonoma valley, twelve mliei^. Sosoma is an old Mis- 
sion, located neiur the eentre ^f this vftUey in 18^. The boildings are 
principally adobe. Architecture, like aH Bpsnish cities and towns, 
Moimsh style. Visited Col. HaivMBthy's vineyard and orchard, recently 
purchased of Messrs. Kese & Jenkins, one and a half miles from Sonoma. 
This beautiful location, partly in the foot hiUs, overlooking the valley, 
is admin^ly adapted to the cuMvatftnn of the gmpe, Th^ deep, rich, 
loamy soil, mixed vrith sand imd gravel, wfll soon render «his an imjior- 
tant point for wine making and ^pe culture. 

The place contains eight hundred and eighty acres of lluftd^ forty 
acres in vineyard and orchard, and can be irrigated abundantly firom 
natural springs. In the vineyard are two' thousand old grape vines, 
planted in 1824; eight thousand two years old; eighty thousand out* 
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IngB, pul dut in Febimt^ kus^orcr j&i^. tbottsaod beaniig; two hun- 
dred and iftj a]^ treas; fifty fig^ of lUMoammMi Biae, beariDg nine, 
months in'the^yetr. Wr. fianuistfay 86|» mx hundred wi eighty yines 
to the aeare, has ivohandred and e^ty Tarteties <Mf grapes^ Uie largest 
oolleetion, probaUy^ in t^ siate ; will inake ten thcinsand galleas of wine 
this season; ]» iBip<»rtmg, from Enxqpe, a yaiiety of grape cuttings 
snited to^monetaisl enkure. In vear of his cottage ia a hill, abs«t eight 
handled feet high, whioh he in^ewU to corer with gcapa viaes. 

Mr. H. Ciayto% who rssides otte mile horn Sonoma^ has a bvely ^pot 
for a residenee; a]ai^e,fiae^rdefeLand(«diard;4wa«oresiQl^okwheat^ 
eight aecss sweet com, all loc^ng e^Ltradrdinarily well, giving another 
evidenee c^.th^ adaptability <ef the floil and diinaite of Hm valley to 
piodnce large ereps. 

He haa ei^t hundred apple tcse^ seven hundred peaoh^ a good va* 
riety of pear, plum, gn^pey &a; obserred one hn4dred apple trees^ set out 
in June,. and but little irrigajtion used, all looking very healthy, and 
growing faiA. 

Counted over fifty apple trees that ware eompleteiy girdled, two years 
ago, by rabbits. Mr. 0. iisHiediately applied tar to the trees» from 
twelve to sister inehes irom thegnmnd, saved all the trees and pve- 
vented aft fijurtamd^«datiaB» from rabbit That part of l^e tree tarjml 
has increased, in she, one.ineh naoce than the part inun^diately above 
the tar. 

Soil, light loam, with a sli^t mi^cture of gravd and aand--*no irriga- 
tion. 

Two mUes from Sonoma^ Mr; tii^&th han a fruit' orchard of thirty-fiv« 
acres, containing three hundred apple trees, twenty-five varieties.; seveniy 
peadi, forty pear, thirty vaneties ; «al0o, plum, cherry, and two thousand 
five hundred trees in nuiuery. Peach and app)e trees a]l thrifty and 
very full of fruit. 

No irrigalBon-«-uBes the cultivator d^en. Soil, deep, rieh loom. 

Mr. Alb^ Lycm, near S<»ama, has a &ie orehwrd, of one thousa&d 
fruit foeesy consisting of apple, ^[leaeh, plum, ch^^ and pear^ all of 
tkri% gveifth, producing ^natt quantities of fruit Trees pnmed to a 
fine standard — gronnds weU cultvfeted, and kept vary n eat "O veiything 
in his ovdMurd indicates an experieneed.and skiUM cultivator* 

. Vintad, alao^ Mr. I^oedoy's fine garden^ which cientains several thoa- 
sands of fruit tveea, of all vasietiee, ail lookiilg.thriay« 

One mks fnwfi 8(«Btta is the beautiful gothic residence of G^i.. Yal- 
le}o, an old pione^ in agriculture. The beautifhlly anrangsdand highly 
ifflproiV«d gardens and gitwuub, the healthy and huuiriant groprth of 
trees, shrubbery and fiowena^ fiiUy attest the General's fi^kill and taste in 
hortienleare and agmnliaire. He has one hundred and fifty a^iesinelosed 
and under eultivAt&Qii ; one thousand five hundred iipple trees^ one thoi^ 
sand peadi, one hundred phun^ one hundred aad fifty .pear. The olivo» 
orange, fig, pomngaanate, fbair years old, wese of laife growth, leoking 
as thtilky aa in'tM^-nativa cKmate and soii| ten tboaaaud grafin vines^ 
one year old, three thousand from fifteen to tWenty-five yeans old> aU in 
Mi bearing. Partly suAouMifig ^ hense and garden is a beautiful 
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rom he^, fetir feet high aad fsmr hundred ft«t Icmg, trefibed over sm 
ifCHi f»iee; when in full bbem it exhibits » angBifieent afpeantBoe. A 
wide aveniae, lydf a mile long, appioaeheA his Tetidenee fwOL the voad> 
bofdered with omftmentad ehwie treetf. Sail, hbok l<iam end alhivnl. 
- From Benoma weooiiliBued^ef joamejtotiie noi&slrtkr and heemtifiil 
looation, ^'Agaa Galiente/' the rfendenee <^*Mr. MePhenon Hill) sit«a;tod 
in the foot hilte overlooking this valley. Mr. Hill has one l^wnoftd 
acres of land) one hundred and fifty aetQsiiieh)aed) devea iittadi^ frnit 
tre^, of all vaneties, meet of thean in fkU beating } i^^e and pear tt^ees^ 
with finfitsof rare Tarteties, looking belter than any we had before 0eetL 
in the state. The nttmerons s^ngs in- the hi& m^mt ik» veeidfiBee, pro-* 
dnce abundance of water for imgatieii itrnd tsUmk, but, like a majotitv of 
fruit growers in this state, he prefers the plow and cultivator to kriganan; 
a mistake, most imdoubtedly. We have nnUeed that' in vaHous sections 
where orchards wei^ well irrigated) tiiey prodvoed mueh better fruity 
larger iii size, more luseious, and in greater quantities, although thele 
are some locations where the sub-soil is always moist and needs no irnga^ 
tion. Mr. Hitl has a fine form fot grain amd stoi^) as <^e ka^ fields of 
wheat and barley, averaging diirty-fiv« bui^ls to the acre, and the roll* 
ing hUls dotted with he^a c^ fet horsed and tsattle, and iooka of 6axony 
sttid Sbuthdown sheep, M\y attest. The soil in 4ltieseetae& i»f tk vMsy; 
is a deep, rieh, bldck loam, well mixed with sand and^gfvvel. 

Called on Mr. Hood, who lives twelve miles from. Sonoma, on ih» road 
to Santa Bosa, to see his celebrated stallion <' Lawyer,^' which well paid 
us for our trouble. Lawyer was purchased four years- since, in England, 
by Mr. Hood, and brought to this' country at a large ei^^xenee ; is the 
only imported, thorough-blood stallion in ^e state | is a sfdendid animal, 
6f great speed fmd bottom. Saw, in the oorral, B^imt thniy el his eolts, 
sonie of them half-breede, destined yet to mtiAre tbems^es known, ' lake 
their sire. 

From Mr. Hood's^ we proceeded ten miles to the leiv^ vaUey of Santa 
Bosa, « perfect garden spot; grains, of all varietieB; friiits, iowecs, trees, 
and shrubbery/ growing wi^ a trc^icaTluxuiianoe. This little valley is 
sixteen ^iles kmg, by eight in width, nearly summnded by flKmntainB, 
n^ieh are covert from base to top with a large vaaiety of forest treee 
and evergreen shrubbery. The oHmate and seil eve uBeaniiMed. The 
seU is a d«tky rich loam, intenniied with fine sand and alhkvial dfi^osits. 
Santa^Rosa is situated on the river <rf the same najaaejis ahaodeome 
and well laid out town ; contains «beat eight he»dMdinfaftbitattts ; ie^the 
eoBsty seat ci Sonoma County. 

.Some fifteen mil^ no^th ife ^* Russian River. The -ralleya on tiiis 
i^ef ere vesy produ^sthe. Col-n and poiaitoes grew t» greek peiieolicm, 
and ih' great quantilaes. The scil is a cteep, rich Ioub, weU iBtennixed 
with black'sand. Bodtega has be«i, shaee 1S60^ ceMm|ied.«cnr ite peita. 
toes, pioducing twelve tcms to the acre. Beeto, eenMs^and tvnupe, 
grow to unheaKl-of dimensions. On l^ie rtn^ ie foond, in kcrge qona. 
titiee, the tme S^soteh hawAteni',* a likmh mtMh used in Ei^laiMl and 
Sootfend for hedges* ' 

Ftom Santa Bosa we oonlHwiAd ear roi*e tiweugh Petaluma YaJky 
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to Betalnma City, iftoeii wUes.. Tiiifl is one •£ tiie snoit. ^aidftj and 
eitterprising towns, i^' pMKent, in thvi state; ooBtabkig about oiglit 
Imndred iababitaats; fttaaited at^ the hmA of iiavi|;ition on Petaltimft 
Creek, and at the foot of the ncii gnudog yaUejs of Petalnaa. 

Santa Eosa and the RvaBiaii Biirer noeiiro aU ih» ixamease prod^ete 
m- rouie for San Franciseo market. In the Tieiadty of PMalmna are 
more than one hundred and thirtj large dairies, each haying inm fifty to 
two hundred mikh odwa. The sAlea 1^ year, of bntlier, eheese,. and 
pookry, are rising six hundred thonaand dollaau The ptodnets of 
Senoxna County, which inoiikdes Petaknnl^ Sonenia, Santa Bosa, &Dd 
Bassian Birep yaUeys, taken from the list <^ the oonnty aaaeswHr, Mr. 
Lee, are^-rstooks .Ajneiioan horses, one thousand-six hundred and.sey- 
enty-two; California ho]?8es,,dix thousand two hundred and ninety-thiee; 
mules, finre hundred andceyenty-aix; jaeks, six; work cattle, two thou- 
sand ei^t hund^ and seyeot^'^ittne ; cows,- fifteen^ thousand five 
hundred and thirty^Bixf. cnlres, ain^ thousand two hundred; young 
Ammoan. stock, nineteen thousand thnee hundred; Cali&mia oattle, 
t^i thousand six hundmd aiid ninety^faree^; fdnsep, twaaty thousand 
seyen hundred and seyenty<«ne ; hogs, sixteen ^lousand three hundred ; 
goats, one hnndrad and ftraaty-fonr; wheat, three diousand six hundred 
aiMl «i|^y*Beyen aear^s, ayeragisg fifteen bushels to the aore ; oats, eight 
thousand acres,, ayerago yield, twenty-five bashelis ; bariey, &m thousand 
nx hondsed and eighty-nine acres, twenty^five bushels to the ai^re ; com, 
one thousand isnr hundred tnd £orty*^yo aeiKs, M9i yieM, f(»ty^three 
thousand ^ree hundred and fi% bui^els; potatoes, three thousand six 
hundred and fifteen aeses^ total jiield, theee hondred thianaand and forty- 
five bui^els; beans, peas, baakwhost, foov thousand 9okb} fruit tiisees, 
of aU kiads^ sixtynseyen thousand tw<^ hundred and fifty-three; grape 
vines, of all kinds, one hundred and seventy six thousand five hundred 
andjeigh^.-- 

Na|% Sottena, Santa Bosa, Petaluma, and the Buaskn Biver valleys, 
just visited) are weU W(»rthy special notice, being the most lovely and 
piotitfesque spots in the state; chinate,.^oo> being/ eveo; mesA tempe- 
xatwre about 70^, yeodeiod huaaid by the sea biseeses, whieh ave 
partly broken by the eoast range of nranidiaina. Thes* valleys nui 
paiallel to each other, and are aaparaled: by e^uxs of ^e eoaot range^ 
whi^ aie from one hundred toi»tO thovaand ^t in hight, eoy^red wkh 
a hixuriant growth of red-wood, Mid several vaaetiea of oaks, pii^s, 
naples^ and othof forest trees,; and a g»at yaliety o£ evergreen shrub- 
beiy, and is one continued stretoh of beau^ul, ropan.atic, mountauiL and 
valley iecfflieffy, unsurpassed. The soil in these vaOeys varies; mostiy 
loa& and elayey- Ls^ orops of wheat and hariey are prodnoed, aver- 
aging thirly-five bushels to the acre. Other sections, deep, rich loam, 
intetfnuxed with' gnvel and St^e sand, and replenished yearly by the 
washingS'-fRHu the JBonnteins. AU frnk preduets, especially the grape, 
in. all varieties, gpmw .and natare ontfao plains or lulls to giceat perfee^ 
tion. These vaUeys will, in a few years, become the great vintage ground 
of tile north, #ith their wine presses dotting the phuna, and tl^ vintage 
time w31 beooB»o an important yeaily.^epoeh. 
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Having finiriied th« examtftattoii of all ^e noted fttms, <Mrdiud8, etc*, 
in these detigktf al TidlejB, we left on the 29th for Stockton, one huii- 
()red and fiiky miiee, having traveled over ^kree hundred miles^ thvoiigh 
one of the moat romantie and fertile eeotions of th# state, Bnrpaflsed <mly 
by the hospitality, genevoeity, and inteQigenee of the inhah&antR, No 
time noF paine were apuPtdy on the part of thoee we visited, to give ua a^ 
the iDformi^ioii we recjaired, and we were moat kindly and genecoiniy 
oared for; lor all whioh, we here tender oiir gratefiri adknowledgiMnta. 

There are many mote iarms in onr etate as good and extensive as dioee 
we have vistt^, and hundreds that wiH compare well with the best in 
the older states. -Onr elimate and soil will not. only pnodnoe all the 
eereahi, grasses, vegetables (4 mammo^ growth and supetiw quality, 
and all tibie northern frtstts to peffeotion, but the most deHeate frmte, 
trees, and shrubs of iAke tmpios^ Oar even, heaMiy and delieious oiu 
mate is ulMurpassed even by the worid renowned I^^, a climate ^Mt 
at onee gives life and strength to the newly arrived invalid, and renovates 
broken-down ocmstitattons from' other climes. In short, what otiier 
oountary presents so mway inducements to the man of th« northern states, 
who is six months in the year ohilled with frost, and four m^iths living 
in snow-banks } or the man of tiie south, wh<#onee u y^ar flees from 
the pestilwitial heats } or the Western nutn, whose ' fiiut god is his riia, 
as a protector from the Indian ? To estalkifdi the fact .thsft this is the 
best country to live and die in, seventy-ive in one hundred wlio leav« 
this state, return again, fidiy sadi^ed that Oalifomia is the country. 

On the 29th of Jnly, the committee again vieited Baeramento, ike 
^' City of Gku^ens." ^ To note all we saw there, truly worthy of admira- 
tion, would make our report unreasonably ie«g. The oommitteidy 
therefore, concluded to mske record of only a few, as fair samples of the 
whole* 

The garden and nursery of Rev. O. C. Wheeler, for its high culdva* 
tion, great amount and vmety of Amit and ornamental tveee and i^hrub- 
bery, grown on a space of two and a half acves, deserve much praise, 
and is well worthy of imitation, and. a long diive to see. This -finely 
armnged and highly onltivaAed gaiden «oataim eleven thonsaad apple 
trees, three tilioi^d peaeh trees, six thoosand pear trees, three hundred 
oherty trees, five husdred pkiai trees, two^ hundred grape vines, 
two hundi<ed afnieots, five huMbed quince trees, ofe ami two yeam 
old. Also, A Imrge amount of stmwbetries, raspberries, goosdbemes 
and tmrrants. In the depaitment of ornamental trees, there mee six 
thousand innes, df tw^ty-fite varieties; Utree thousand five hundred 
elms, three hundned maples, and a large variety of imiaaim^ak shrub- 
beiy ; and an Oeage orange hedge, tw^ve hundiied feet kmg, whii^fa 
surrounds the whete i^aee. ' ■ . ', 

Dr: Brown's garden, ^i:^ not «o large as ihtA of Mr. Wheeier'i^^ 
is equally w^l cnktvated, and contalmi a> great number and variety cf 
^it and omamental trees, ihmUieiy, plants and fiawen, i^l of &ieaad 
heidthy groirtlL. ■' 

The seal ia this city and vicinity is a rich, deep, sandy leam; peculiarly 
adapted to a sure and rapid gxowth of all varieties of trees^ shrubbery, 
and vegetable productions. 
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The thoasftB^ of ^eMoBWoo^ iiiat better and »hfide miles oi streets, 
planted but four or ive yearn sinoe, f rotti thirty to forty feet in hight> 
give the eify, at a distanee^ a forest-like'ai^pearMioe, and Bl|<i^ ^e good 
taete and energy of its cituens. 

Mr. 0. W. Reed, in Washington, oj^posite Saeiamente, haa one hun- 
dred acres in £eaem ; thirty acres in erehard and nursery. The tmes and 
seedlings^ particularly the plum, f^f^r and cherry, looking equal to any 
we had visited. He haj» twenty ^ousttcid itpple seedlings, twelve thou- 
sand grafted; five ^xovsand peai^ seedlingej twenty-4ve thcnsand 
budded ; two thousand ch^ny, one and two yearn old ; one thottsand 
phun, fifteen varieties; five thefusand cherry, in budj four thousand 
pear, one and two years oid, from bud; dight thousand budded Uiisjear; 
ilty vairietiea; one thovsand aprioot, five varieties. 

8oil, neiur the river, a light,^ sandy learn } back fmm the river, a isak, 
mellow loam^ w^ieh suits the tioes muoh the best» Mr.^ B. does not 
irrigate, but plows twice a ihonth; 

From Mr. Eeed's, we went down the. Saetwmento two miles, to the 
fsBormof 2)r. €«Flis(. This linmi omituBS six hundred and lerfy aeres ; 
nzteeu aeies in eom^ t^vo aeres in peanuts^ sixteen in melons, two in 
cabbage, eight in baikyyand fc^r in pumj^ns. The remarkable growth 
ci.ill vegetatioD cft this farm is aeconnted for by it» being oultivated on 
nelaimed overflowed tule land, the soil being deep, rich, a^uvial; a com- 
plete compost. Dr. C. has spent much time and- money in redaiming 
this fbfty i39 fi% aoras^ which be eidtitates, but it piteves a good i&vei^ 
me&t, and., what is giatifying, it eoneluirively establishes the theory that 
he has been advoeatmg for several years, in the Legislatuxe and else- 
where, Uiat the tule lands ate ^e richest in the state and can be easily 
ledaimed. l%e Dr. wae an experienced eultivator of the peanut in the 
Bouth^m fUsfces, and, fiom the two yean' eKpeneneein thu «tate, he is oon>- 
ykieed that they ean be raised to great perlaoiion, and m large qusUiti- 
ties, in all sections ei the state where l^ere ie a sandy loam, or meUow 
soil. . - . ; 

ReturBtiitgfrei^ Sacrameiito,rthe committee made a tour in San Joa- 
quin GouBly. . This <$ounty.is faa$ improving, and k, undoubtedly, one 
ef tlie-best grasing and agriodtund distnets in GaHfemia. The soil in 
most pails is a <k0p, rich, blaek loam; in other seetions, a blue clay, 
wd intermingled with fine sand oad idUmum, perfectly adi^d to ail 
. kinds Xii grains, grasses and fruks, ^ great abundance and perfection. 
Tho«sMi<k of aeses, located oa ^le liver bett(»n8, produefs yeariy imanense 
quantities of wheat and bavley, ava»ging thirty-five to forty bushels to 
ttfes aere. It is aeknowledged, by thousande who have Hyed(in all parts 
of the world, that for health, evenness of tempocature (the avi»age being 
70^,) and Salubrity", the climate is not surpassed l^ any (m the globe. 
Thesoen^, to^, is «sefaaBtin^; the broad ^^as, stretching from the 
foot hills of the coast range to l^e Sierra Nevada, fifky miles, are yari- 
egaled witihi groves of umbrageous oaks, luxariant 4elds <^ grain, and 
fine fiirms. bounded on the west by the high, rolling hiMs cf the coast 
range, whieh break and subdue the ehilly winds of the Pacofie, and on 
the east by the Sierras, which lift their sivow-capped peaks to the skies. 
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tbia beatiiifHl and extea«ve ¥1^7 prMeaiii t^ aoaD* of coaleiiimatt to the 
weaity imnugmot, aeoking a hom»y whtoh all iwgaag^ fails to deaoiib^. 

We are i&d®^^ ^ ^^- Strout, comHiy aaaeaacar, for tibe.follDwiiig valu- 
able statistics of the products and resomoaa.of 8ai» Joaqmn GouQtjy 
oompiled from his booka for 18^7 -z whaat, twelve tbovsaad ^eveii hun- 
dred aad tbirte^ aorea, three himdr^ and fifty-four tJ^ooaaad. tiro 
hundred and sixty bilsfbeia ; barley, tiiurty-flii^f ihouaond dght buudred 
aad twonty^aeyoQ ac^^a, eight huadred and fortf lAvo thouswd six hivir 
dred and BOTanty-fiFO buahels ; oato, o«e thovaaad dght huadred acrais 
fifty-aix thousand fovur huadred aud sixty bushola ; .rye, oae hundred 
acres, three tkomnd bushels ; earn, two hundred and. three tteres^ tea 
thousand one hundred and fifty buahela ; buckwheat, coxtj-oaeadfea, 
one thousand five hundred and twenty-five busheis ; peaa^ fi% aorea^ 
one tbouaand five huadred buahels ; beans, thirty^two aerea, one ti^- 
sand fiix hundred baahek ; - potatoes, two huadrad aad aiaety*oae a^rea, 
eighty-seven thousand three hundred bui^els; oaimis^ one -huadred 
aiaoes, thirty thousand bushels ; hay, elevea ..thous^d six ha&diad and 
seventy-four .aere% twenty-four thofuaad tous. Fruit tveea aad Via£&— 
apple trees, thirteeu thousand six hundred aad ti^rty; pei^h teeea^seveB 
thousand four huadr^ and tweety ; pear, oae thoaaaad t^rae huadrad 
and fifty ; plum, six hiuidrod aadifty; eh«ny, fear huadrkl aad aevea* 
ty-three; aeotariae, two hundred; quiaoe, dgbt hundred and.aiaeiy*' 
two^ apricot, five hundred and tweiity-&Mir; fiig^ ^ee hoadied aad 
ninety-six ; olive, seveatyHiiae ; poiaegiaaate, three tbouaaad oae hua«- 
dred and sixty-two ; peoau, forty-oae ; abaond, sixty ; walnut, sixty- 
three ; grape vines, twenty«^ht thoaaaad aix haadred aad forty ; rasj^ 
berry, Uiree hundred and iorty^uine; stiawbeny, sereateea .^o«uaad 
five kuadi:ed and sixty-&ur ; gooaebeny, two thoasand four huadred aad 
sixty-seven. Liye atook— Noises, Aaieriowi^ one thousaad ei§ht haadved 
and thirty-eight ; IBpaaish, {tam^) oae tbouaaad six haadred aad forty | 
Spanish, (wild,) one tbousaad Iswo hluidred aad tweat^^ total, horses, 
four thousand six hundred and ninety-eight ; mules, two thousand bae 
huadred aad twenty ; asses, fort^«two ; cows, five Aouaaad and tweaty- 
six; .ealves, four thousand tm» hundred and fi%4mr ; atook eati^, 
elevea thousand .six huadred aad forty.; beeiP aa|4K tluee thousaad six 
huadred and twe»ty-nine i oxen, one thousand &v^ bandred aad for^^r 
eight ; to^l number of eattle, twenty-five thoasaad uina huadred asd 
uiaety^eeyen ; sheep, fifteen thoasaad 4nd tbirtjM^^^ > 'fo^y ' fir* 
thousand m§ huadred and fifty-four *f k«gi^ niae thousaad two haadred 
aad seveaty^ght ; ehickaoe, ^rteen thoustaMi ea» baadsedand atae^^ 
two ; turkeys, three thousand aine hundred ftad eijighty-f»ur ; dudia, 
six hundred aad fifty ; geese, two huadred aad thixty-<aie. Theee are 
seven grist miUs, five propelled by^iteam an,d tn^ by wi^er, with a run 
of nineteea stones, whieh are valued at two haadred and eisht tiftopaaad 
dollars, and oae saw mill, within the.4^uaty ; together with six £emes 
and three tc^l bridges, valued at thirty thousand dollank Of tjie aiae^ 
ty-eight thousand three hundred aad aiaetytlbur aeres of land iaek)eod, 
sixty-four thousand four hua<hsed and twenty acies is in a state of ;OuHi^ 
vation. " 
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.The 0% of Stockton is mluated oa'a tlov^li nt the heltd'of Btesm 
navigation <m tke Ban JmqpMk BtTer, ig the seat of jnsdc^'c^f 8an Joa* 
quin t}o«nt]^, and oontsdns idxwit «tx tkOusand imliallttaiitfl. It m the 
eommemai depot lor a di^nct of ftto ^ottsaad square myes of anHfetfoiis 
8<h1 and roek, knoirn $m the ssuthern nines, ftirnishing steady and liust- 
lag eafployuirat for hundiods of ik^oneands of minerd. It is also looaled 
in the midst of ofte of tke no)D0st laard most fetdle ^leys in the state, 
of ytmi extent i»d resoutee, all whidi oomyne to promise for Bidekton 
a promi&ent and prospeform futnre. • 

In tbe tieinity ol Stockton Are many krge md'w^ enhivated fafrms. 
Mr. Overheieer, three miles ftomMwik, has a beantiM and well cnhi- 
rated farm, four hundred and fifty a«r^ nnder fine fence, post and rail, 
three huncbed mivem m ^fiHUit, av^srage tltirty bushels to the «ere, otfe 
hundred a6res of barley, thtrty-fiv<e hushels to the acre, a 'fine oottage, 
granary, large bam, and all the appliances necessary to carry on a well 
conducted fiirra. T^ soil is a light Idam^ deep aild rich. Plow» deep, 
and sow* gmia' early ; honee, his extra crop: 

Mr. B. H. CooMlDdt, eight miles lh)m S^^ton, has a f«h» of twenty- 
two hundred acres, ItMiced as fdHows: slit miles of ditch^ three and a 
half feel deep by three wide, with posls'and rails above; two miles, posts 
and aevvn rails; one mile, poets a^d i^ree ralk; four and a half miles, 
posts with four rails. Besides the fence inclosing the whcHe Arm, there 
is auffident to diriio ilrinio ^fte dURnrent fields. The orchard contains 
a genei;al variety- of fruit trees, numbering over three hundred, and Is 
in^ofl^d by a fienoe, six boards high. The Arming utensils consist in 
part of three gang plows^ (^ree plows each,) tw0 l&ge' square liarrowi^, 
seven triabgi£ff. harrews, four large cnltivators, valu^ at four hundred 
doiiazB each, four eomtaon enltivators, three reefers, two horse rakes, 
one thresher; twenty hollies, 9md foUft^n oxet^, with ail necessary har- 
ness, yokes, chains, etc.; .wind pumps fbr Water; and stabling sufficient 
for'all the teams; bkcksnith and wagt)n-mak^'s 6hops and tools, etc., 
which, witii the flunn^hous^, barn, hen-house, eomk, etc.,' combine 
to make one el the most complete ai»d cdntenient farming establishments 
in the state. 

Mr. Coaistodc plowe about 8ixt4teir hundred a^res, two hundred df 
which he thia year 8iim«er^iemo#8, tw^ hXindfed acres he mows for hay. 
Ctee hundsiad aeres bai j«st' ^weMed Its tMrd ei^ of barley, since plow-' 
ing or sowing. Two hundred acres, sowed very late, has this year yielded 
three t^oaaa»d buj^ds of barley. One hiindred acres, sowed laet winter 
to wheat, and e^t htmdred acres of volunteer, nothing done tb it bht 
to ^<b«Bh it in," made an a:^regate crop of fourteen thousand bttshds 
of eleer wheats add tweBty«4ve* hundred bushels of screenings. The 
hay crop this yi^r ateoitnta to one hundred and sevetity toms. It will 
be aaen that Mr. 06mete^« hm$iiMm is grain gromng, and yet he has 
some very fine stock, among which may be named hundreds of horses, 
neat eattle and h^. Ai^ a whole, thistem commends itself to the 
committee as worthy of especial notice. 

Mr. V. M. Peyton's farm, situated on the Oadaveras River, ten miles 
from Stockton, contains six hundred and fi% acres, well fenced, with 
5 
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po6t and nil^ three huadred and £hj mbw cnkiyaied i& iHieat, one 
himdrjed aoies in baiiey. UseB.a lurge gang pbw^ driwn by five yoke 
(^ cattle^ plowa ddepi aod hajrrow^ botk wajB. ATenige yuda of -vrheat, 
frpm twenty-five to tkkty l)tu»]»e]a to tb« ^re ; barley^ trwa, ^itiy to forty 
busbda. Tbis fin^ team is weU ewj^ied with tke btat farming imple- 
ments, and cidtivated with petfiect neatneBS, being freed firem all stampB^ 
rooto and rubbish, looking like a well kept park. TUs &im yieldi a 
net picpfit this year oi several thousand doUans, fully pfwing its owner 
to l^ a good agriculturist. Soil, a rich, mMem loam, whieh is the 
ehaivaet^ ^f tnost of the soil on the Cidatv^asy and Is p«r#Mt)y adaf>ted 
to the culture of fraita> grains and vegetaUes, of all vitrieties. 

Mnu Rhodes, five miles ttijm Stoakton, has a well eultivated fann )ofS 
two hundred aqyesy vuder post a&d jmI fanee^ isne hwdxed and fifty 
acres in wheat, piroducing a large orop) a pleasant rendenee, large bsm, 
oarriafe hoiis^ fruit, vegetable auad fiower galrdeb^ and all i^eoessary im- 
plements for canying.on swell regiilated and aikivated fai^n. This 
beautiful location was selected by Mrs. B. seme ^fetur yean siitee, and 
under her supervision and peiBeveiiiaee th«w has iiisen Irotn the wild 
plains a highly ooltivated ism and. beautiful booke. The himdreds of 
laay,. indolent California male farmers, who are oonstantly cryii^g hard 
times, no moiiey, poor eonntry^^ Jkc., would profit- by taking this Imdy's 
farm for a» example. . . - » 

Only a few farms in this county are Reported ; hund^reds of others «ould 
be named, equally as good, and maay mueh la^n .V 

Mr. G. N. Cannon, near the Asylum, has a lot three hundred feet 
square, well tilled and under good ^ultivi^ion. His garden contains 
peaeh, apple, plum, cherry, pear, n^rieot, almond, pom^gnwate and figsf 
in all, seventy-three trees ; eightyrfour seedlings of myerti vartetles. 
This garden is three years old, and the trees are as forward in growth as 
those grown in the Atlantic .States would be in four yean. 

Opposite Mr. Cannon's, Mrs^ Lilly & Sou have a fine garden of two 
and a half aer^, judiciously tilled by depp teeaehiug, matauring and 
constant irrigation, which is the only trs^ mode with the stiff, adobe, 
clayey soil; which the large and thrifty growth in this gacdan fully 
attesis. This garden ccmtains peaoh, appte, {dum^ ahnoftd, ehcny) pear, 
fig, nectarine^ apricot trees j in al(, two thousand ni»e hundred and 
twenty-three. Gurtants, geoseliertf ^ simL all vanaltes of vagotahleB^ all 
looking remarkably well 

Mr; C. T. Meader hasii handsoma resides^ and a w^ laid ^aiit garden, 
mider good 0ttltivatiou» Fruit trees, of severpltwell approved variettoB, 
two and three yoaxs old, all in very full bearings the trees of unowamon 
growth. The soil a* stiff cla^, a perfect adobe^ but,- by deep digging, a 
4ttle manure, and abundance of water, has prodno^ trees of graat 
growth and delicious fruits. < The trees equal in size those grown in 
ike old states twicQ their ikge. ; . 

Dr, E. S. Holden has a fine residenoe and has cultivate his grounds 
with much expense and care, by deep digging and ,&ee use of manure, 
two to three years old, consisting of ashes, - sand and tule muck. He 
has peach trees, bearing large and luscious &^, eighteen months fiK>m 
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Imd ; apple, pefeir, plum, ciMflnry; quince, grape vmes- trdlised over two 
hundred feet of arbors, strawberries, ^gooseberries, raspberries, currante, 
•11 of great and rapid growtby walks and ayenues, bordered by acacias, 
China trees, daaithus, elm, Vainut ; tobaeG6 tree, growing setenteen 
feet in sijt months,' black and hon^ !oeust, catalpas, hedges, etc. Also, 
many tropf<Nil plants and ehrubs. 

Dr. B. Ki Reid, adjoining the Insime Asylum, has a fine house, and 
a iVnit and fkut^ garden of unusual taste and elegance.' ; He has peach, 
pear^ pkun, apricot and other ftrdit trees smd vines in rich profttsion, 
and f^ harmeiiloudiy miisgled with climbing and bush roses, pi»sa- 
flora, jessamine, e^nti^e and clematis. In hlsp*ounds he has a plant 
of native California tobacco, only two years old, now standing more than 
tw&Oitf feet high. He mal^ f^ use of water, supplied by means of a 
wind p«n^p. \ 

On the ftrtst of August the comiiiittee visited the grounds of Judge 
Cfaner. Mr.,Orttner. httf a^ut sit hundred trees, two hundred of 
which are peaches m* full bearing and containing some veiy fine fhiit, 
amongFt which were some very fine seedlings ; he has, also, the usual 
varieties of pitmi, pear, Upple, etc. He has some veiy heavy bearing 
grape vines. • • ^ 

Same day visited the garden of Rev. Mr. Kroh. His lot, of ftftv by 
one hundred feet, C9ntains two hundt^ and fbrty-five grape mtes, (n dif* 
ferent ages, sixty-nine of which are in fuB bearing. H^ has twenty- 
seven apple trees, six of which a^e ill bearing, eleveii phim trees-, sev- 
enty-nine peach trees, of which fifteen are- in beftring, seventy-three 
neotarines, two bearing, fmir ^eartrewS, thirty-seven apricots, three 
bearing; aAso, cherry, quince, etc. Whole number of trees and vines, 
one thousand oite hundred and twenty-one^ beside considerable shrubbery 
and vegeifibles. 

The above iHll show what a large amount our soil will bear, ff properiy 
cultivated. 

We also visited the hotBse and ghmnds of B. W. Bdnrse. Mr. Bourse 
has a great variety of roses, and some of the finest we have seen. They 
have been sdeeted with' great care, tti^ shdw a healthy growth. ' Also, 
fruit trees in fiill. bearing, of the usual varieties; fine geraniums and 
otiier plants. We saw a number of the Gtaheitean niuiberry, growing 
finely; also, the largest and finest dea&der #e have evier seen. Mr. B. 
brought it from Mexico some six years since, and it has grown to an 
enonnoil» size, and ifheds its*Mgrance all over his garden: We saw 
sevens specimens of the Mexican eaetus, which were brought fix>m 
Mexico 1^ Mr: B. ' 

On the northern lin^ of the city, Wm. Green has two hundred vines, 
fbll of grapes, and very large dustdrs; also, three hundred vines in 
nureery. He has seventy-five fruit trees; hui garden is on an Indian 
mound, the soil very fine, and his trees and vines show a very rapid 
growth. He irrigates by wind 'pttmp, and conducts the water in 
trenches. 

We next visited the garden of Mr. John Petty. His' soil is mostly 
from the tule swaknp land, and -his trees and fiowers are grown very 
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jrapiiUy. fik gcouodB are kud 4iut tastef«Uy, and ara taken good csure 
of. His style of irri^tioii we consider to bo the best for gardes pur- 
poses of any. in the (^y, if not the state. He raises the water into a 
tank, by tiaeana of wind puoip^ and dktaibutes it thnni^'the garden by 
means of red-wood fliune, under the earth, at each tree or bii^h.. There 
are pieces of lead pipe extending from the flua^e, abo«t two iaohiss aboye 
the surlace of the earth. Thc^e pipes are capped, atid a small hole 
pierced in the top; On taming his £iu«^ that lets iht water into the 
flume/ eaeh ^pipe throws a jet about six ieet ii\ hight^ making, a very 
pleasant sight,, and iictinff on the txMs and plants like a jpaiA skoirer. 

ALr. J. Keeler baa. a beautiful, residenee and IvoD^e* His garden is 
tastefully laid -out, and the only one in the city where the pfinotpLe of 
deep trenchii^ has been earned out — ^the osjy troe system iar the per- 
fect preparation of the adobe soil. The stunted and sickly apf^ataaoe 
of his f^it ^rees, caused by being planted too deej), some twelve er fif- 
teen iaohe^ b«|ow thei? natural position^ is sufieient, pteef of a:b«d 
system. Trees should not be .set more than two inehea bek)w, their &st 
^fowth, particularly in oold, stiff, clayey soil. 

Visited Mr, €. T. Meadei^ wiK> hat a fine sesiden^e, and a well tilled 
garden, containing apple, pear, peach, plum, cherry, and qther kinds, of 
fruit trees, all looting tbri%-*^he ^aoh trees, thi^ yeaw old, in very 
full beaJH^ng^ and fruit very large and fine flavored. 

Also visited the gardens (tf Judge Brown^ G. 0. Burtcm, B- B- Par- 
ker^ and James Mills,. all exhihitkig qneommoA growth, of vegetables, 
flowers, plants and trees. 

Mr. Peyton has in his ^urden^ in Ais oilty, a variety of fruit trees, of 
rery large growth, ^ye noticed one peach tree, four yeaia old, over 
twenty feet higbj ^ukid the boughs seventy feet, and bent to the gTound 
with large and luscious fruit. This tree stands near a sink, a^d receives 
plenty <^ w&tert which is the oaoseof its large groptk and extr^ quality 
of fruit. 

Jir, Bateman haa a garden om h.i»dreji and fifty fe^t i^uarie, well 
filled with irare.vaneties of fruit treesi flowers, shrubbery, aiid ornamental 
trees, all kn^king tkdAy, and of. a large gvowih. Tfa^ Deetor ia a Steek- 
tpn pioneer in fruit growing, and is as skillful in puodnoing fimitB and 
flbwers as in administering the he^ng* art^ Soil is a strong, stiff elagr, 
but by frequent digging^d imgatbn hsf beoowa light and very pro- 
ductive* He has i^irty-five hundred black Joousi in miDsenf. 
. Mr. A. 8. Qage hpfi, in a lol^ thrf^e hundred £eetaquare, beiudes house, 
barn and outbuildingSy two hundved and iertf af^e^ peir^ plum, obeny, 
and almond trees, and fifty grape vines, all remarkably tibLrilfey, predueed 
by frequent diggl^ and irxigatio^. Hi» manner of pla|itii^> in holes 
thre^ feet d««p woid six wide, .the Jieil well mixtdwith old hoose maiMire, 
and two quarts of blood from a skugbter bowie to eao]k tree^ is highly 
commendable. . 

H. M. Gage has in his^garden plfie hundjced andfifty-nkie peach trees^ 
fifty-one apple, cherry, plum and pear^ fiv^ hundred and thirty*nine 
grape vines, all in bearing,, from two to four years old. 

On the 6th of August the c<Hnmittee visited San Fraaoisoo, and ex- 
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ammed.jQfiaDy Sua gpoemeiM of agtiBultvre and horticnltare^ among 
wkicb wa» ike exleasiv^ %nd h%hly e«iltiTaifced garden of .W. C. Walker, 
wlio haa spared neiiher pains Bor expefiuw ia'psoduoing; in large qoanti- 
ties, foa? tke £ftat incceaaing demand, all the rare varietieg of flowers, 
sliraMberf aad otnamiustol iv^es. The ooi^eryatorj^ oite hundred feet 
fefig^ cooitaifiB a Ttt^ number of oboiea etoiie and native -plants. .The 
dahlias, of oQe hundred varielies, cultiTated in ^ san(fy loam and in a 
shady position, liar excelled any iMiieed in this oountry or elsewhece. 
The trc^Mwal tr^^ aftd shrvfohery, piB«, spnioe, eedap, aad other yarieties 
of ever^^reeBS, all thihying as well as ia their mitive soil and climate. 
Eyery d^artment of this extensive esfcabiishsuuit evinces a skillful, 
scientific horticulturist and florist. 

Opposite Mr. Widksr's^ ot ike Golden G^te Nursery, is the Uiiited 
States Nursery of IVfr* O'Donnttll^ who is one of ike nAost industrious 
and skillful ^ardeeexsand florists in the state, as the large and thri% 
§pK>wth of ikb OQuntbss -varieties of omamcatal tnaes^ shandbhery, roses, 
and fiewevs^ well arranged gfounds, and fine ouitivat&oti, fdlj attesrt;. 

We iM>tieed> with much pletaure, the oninothus, trimaaed into many 
beautiful shapes. This beautiful eveigreen shrub grows in great 
abuadMiee in the saitd4iill»^hc)ut Ban Franeiseo, and for ornamental 
hed^ is unsurpassed. 

A shoKt drive brought us to the oelehrated ^'Garden of Koses," of 
Mr. fieury A* Sonntag, at the Mission Doloces. Mr. S, i4 ike iiurgest 
cultivator of the rose, id this «miBtry. His ga^doSBi is uader fine culti- 
vation, and oontains thousimds of rose bushes, of ever one « hundred 
ohoiOB aud rare vaiieU^) and ia probaUy the largest and finest collection 
of roses in the state. Mr. S. is ooastantly iHot^orting rare and choice, 
varieties from Sucope and the states. He eoesfders this country, both 
in s^ and climate, £hp i^vqmior to the Atkntic states, (where he has 
had a k»g expeiiiNioe,) ior the ettlttvalicMi. of roses, flowers, asid, shrub- 
bery of aU kinds. 

ffear Mr. SoABt^g's is the large aad haodsomely armiged-^ garden of 
Mr. John Center. This heaiKfei&} garden contains eigliteen acres, and 
is well tiled with elM>ioe fruit jkfees, flo^S^, aad omaaiientar plants. The 
laa^e and beautiful ^oons^rrstoiy, well filled with a great vuri^y «f flow- 
^, pfaNats, and shrujbtery, and a fine ^ntein in.ihe c»itt«, is well 
worth a long ^da to tm* Has quite a muttb^ of peach trees trained as 
efi^iers, whu^ cover a large surface, loek vei^ tiiniby, and are j>rolific 
bttirwSB. 

On the 15^ of August the eemni^tee visited Mofesluume Hill, fi% 
miles . from Stockton. This is one of' ike richest mming dii^ets in 
the stalie. MiUftDOS^ have been expended in ditehes, tunnehr, quarts 
maehineiy, etc. This place has & population of twx» thousand, ftnd has 
the appearance of industry, eut^i^se and wealth. Many of its resi- 
denoes, gardens, and <H'dbards, are very fine. . A. P. Dudley has a 
spacious and costly residence ; in his tasty and well laid out garden are 
found growing, though high up in the mountuins, rare flowers, roses, 
tropical shrubbery, and trees in great luxuriance. 

The orchards and gardens o;f Dr.' Sober, H. M. Stnrgess, Judge 
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Thomafi, and Bryant, and many od&ers, ha^e peaeh, apple, pe^n*^ ^um, 
and other yarieties of fnk trees, and grape Tines, in fidi bearing at two 
years old, and growing with great rapidity. Com, e£ several varietiee, 
hops, vegetables of all kindu, thrive in the moniitains to the entire sa^s- 
fax3tion of the prodaeers, always being snre of lairge and proilable oropiiB. 
The warm, oongenial elimate, abundance of water, for irrigation, trmn. 
the thousands of mountain springs^ the deep, 'rich, allnviid soil in Che 
valleys, and the red, gravelly loam on the hills, prodnoe fimtt trees and 
vegetables to great perfection. The enfterprising and handsome motin- 
tain towns, Sonora, Columbia, Murpl^e, San Andres, 8piuigfidd, and 
many others, thoagh not viaited, are equally pndsewdrthy widi Mokel- 
umne Hill. ' 

1£ *the mountains, (Sierra Nevada^) fh>m the extreme Botth to 
the south, or the length of ^^e* state, e^t hundred mUes, aire thoiuandd 
of rich, fertile valleys, watered by nevw falling epringa, wh&h guc^ fitmi 
the mountains and hill sldea^ qusdtly and rtomanlieafiy sitimted) wailing' 
only the husbandman and plow, to produoe eveiy variety of nortiieni 
and^tropical grains,- giasses, and vegetables, in quality and <][uaMity to 
suit the most exacting cultivator. 

The agricultuiist and horticulturist front steriie Nfm England, Who 
lives one-third of the year in a snow-bank, and the balanoe in hard toil 
to rid his fields of trees, stumps, and'Stonies, here had noHiing to do but 
to turn the furrow, plant his seed, and^ in due time, a suns and afcun^ 
dant <$rop fellows. A eiiuate, too, for e^resnees of temp^ture, health, 
and sahibriiy, umuipa^sed. ^ The adaptability of these valleys and 
hill sides,' for ^uit^rowihg, is just being diseoveped^ The mtnastFoue 
pears, apples, peaehes, and plums^ raised this season, trurpass all others 
grown in the stote. Fig»«nd grskpe^ grow and mature with all their 
native luxuriance and peid^eotkm. €otton, hemp, tobaeoo, Chinese sugar 
cane<-rin fldiort, every agricuiteral product Maehes ks highest perfoeUon 
in these valleys, and, in a very few yeai*s they can, and undoubtedly wHI, 
produee vast quantities for exportifl^tt, and turn* to ether eountrtee the 
present Mediterranean fleet^ ef siti hundred and forty-three vessels, 
which annually leave for the Atlanlie ^portH^ loaded^wtdi figs, lemons, 
limes, <»wiges, predacts of t&e vine, almondB, eurcants, and ^taislns, to 
tihe amount of seven and a quarter milliena pf deikrs. Italy, and the 
countries bordering on tIf«''Mediteitnttean,*iiDnuflily preduee over two 
hundred miltitms of doNars' worth of wool and £rtut produots ^ one 
hundred millions' worth are sent to foreign mai^kets. California has a 
climate and soil vecy simitor, and, with the perseverance ai\d iidoinitable 
energy of her inhabitanitsy and the twelve millions of acres of a^le 
lands, should also, in due time, freight to foreign markets her six 
hundred and forty-three vessels. The indsing of sheep in the moun- * 
tains has been perfectly tested. < In no pait of the world do they thrive 
better, and soon, wool will be exported in large quantities; importations 
of which, amounted, la«t year, to fifteen^ millions of pounds, valued, at 
one million seven hundred thousand dollars. 

The culture of the grape and. the manufiusture of wine, i$ rapidly 
beoonung a large, iniportant and profitable business. Oennans, French, 
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and ethers, oamiog from wine^rodueing eoontries, who hi^Te lutd long 
and full experienoe ia the eultuse of the grape/pronoimpe this the beat 
seotioo of the world for its growth aod perfeot maturity. There are 
now oyer three milUonii of gra|»e yinea i» thia State, iapreaaing^ by 
hundjpeda^. of thonaatida, aanuallj. Over one millioi^ galkma of wine 
eould hs^e been manufactured from gfapes grown in Los Angeles this 
year. We sImiU soon become a gteat wine-produoiag eountry,a£d export, 
annuaUy, miUiona of galloBS. ^ " 

Sugar beets and Chinese nigar oane have been raised this season, in 
several seetionb of the Sta^, sul&cient in quantity to fully test the 
peactiqability of xaisang them &e.the mami&oture d sugar; and who 
doubts that we shall not sooif become a great sugar^produqing country ? 

The eiiltiire <:^ hemp iii different sectAons of the state, this sea^n, 
fully pisoves the adaptation of our soil and elimate to its perfect growth. 

The adaptation of our oouiiliiry to agricultural pursvdts, and the capacity 
of the soil for grain And froit^rowing, se^m to have been almost 
unknown until within the last ^even years. Yet ^e now &ad that the 
state contains abciut seveniy-^even- n^iUions (^ aores suited to agricul- 
tural aud gsafing purposcSS, distributed as follows: forty-two millions 
adapted by nature tociiltivattott} J&ve million^ of t^le lands, easily 
reclaimed, and thirty millions of gxasing land. There are already under 
cultivation, ft^e htindred and^sefvent^-oiiie thousand acres,. of which 
one h|ul4red and seventy-eight thopumd nine hundred and sixty-three 
acres have produeed three million nine hundbred and sixty-eight thousuid 
six hundred imd ninety bushe(s of* wheat; one hundred^ and fifty-four 
thousand six hundpsd >and sevei^^ aiei«s hjpkve produced fbur million six 
hundred aad thirty-nine thousand six hundred and seventyneight bushels 
of' bcuriey,vand .thirty-seven thousand six hundred and twenty ac^es have 
. produced one million two hundred and sixty-three.Uiouaand three^h^ndred 
aad fifty-nine bushels of oats. There are,^alao, in the state, ten thousand 
six hundred' horses, thirty* theusiwid muks, six hftindred and eighty-ibur 
thousand head of oattle, t«ro hiiMred an4 fifty^three thousand sheep, 
one hundr^ and eighty?six thousand five hundsed and eighty-five swine, 
and t«ro hundred and sixty-six. thousand three h|u»dred poultry. 

In view of the abave statiitiosy no ma«^ who has a reputation worth 
risking, will hazard the assertion that California jls j»Ql as eminently m 
H^ei&urid as a mining eouiMtry. 

Theoo^imittee le£b Stoekl^on on the 20th of Aiigndt^ to visit the valley 
of San J^os^« After . tiNhveling twenty-fiv^oniles, we reached the foot hills 
q£ ihe^oeaob^rai^, and thenee Mowed up ^^ Qoml-HoUow," ei^t miles, 
to the ooal mnes lately discovered, v Eou^dse^eKai large tuni^els running 
into the hill side«» where a. fair ooa) i» found, undoubtedly in large 
quantities. Erem ti^€»e wines to the San Joaquin xiver, some twelve 
miles^ and to Sioakten, thirty^iifive misUN^ is almost a dead level, well suited 
for land earyiage to transport ,the eoal. The largest and best mine is at the 
base of ^^e hii^ through whieh the eoi^mplated Stockton aad San Fran- 
oiseo railroad is to pass, by a tunnel one and a, half miles long. Passing 
over thisietteep hill, (one thousand five hundred feet in bight,)* we entered 
the large aad beautiful livermore. Valley^ so celebrated for its herds of 
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twentj thousand <3attle. FoHowing the foot kills, over one of the best 
roads, and tliroogh on€ of the most j^ictaresqne districts in thd state, 'we 
stopped, for the night, at the wdl known Hot Sulphur Springs, Bisity- 
five miles from Stiockton. These spring -are - much reisorted to, for th« 
sulphur baths and medical quatities of* the water. They are located at 
the base of a high moiintun, looking down upon a lovely and romantic^ 
vi^ley. Leaving the springs, tke next noming we passed^ through a 
rich and well settled country, fifteen miles, to San 'Jo64, where 'we met 
Dr. Cobb, the eon«sponding secreliary ; Mr. Daniels, one of the vice 
presidents; 'Mr. Low^^ the well known -lan4Mmpe ^rdener, and several 
other gentlemen, who aceompanied us during our two days tour tiirough 
the San Jo8<6 and Sfnta Clara Valleys. * 

The celebrated valley of San Jbs^ is the principal agriottitund part of 
S^nta Clara County, and is the best cultivated portion of this state, and 
is appropriately called the << Garden of CaMlbmia.^' Pomona and Flora 
reign here supreme. The numerous orchards, nursmes, vineyards and 
highly cxdtivated farms, oongeniaHt/ of cMmate, deep, ridh soil^ And its 
enterprising inhabitants, must insure riches and prosperity. This valley, 
too, is celebrated as the vaJiey of the musiss and ckasics, having two in- 
corporated colleges and ^evml excellent academies. Number of stu- 
dents, two hundred and ninety ; number of acres inclosed, sixty thou- 
sand ; cultivated, twenty-fiv^ thousand ^re hundred ; in wheat, fifteen 
thotisand acres; barley, two -thousand four hx^ndred aofes; oats, one 
thousand acres. Av^ni^ yield of wheaA, twenty bilshels; bairley, dliirfy- 
five builds ; oatS, ihirty-two bushels. Fruit trees, of iJl kinds^ about 
one million. The one hundred orefaaids, in. this valley, are mo^e exten- 
sive, thrifty, and pvoduee larger (excepting the peach) and more luscious 
fruits, partieulariy the pear luid apple, than we * have fouild elsewhere. 
The fruit and nursery business here is becoming extensive and profitable. . 

Live stock-^hcnrses^ American, one thousand ; Spintsh, three thou- ' 
sand two hundred ; nn^, five hundred and tw^ty-; asses,* forty; oolts, 
American, four thousand three hundred ; oxen, «ight hundred and Mty ; 
Spanish, one thousMid three hundred ; sheepy one thousand lour hun^ 
dred; swine, five thousand. Tl^s valley, too, is celebrated lor its aitesim 
welhi, numbering over one hundred and twenty, siMue disilhaiging fbur 
thousand gallons ^ minute. 

Mr. Daniels,, one of the vice presidents ^ tke^ Staite Agrieuitural 
Society, has a beautiful -garden, under fine euitiVatton, eontii&ing 
many varieties^ native and fn^gn -shrubbery, ti^med in varijeros fenns; 
also, a choice variety of^ftuit tfses ; ftn Osage •onmgehddge^ five hundred 
feet Icmg, four -years M, fine <ieet high, veiy oompac^, trimmed w^ge 
shape, headed in .«T^ montlr. Hm, also, « beatliM hedge of 1^ same 
length, made of the Ciiiifi)r]«ia ^il<i eherry or htMjj "Whteh is fiyatod in 
the Coast Bange Mountains in tthundanee^^^a curiy leaf evergreen, of 
beautiful fc^age ; likewise, a beautiful hedge ef ^e Ulex Eurepea.' Our 
state produces a great variety efbeautiM overmen shrabbery, well 
suited for hedges. Tiite heath, eefual to the Scotch or Australian. The 
escalonia, fouhd in great abundance near Sacramento. Hawthorn, 
found on the Rumsian Eaver. Oimesell, wild cheriy, stiwwbenry tree^ ero- 
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nothnSy growing in great abundance on the sand hills in San Francisco. 
Mr< Daniels has, also^ eighteen varieties of choice foreign grapes, all bearing 
abundantly ; also, pear trees, twelve varieties, three years old, AiU of 
lai^ and lusetonsiVnit. ^ ' 

Oapt.- Joseph Aram has a fine growth of all kinds of fruit trees, cur- 
rants, gooseberries, raspberries and strawberries; also, one thousand 
gn^ vines^ California ; one thousand grape vines, foreign, twenty varie- 
ties y one thcmsand four hundred peach trees, one hundred apple trees, 
four hundred apricot trees, ^ree nundred plum trees, fifteen varieties ; 
^ve hundred pear, thirty varieties ; one thousand weeping wiJlow, and 
five thousand wainut. 

He has an Osage orange bush^ (or .rather tree,)i three. years old, over 
twenty feet high. . 

Partly surroanding the flower garden is a beautifol Osage orange hedge, 
five hundred feet longy and five feet in hight, trimmed to a sharp point, 
presenting a solid surface of verdure. This hedge, for its true and 
even sur&ce, and compactness, surpasses. any that we have observed in 
the state. - Mr. Aram's mode of culture is, to let it have one year's 
growth, then head down . to within six inches of the ground, and trim- 
ming monthly afterward. He cuts about half of the new growth at 
eacli pruning } a system which throws out laterals from the stem close to 
the ground, and produces, in three yeacs, a close, compact hedge, which 
a squirrel oouM not pass through. 

Mr. A. irrigates^ his grounds hj an artesian well. ^ Soil, rich, deep 
loam, som^hat sandy. « 

We were much int^ested in visiting the garden and residence of 
Mr. F. -€h. Appkton. The grounds are very taste^ly arranged. What 
principally attracted our attention .was the apiary, containing aver two 
hundred hives, all- doi%*weU, eacli hive producing irom th^ee to four 
swarms yeariy. The honey is of the finest quality. Experiments made 
indifferent parts- of the* state- the past year, give full assurance that 
there ia^no part of the world superior to California forthe honey bee. 
Price of honey, per pound, fifty cents; price of swarms, in ^ive, one 
hundred dolhirs. ' . , 

Judge 'Hester has a fine and highly ci^tivated fruit and ornamental 
garden; has eleven hundred apple trees, all of large and healthy growth, 
four years -old. Measured apples, of the ^^G-loria Mundi^' variety, fif- 
tOMi and a half inches in oircumfbrniee, and several weeks' to maturo. 
Also, liafr several hundred peach, plum, pear, 6herry, aprieot and necta- 
rine trees, irrigates by an artesian well. Soil, light k)am. 

Dr. Cobb has half an acre of hemp, grown on a stiff, clayey soil, 
without irrigation or cultivation, ' averaging twelve feet in hight, some 
stalks being seventeen feet high. Its rank growth may be considered a 
fault, but the fibro had the appearance of being fine and good. Hemp 
has been< raised this season in different sections of the state, and on 
different soils, and ][$hHlu6ed large crops. If* the quality proves to be 
good, thero is no reason that our state shpuld not be a great h^mp pro- 
ducing eoiintry/and in a very lew year» icompete with Kussia. 

The fine orchard of Mr. Case has four hundred apple trees, two hun- 
6 
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dred peacB, mxij oKierry, sixty pliim^ edxlypear, nectanney> apricot and 
quince^ all in full bearing.- The apple and pear trees are of many, rare 
varieties, and the fruit very large. Measured one appie^ " Gloria Mun- 
di/' sixteen and one-eighth inches in circum^rence,, haying yet several 
weeks to mature. Noticed a small pear tree, ** Duchess d^ Angouleme/' 
three and a half feet high, bearing twenty-eight pears, each ^>ear sup- 
posed to weigh over one pound. Has a nursery, containing over ten 
thousand ^it trees, idl looking very thrifty. Uses n« water, but stirs 
tiie earth often. Clay soil.' The apphes in the orchard, sold this season 
for seventeen hundred and fifty dollars. ^ . 

Major HenSley's residence, extensive g^unds, arbon, mstie work, 
summer-house, fences, bam, fruit, flower and vegetable gardens, com- 
bining the ornamental with the useful, render this place one of l^e 
most charming and costly homes in C^fomia. The laadscape garden 
contains a large variety of native' trees, planted' three years i6i&ce, making 
now quite a dense forest. The fruit garden contains many rare varieties 
of apple, pear, peach, a.nd plum trees, from three to lour years old, 
all in full bearing. Observed quite a number of apple and peach trees, 
trellised in the espalier style, all in full bearing. 

This beautiful place was laid out by Mr. J. R. Lowe, of that city, 
and is another proof of his taste^ and talent as a landscape gardener; 
Landscape gardening is becoming quite fEishi6nable, ^ombiaisg the 
beautiful and pictur.esque. The careless, irr^ular, but griueful, curves 
and windings of the carriage drives,' bordered with fl<Jw«ry hedges, lawns, 
eroups of rare and well shaped trees, surrounded ind minted,' forest* 
Hke, with shrubs and running vines, please the admirer of natiore far 
more than the old geometric style, or a stiff, set, me^yhasical form. 

Thopias Fallon, Esq., has the best producing piear trees, probably, 
in the state, 'having fruit of remarkable size and quantity, many of the 
pears measuring over fourteen inches* ih oircumfbrence. He has four 
(Ad pear treeS; planted by the old Spanish missionaries over sixty years 
srnce^ and grafted in^ 1854 with the Bartlett; producing three thousand 
pounds this season, which sold fer six hundred ^llas^. On one small 
p^ar tree, four years old, we counted^ on a smalllimb, nine inches long, 
ten largQ pea3:is, weighing, over one pound each. On less than tW«nty 
feet square are fifteen pear trees^ of several varieties, bearing more fruit 
in weight' than wood, some weighing over two pounds* One limb, 
eighteen inches long,' bearing twenty-two pears, iw^king over one «nd 
one-half pounds ea^h. The fruit of this little gardeh, of thirty tr^s, 
sold for sixteen hundred dollars. Soil, rioti, Hght loam, well cultivated 
and watered. 

We were highly pleased with our visit to Mr. D.'F. Adams' nurseiy, 
which contains, on three and cmiMhalf acres of land, twenty thousand 
apple trees, seventy-five varieties grafted, and eight* hundred p^ar trees, 
ninety-five varieties. This is one of the best nurseries in the 'State. 
The uniformity of the tr^es and seedlings, Uie frequent cultavi^tion and 
irrigation, large and thrifty growth, perfect neatness of ihe grounds, 
and manner of irrigation, which is by running water in ditches twelve 
feet apart, watering the extremity c^ the roots instead of the trunk, 
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aiid heading dowA hid tre^, tkus maldiig a hiuidsoikie \>mk top instead 
of growing a whip^lalk, shows skilly care and expeiienee, and a scien- 
tifie borlieviturist. Dwarf fruit trees, are the prevailing fashion ; severe 
winter pmning, starting branches % twelve or twenty inches £rom the 
ground, will produce earlier and better firait than any other mode. 

Mr. James B. Lowe has, on two acrea, including house, shed and 
barn, over twentyrfour thousand trees of the foUowilig varieties : three 
thousand three hundred and sixty cherry, twenty varieties ; two thou* 
sand pear, thirty varieties ; one thousand plum, all two y^ars old, many 
of them in bearing ; five thousand peach, budded with peach, apricot 
and neetarine ; five thousand firve hundred apple, eighteen varieties ; 
one hundred and twenty-^z peach, one hundred and forty.apple, eighty 
pear, in bearing, all of superior growth and fruit ; four thousand cur- 
rants, 'Unree vasietiesj a large variety of rare shrubbery, and a fine, well 
trimmed Osage orange hedge surrounding the garden. Mr. Lowe is an 
experi^ieed and scientific landscape gardener, educated in England to 
the art. The many beautiful' gardens planned .and finished by him in 
different sections of the state, mlly att^t his taste and ability. 

The committee next visited the ^^ Commercial Nurs^,'' Messrs. 
Smith & Winehell, proprietonv This well known nurs^ contains one 
hundred and fifty thousand trees, viz : peaches, thirty varieties ; apple, 
ninety ; cherry, three ; plum, twenty ; pears, forty ; apricots, ^ix ; nec- 
tarines, eight; also, a Uurge quantity of currants, gooseberries, raspber- 
ries, strawberries, and a large assortment of shade and ornamental trees. 
Messrs. S. & W. have aklopted, like many others, the style of heading 
in their fruit trees, making a low and bushy top, instead of the long, 
unsightly whip^talk, to be blown down by the firat high wind, or if, by 
ehance, it should keep its njjright position, will require twice the age to 
mature fruit. The thousands of one and two years old apple, and peax 
trees in t^is nursery, are large and thrifty, apd quite^ ornamiental. 
They use^ but little water, substituting weekly use of the (cultivator. 

Mr.Pellier has twelve aores in orchard and nursery, containing six 
hundred peach trees, eight hundred apple, fidiir hundred pear, ten 
thousand seedlings in nursery, and six hundred^ grape vines, twenty 
varieties. . Soil, dark loam and sandy. Irrigates by arte«|ian ;vf ell. 

The committee take great pleasure in noticing the beautiful flower 
and onuunental garden and nurseiy owned by Wm.. O'Donnell. This 
highly (mlti^ted garden of twelve aeres is but two years old. The 
arbors, walks, omameatal and fruit trees, of uncommon growth. Flowers 
in great va^ety; exotics, roses, etc., would well compare with gardens 
in the older states that have been cultivated eight or ten years; all giving 
evidence of skill, industry, and perseverauioe worthy of a Califomian. 

Mr. O'Donnell has in his garden forty-six thousand four hundred 
trees, vinee, shrubs, etc.; ornamental standard trees, one thousand; 
standavd, apple, pear, peach,* cheriy, plum, two thousand ; ornamental 
shrubbery, for sale, five thousand; roses, of every variety, jSye thousand; 
black locust and honey locust, two thousand; ahmthus, judas laree, 
cataipa, two hundred; Australian acaoia, yellow acaeia, two thousand; 
apple, pear, peaeh, cheny, plum, six thousand; ourranl^, gooseberries, 
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raspberries, three thousand; peaeiies, in b^d, ten thousand; Ei^Iirii 
ash, sugar maple, three thousand; running vmes, df every yariety, fotur 
thousand; ievwgreens, of every variety, three thousa&d; ^fainee, four 
hundred^ elm, poplar, two hundred; snow balb and iilacs, two 
hundred; grape vines, three thousand 

Mr. L. £. Grould's large anjd £ne orohard contains ninoty acres, and 
is under high and oareful cultivation, every d^)iartBicnft exhibiting 
horticulture skill and industry. The soil is peculiarly adapted to the 
culture of all f^ts, being a deep, mellow, rich loajn, with a good 
mixture of sand and gravel. 

The nun^ry contains three . thousand apple trees, two yean old, 
eighty-four varieties; thirteen thousand, one year eld; two thousand 
five hundred pear, forty-five varieties, one year old; cherries, fourteen 
hundred, thirty varieties; plum, eleven hundred, eighteen vurieties; 
apricots, nectarines and grape vines, thirty thousand. 

The orchard contains seven hundred apple trees, eight hundred peach> 
five hundred pear, three hundred and Mty cherry, one hundred plumi; 
grapes, in nursery, two thousand; foragn grapes, one thousand; seventy 
varieties; two and one-half acres in strawberries, six varieties; Long- 
worth's seedlings and Boston pine, doing the best; these are prolific 
bearers in all seclaons of the state. 

We noticed a ield (ji Chinese sugar cane, doing remarkably well, and 
without much care, and no water; another proof that ^is cane ean be 
cultivated in this state to gr^i^t perfection. 

Mr. Wm. M. Lent's residence occupies one of the most eommaiMliDg 
situations in Santa Clara, and is surrounded by^ome eighteen acres of 
highly cultivated grounds. His grape' vines, peach, a^pie, pear, and 
other fruit trees, are but little over two years dd, and most of them u 
full bearing. In the fruit garden toe three hundred and twetity peach 
trees, three htkndred and twenty-$ve apple, fifty cherry, forty apricot, 
three pear, fifteen thousand seedling peach, three hundred grape vines, 
twenty varieties; tiro .h«ndried CaHfomia, aU trellised on large and 
highly finished arbors, which extend, in several sectiens, over two thousand 
four hundred and ^xty feet ; has, also, two acres in strawberries, of 
several varieties ; a beautiful escalonia hedge, six hundred fe^ long; 
noticed a splen.did red-wood tree, eighteen feet high^ but two years froigi 
a small seedling, set out at the commencement of the winter rains. In 
the mountains near by, are a great variety of evei^reens, and thousands 
are yearly transplanted, to no purpose, from the h/oi that they are set out 
in February and March; if they are carefully taken up and transplanted 
in December, or during the first rains, ninety in one hundred' will live. 
Has two large artesian wells, which give abandanee of w«ter for 
irrigation; sml, deep,. rich clayey loam. 

We spent a couple of hours, very pleasantly, and with mueh interest, 
with Mr. Burtioe, the proprietor, of '* Laurel Farm.'' This is one of the 
most splendid and highly cultivated ffunns in the state, contains six 
hundred acres, handsomely fenced, and well stocked with.8ixtymikh.eows, 
one hundred uid l^rty Cattle, and twenty-five horses. The beaatiM 
little river, Guadalupe, skirts one side of this &rm, which i^ffords abun- 
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dance of water for all purpofies. The cottage is approached, from the 
road^ by a -handsomet wide drive-way, half a mile in length, lined, on 
either side, by three rows of black locust. Approaching the residence, 
from another direction, is a beautiful diive-way, one mile in length, 
skirting d^e Guadalupe, shaded by four rows of locust, and other orna- 
mental tree^. The Hmbrageous trees, of several yariieties, a^id the dense 
growth and deep green foliage pn the river banks, give quite a tropical 
appearances LaaSing. intd me^ landscape, garden, which is finely shaded 
by clumps and groups of ornament trees, well trimmed shrubbery, 
roses, etc., is a locust arbor, four hundred feet long, thirty feet high, 
the. limbs trained, across, at the top, so as to form a complete bower. 
Ne^ the lamJUoape garden is a handsomely arranged flower garden, well 
filled with choice flowers, and under high cultivation. In the rear of 
these are the vegetable and fruit gardens. 

Surrounding the whole is a hedge of Osage orange, escalonia and cro- 
nothus, trimiaed in neat mid handsome forms. The Osage orange hedge, 
three-fourths of a mile in length, is considered the best in ike state, and 
well worthy of the first premium. This hedge is four years old, planted 
two rows, deep, six inches apart, trimmed f|rom four to six times a year. In 
rear of this hedge are four rows of the black locust, planted four feet 
apart, which answer the double, purpose of .breaking off the wind and 
producing a be^^utiful shade for promenades and drives. 

In the frmt departi&ent are seven thousand grape vines, of several 
varieties; three thousand peach, apple, pear, plum and cherry.* One 
apre of .raspberries, strawberries, goos^^rries ^nd currants, of fine, < 
healthy growth, and very prolific. The soil, alluvial, and a deep, rich 
black loam. 

Your committee spent an hour, very pleasantly, with Mr. Lick, the 
proprietor of the celebrnted Lick's flour mills, which are said to be the 
most costly and best finished, mills i^ the state. The mill, granary, 
grounds and dam cost over half a milhon dollars. It contains four runs 
of French buhr stone, and turns out two hundred barrels, per day, of su- 
perior flour. Mr. Lick has &n orchard, of for^y acres, containing four 
thousand apple, pear, peach, plum and cherry; most of the trees weve 
bearing, and but two vears old. 

Mr. J. Cook has a. lovely little residence on the Ahuneda road, which 
is surrounded with flowers, fruit trees, i^id a willow hedge twenty feet 
high, one thousand feet long, and one dense mass of green foliage, 
so compact that a rabbit could not pasa vthrough it. Noticed several 
valuable seedling peach trees, of large growth and fine fruit,, ope meas- 
uring nine and a half inches in circumference, three years old ; the 
fruit of unconunon size and flavor. Mr. Cook deserves great credit in 
producing so large a growth and variety of trees and shrubbery on re- 
claimed limd; four yean^ sincO, it was a swamp or bog-hole. He 
has also a fine variety qf grape, growing vigorously. The black Moroc- 
co, loaded with large clusters of grapes. This delicate grape does well 
in this section of the state. 

Stockton Hanch. — This large and beautiful ranch, two miles from San 
Jos^, owned by Com. Stockton, contains two leagues, and is carried on 
by Mr. Kennedy, a skillful and practical agriculturist. 
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One hundred and Beyenty*llye acres prbdaeed, this seaion; six thou- 
sand bushels of wheat; which is a large crop, for this unoommdftlj dry 
season. The average crop, in this valley, of barley and wheat, this 
season, is about twelve bushels to the Acre. 

In the orchard are three hundred apple, four hundred peaoh, and two 
hundred other kinds of fruit trees-^ one acre of strawberries,- of sev- 
eral varieti^. Soil, deep, rich, black loam. 

On the 16th of September, the ootnttnttee cmnmeneed visiting several 
sections of Alameda County, which is one of the most extensive and 
flourishing agricultural districts in the state, containing eight hundred 
square miles, and having fifty^ix thousand acres -under cultivation, pro- 
ducing, last year, four hundred and sixty-two thousand bushels of wheat, 
ninety-one thousand eight hundred bushels of barley, two hundred and 
sixty thousand bushels of oats, teti thousand bushels of com, twenty- 
One thousand seven hundred bushels of potatoes, and thousands of 
bushels of buckwheat, rye, com, beans, and all varieties of vegetables. 
Butter, twelve thousand pounds ; cheese, one hundred and sixty-three 
thousand pounds. Wool, twenty-eight thousand pounds. Of stock, 
four thousand horses, one thousand mules, sixty-three jacks, four thou- 
sand two hundred and twenty-three cows, and thirteen' thousand three 
hundred and twenty-five cattle. Fmit trees, of all varieties, over one 
million. The average crops of wheat and bariey ara^larger than in any 
other county. Potatoes are raised in large quantities, but not so good as 
those raised in Russian River Valley, the soil being a clayey loam. 

Our first visit was at Rev. Mr. Myers', who lives in Alameda,* an en- 
chanting and lovely spot, one mile from the ferry, approached by an 
even and smooth road, passing throtigh a forest of evergreen oaks, by 
^e gardens and handsome cottages. ' 

The extensive "Pioneer Nursery" and orchard of Mr. Myers, is cul- 
tivated with great care and neatness. Trees, generally, looking healthy 
and vigorous, considering that they have had no irrigation ; the Hght, 
sandy soil, requiring morci irrigation tfian the clayey ^d dark loamy 
soils. The orchard and nursery, of twenty-five acres, contains the 
following list of trees: Apple trees, three years old, forty varie- 
ties, twenty-four thousand ;• apple trees, two years old, forty varieties, 
eight thousand; apple trees, thirty approved varieties, eighteen thou- 
sand; pear trees, fifteen varieties, one and two years old, one thousand; 
cherry trees, twelve varieties, one and two years old, one thousaiid ; 
plum trees, twelve varieties, two years old, one thousand five hundred ; 
plum trees, fifteen varieties, one year old, four thousand ; nectarine 
trees, one and two years old, four varieties, one thousand ; apricot-trees, 
one and two years old, four varieties, two thousand ; fig trees, purple, 
one year old, five thousand ; grapes, foreign, two years old vines, two 
thousand ;. grapes, California, one year old vines, three thousand ; cur- 
rants, five thousand; seedling peach trees, *five hundred and Mty 
thousand. 

Opposite Mr. Myers', is the large and extensive nursery of the Hon. 
Wilson Flint. This is the largest nursery in the state, and contains a 
great variety of frait trees and seedlings. The apple, pear, plum, and 
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cherry; one and two yeans old, are large and thrifty; uses no water) bat 
substitutes the eultiyator. Soil, dee^, ri^h, clayey loam, with a moist 
sabnaoil. EoUowing is a list of trees, numbering thirty-four thousand 
eight hundred: peach trees, one yearns growth from^ hiid, forty 
varieties, seventy-five thousand; seedling peach trees, in bud, thirty 
thousand; apriept treetf, one year old^ from bud, six varieties, twenty 
thousand; apricot trees, in bud, fifteen thousand; nectarines, one year 
old, from bud, five thousand.; plum trees; one year old, thirty-six varie- 
ties, twelve thousand ; plmm trees, twe years old, two. thousand; plum 
trees, in bud, eighteen thousand ; plum trees, one year old, forty varie- 
ties, five thousand ; pear trees^ two years old, one thousand ; seedling 
pear trees, four thousand ; quince threes, six thousand ; cherry trees, one 
year eld, sixtewi varieties, eighteen thou«ftnd ; cherry trees, in bud, 
seven thousand ; seedling ch^ry trees, twenty thousand ; apple trees, 
xtwe years old, thivty vasieties, fifteen thousand ; apple trees, one year 
old, twenty varieties, fourteen thousand ; seedling apple trees, twenty- 
five thoitsand; pomegranate trees, one thousand; grape vines, two years 
old, thirty thousaaiMl ; ^^e vines, one year old, twenty thousand. . 

Near Mr. Flint's are the beauti&l residenoe and highly cultivated 
grounds of Mr. Sather: Mr. S. has a' very handsome avenue, running 
fpom the residence l^itough the flower-garden and orchard, one-third of 
a mile long, bordered on ^ei^Ei^ side by large and well shaped cherry 
trees, whioh are very oraaaeatalf The orehard contains three hundred 
peach, <two thousand two hundred plum, apple, pear> and cherry trees; 
irrigates by aatesian wdl; one hundred ^and nxty feet de^, discharging 
nine hundred gallons per minute. 

' After visiting the lai^ and ext^sive orchards and nurseries of Ala- 
meda, we visited Mr. Ijewelling,.on ^ma Lbrenzo Creek, sOme ten mil^s 
distant Mr. Lewelling his forty acres in yorohard and nursery, 
suR^dunded by an Osage orange hedgoy two years old, and one mile 
long. This hedge is planted in two row% six inches ap»rt, pruned back 
one-half, three times a year; the compact, hedge-like.appearance, is an. 
evidenee of a good mode of culture. In orchard and nursery, are 
twenty^e thousand apple trees, two years old, one hundred and two 
varieties; one thousand. five hundred peach trees^ twenty-four varieties; 
one-tkoQsand fiv^ hundred peach trees^ two years old; four thousand 
five hundred pear trees, thirtyrfour varieties; eight hundred pear, on 
quinee stoek ; oim tkousamd five hundred pear trees, in nursery; eight 
hundred plum trees, two years old, twenty-one varieties; four hundred 
plum 4rees, in nursery; iq>ric(]te, fifteen varieties. Mr. Lewelling has, 
also, a Itoge variety of goeseberries; bearing prolifically. 

This nurseiy is unsurpassed in the state. . The uniformity of size, 
rapid and healthy growth, fine^ bushy heads of the apple,^ pear, peach, 
and oheny^ exceed all other which have come under our observation in 
this state. It is a perfect sample of nea<^ and skillful culture, and is 
well wovthy of all praise. 

Mr. Lewelling, like an experienced horticulturist, . adopts the true 
principle of heading in his fruH trees, ^ving them a handsome, orna- 
mental appearance. The soil is peculiMiy well adapted to a vigorous 
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growth of all trees ; a deep^ nek, mellow loam, and a moist sub-soli. 
Mr. LewelliDg waters but seldom, knd uses the cultiTatortwice a month. 

Contiguous to Mr. Lewelling, is the large apple orehard of Mr. John 
McMurtrie, oontaining^ne thousand six hundred trees, two years old, 
planted sixteen and a hsA£ feet apart, in the quincunx style. The 
trees look healthy, but are of small growth, although -. the soil is like 
that of Mr. Lewelling's; owing, undoubtedly, tO' a lu*ge and uncommon' 
growth of potatoes, the tops of which completely cover the ground. 
An orchard should be cultivated fer one puipose only. Fruit trees .will 
always rebel against introdueing, for their «ompanions^ vi^etables, or 
other productions. / 

Eeturning from San Lorenzo to Oakland, we visited the garden and 
nursery of Mr. George Lee, eontaining five and: a half ootm. This gar- 
den produces the largest Variety and most luxuriant growth of tropical 
fruit and ornamental trees in the state. Has one thovsand orange trees/ 
in nuiBery,x>ne year old, of fine .size^ he also has the pine apple, banana, 
citron, lemon, coffee, nine varieties of the acaeia, wad many other tropi- 
cal fruits and «hrubs, all looking healthy and mgpre^m^ The orchard 
contains four hundred apple trees, /our hundred peaioh, two hundred 
and fifty fig, plum «nd oherry; two acres strawberries, of. the ^^Bo«t<m 
Pine'' and '^ British Queen'' varieties,' which have proved t» be the 
best and most prolific kinds, in all seetions of the state^ yet cultivated. 
Mr. Lee is an (^d cultivator of this fruit, and hem grown all varieties in 
this country, and gives these kinds- the preferenee. A .llght,.inellow, 
sandy soil, and plenty of water, suits these varieties perfectly, and will 
produce abundantly- seven months in the year. 

Messrs. White k Kels^, near Oakland, were absait at the iime of 
our visit, but we learned the following facts, which are of great interest-: 
Their garden contains ten acres, four of which is pkmted to raspberries, 
three to strawberries, two to peach, pluiu, apple, cherry and quince 
trees, and about one acre to currant sad gooseberry bushes, grape viites 
and nursery trees. Plums, ii^ variety, have ripened beautifully. • They 
have tried many kinds of strawberry^ but now discard all kinds b«t the 
<^ British Queen" and '^Boston Pine.^' They have marketed f^^rty-two 
hundred pounds of strawberries, and over eidbt thousand- pounids of 
raspberries, this year. Th^ think the '< Isabella " graper^l soMi super* 
sede all others ion open culture.: This fruit garden is worldly of« visit 
{T(»fi. any lover of 'Pomona, though it be ei^yed at much expense and 
in3onvenience. - 

Opposite Mr. Lee's, Messrs. Wolf & Lusk have eighteen ^ores of 
strawberries, four varieties; the ^^ British Queen'* and ^'Bbstoa Pine"- 
yielding best, fruit being hard, of uncommon size^ rich meated^ and ihe 
vines prolific. bearers. The soil, a rich, mellow loam, requires but little 
irrigation^j but the plow often — a mode getting into general use. Culti- 
vation, deep and often, is' absolutely necessary in this country; but fruit 
growers will find water is also necessary to produce good quantiiies and 
qualities. Water is the great fertilizer fox the dried up earth. 

Near Messrs. Wolf & Lusk's is the finest orchard of dwarf fruit trees 
in the state. Mr. Fountain, the proprietor, was an old and experienced 
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fruit . cultivator in tlpe AtbuQtio BtAtm*- The neat appeaiance of the 
orchard, highly oultiraled grounds^, handsome shaped dwatf tree^, two 
veard old, four feet high, and most of the apple and pear in good bear- 
ing, fully attest his skill as an experieneed horticulturist. The orchard, 
of three acres, contains one thcgosand and sixty apple and pear trees, sdl 
dwarf; from root graft. Mr. F. ptefeiB this style of growth — ^it produces 
larger and better fruits, and from two to three years earlier than in 
standards. His mode of culture is severe pruning and heading in 
during the winter, starting the braiiches from the ground ; uses no irri- 
gation, and plows four- inches deep until the first of June. . A good 
system, if the luxuriant growth is. an evidence. The s<m1 is a sandy, 
mellow loam.* 

Visited Mr. Beard, proprietor of the beautiful and highly cultivated 
farm formerly belonging to the old San Jos^ Mission. The old orchard 
of pear, dive, fig, and other tropical fruits, was in full bearing, pro- 
ducing laige quantities of choice fruits* In the fiower garden are many 
rare flowers and evergreen shrubs* Saw the lemon verbena, two 
years old, measuring twelve feet in hight, and very bushy; nine inches 
in circumference at base..' Also, saw a rose geranium, ^ite a tree. The 
land in this neighborhood is uncommonly productive, . being a black 
loam, well intermixed with fine sand and alluvium. 

The committee being unable to go personally to the extreme south- 
ern portion of the state, secured the service of a gentleman in whose 
judgment they had much confidence, and from whom the following 
report has been received. - 

,Sept. 21st, visited the vineyard of Mr. Geo. Bareham, containing 
seventeen thousand, vines, in good condidon and full bearing. Mr. B. 
has, also, about two acres of «ugar cane, one-half three years old, and 
the other planted last spring. The whole is looking well, and promising 
a good yield when aV& proper age. He has, also, about four acres 
planted to fruit trees, all doing w^ll. 

Mr. Wolfckill, south of the town of Los Angeles, has a vineyard of 
about forty thou^ai^d vines, heavily loaded with fruit. He markets, 
this yea^r, one thousand boxes of grapes, and makes the remainder into 
wine and brandy. He also has several fine groves of orange, walnut, 
and other fruit trees, all in bearing and lookidg well. He has planted, 
this year, fifteen thousand orange and other fruit trees, all of which 
lobk well. His grounds are watered by a natural stream, running 
through the entire place. , t , • 

Oir Tuesday, Sept. 22d, visi^ the extensive establishment of ^anse- 
vaine Brothers. They have fifty-three thousand vines, handsomely 
dressed, aad richly la4en with ftxdt> They expect to make eighty thou- 
sand gallons of wine this year. Their eight large cellars, filled with 
wine and brandy, present an ^tonishing picture of rapid wealth. Their 
grounds are handsomely laid out, and fenced with growing willows. 
An arbor, three hundred yards long, is covered with grape vines loaded 
with fruit, which, in addition to Uieir elegant flower garden and six 
fine fountains, makes their place one of unusual beauty and grandeur. 
This establishment is yet without a successful rival. in this country. 
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On th« same day, examined the vineyard of Br/ Hoover, CQntaining 
seven thousand vin^, of Inzniiant growth, and in full bearing. He 
has, also, a few choiee fVuit trees, and beautifully arranged 'grounds. 
His dwelling is of brick, and has an air of neatness and comfort too 
seldom found: 

Called, also, upon the Messrs. Froehling, whb are making wine from 
several vineyards this season,, hoping to reach an aggregate of eighty 
thousand gallons. 

Called, the same day, on- Dr. Halsee, who has devoted the last fifteen 
months to experimenting, with a view to produce wine without those 
poisonous substances with which most California wines are adulterated. 
Some of his wines, from two to four weeks old, had the flAvor of ordi- 
nary wines of six years. His- neat cottage, overhung by green willows 
and surrounded by climbing roses, apd a neat flower yard, presents a 
most desirable appearance. 

Mr. Manuel Requena has a beautiful little ^neyard, well cultivated, 
and very fruitful. ' He designs to make eight thousand gallons of wide 
the present season. His l^it orchard contains a choice selection of 
trees, and is fincdy laid otit. 

Dr. White has displayed much good sense, as Welliifi taste, in the 
construction of his dwelling, which is both convenient and elegant. 
His vineyard, though not extensive, is rich in choice fruit. His grounds 
lire thickly, thdugh beautifully, set yith a great variety of fruit and 
ornatnental treete. His wine is also of the best quality. 

Having thus briefly noticed a few of the many interesting establish- 
ments in this section of country, and leaving the same with much 
regret, on account of the mkny happy impressions received here, we 
most heartily commend this country to the notice of any who may seek 
a home, where the vine, the olive, and the pomegranate, are ever' in 
their glory. 

On behalf of the committee, a gentleman of- experience and ability 
visited Stanislaus and San Joaquin counties' and adjacent districts, from 
whose elaborate i'eport the following is ccfndensed : « 

On the south side of the Staiiislaus River, and in the eastern portidn 
of the county ,v there is a fine mining district. The bank or river 
claims have yielded largely Where water c<?uld be prociired ; a new ditch 
is now being constructed for the supply of the surface diggings back 
from the rivfer. 

Lagrange, the seat of justice in Stanislaus County, contains eight 
hundred inhabitants, and is a flourishing town. Messrs. Pine, Nelson 
& Co; have cone*ructed a ditch, six-miles long, which affords an abundant 
supply of water for all the diggings in the vicinity. South and east 
from Lagrange, between the iSiolumne and Merced rivers, there are 
extensive gold fields, but only slightly woriced, on account of scarcity of 
water. An extensive ditch, for the remedy of this deficiency, is now 
commenced, and is designed to run through the towns of Oak Flat and 
Coulterville, and then on the dividing ridge between the two rivers to 
the table lands, near Lagrange, which are very rich. Several very rich 
quartz veins have been discovered and partially developed in this vicinity 
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during the last season. In a diatrict of country some twenty-five miles 
east of Lagrange, there are several fine steam saw mills. Smith & 
Dudley have two mills, capable of making from twelve to sixteen thousand 
feet of lumber per day; Messrs. Nelson & Co., Caughrin & Brother, and 
Reed, have each a mill of equal capacity. Pine timber is here found, 
suffieient to last fifty years. LwjDer i$ worth* twentv to tweoty-five 
dollars p6r thousand feet at the mills. There is aW ifiuch good 
agricultural land in this vicinity. In the vicinity of Coulterville there 
are itiany fine vegetable and fruit gardens; Mr. Lewis, Mr. Wheeler 
and Mr. Merver, all have fine assortments of fruit, in great perfection. 
Several French horticulturists, at Lagrange, are succeeding admirably 
with the grape. 

On the Stanislaus Elver, James Bintey has a fine orchard, in full 
bearing. On this river are some very rich, natural, hay lands.. The 
soil is a composition of sand and vegetable decomposition, deposited by 
the annual overflow of the rivef , to the depth of ten or fifteen feet. 

Following up the San Joaquin, we find a vast amount of tolerably 
good hay liwd, b«t very little that is really good grain land. Back, 
near the coast range of mountains, the c«se m diffeteat. The valley is 
eminently a grazing country, the quality of which as shown in the vast 
quantity of &&e stock grown there. 

A few miles up the Merced,, from its coniuence ^tk the San Jesjr 
quin, we find a good grain district, which continues far up among the 
foot hills. There are sMny large fields of Indian povn, yielding fifty to 
seventy-five bushels to the acre. Dr. Baifield baa a fine grain and fruit 
farm, having one thousand five hundred fruit trees, all doing well. Mr. 
Ostrander 1ms the best orchaxd in this pari of the state. 

On Bear Greek, and on * Mariposa Creek, thfere are soaie ezcell^it 
lands, and many good faiins. Total amouat of grain hurveei^d in 
Merced County during the present year, about two htindred thousand 
bushels. Between the river bottom* and the taUe lands, there are 
inexhMfltible.qaanieB of fin^ Irec^tmie, w^ adapted to building pur- 
poses. On the river bottoms^ tobaooo maJces an enormous growth. 
Wheal, barley, and milkt, also do ranarkably mil. 

All of which is respectMly submitted. ^ 

B. S. HOLDEN, 

Geo^e'Sandtoson, J, Committee. 
P. Edwajii) Conner, '^ ^^"*""»«''=- 
J. C.Cgbb, 
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REPOBTS OF COMMITTEES OF AWARD. 



. GRAINS, Stc. 

Your committee having performed the duty assigned to them, "beg 
leave to rfeport as follows : 

. . WBEAT. 

First premium, for best ten acres, to Mr: John Orattan, of Sun Joth 
qmn County. r , 

Mf. Grattan's eertiimtes show a yield of Ibnr hundred and eighty* 
seven aild a half bafdi€ils on ten acres of land, and although, like all the 
grain crop in the eonntiy, slightly afiected by ^e dronth in early spring, 
is large in the berry, well cleaned, and free from fotnl seed. 

The samj^e ahcmn la Chile, tdi^htly mix^ with An»tralia and dub 
head. ', * 

Mr. Qrattan further states, that ^this grain was raised on the low, 
black loam on the Calaveras moadows. This gronnd was plowed- by 
the middle of January, about six inches deep; sowed ddwn and har* 
rowed in, by harrowing f»Ur times; seeded ^h January. Part of 
this grain was eaten, out twice by the worm, and iresowed, first on 
Febmary 5th, and lastly 9n the 20th of March. This caused the crop 
to fall at least fifW per cent, short of what the yield would have been 
had it not been disturbed b^ Uie worm.^' 

A fine sample of wheivt is shown by Mr. Riehaifd Wail, of San Joa- 
quin: Chile, mixed. with olub head; plump, aiid well cleaned. 

A sample of Mexican wheat, raised in Centra Costa, by Messrs. 
Lohsee 'Brothers. Reported yield, <* forty-five bushels, of sij^ty^aeven 
pounds to the bushel, to the acre.'' Quality and berry very fine. 

Samples of Wheaty in the ^fecw^.-r-Samples of wheat are also shown 
by Messrs. Charles Ajshjey, Sa^lin k Butler, Doctor Grattan, Stark- 
weather Bros., C. J. Leach, J. Smythe, and Cooper & Gverhiser, all of 
San Joaquin County, from the tegion adjoining the Calaveras River; 
all of superior wheat. 

Also, a fine sample of wheat from Mr. Ernest Wagner, of Stanislaus. 

Fine specimens of the <^ Mummy,'' or Egyptii^ wheat, are ^hown by 
Messrs. tf. Bays, S. Williams, and Starkweather Brothers, all of San 
Joaquin. Also, Maj. Bidwell, of Butte. 

BAELET. 

First premium, best ten acres, to Mr. C. J. Leach, of San Joaquin. 
Mr. Leach's certificates show a yield of eight hundred and seventy 
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bnshels on ten i^res of hiad. The gniin, bri^t, bandsoifie, and well 
cleftoed. This, also, affected by tke spring drouth. M6de of onltiva- 
tion not communicated. 

Your committee notice an extra fine sample of barley from the farm 
of Ernest Wagner, of Stanislaus River, the heads of which measured 
seven inches in length. 

The committee regret not having m^re particulars in reference to 
this barley, its yield per acre, and time of planting. We recommend a 
special premium to Mr. Wagner. 

Barhyy in the Head, — ^Also, fine samples of barley, from Messrs. 
Smythe and Starkweather, of San Joaquin. 

Also, a sample of "Bald'' barley, from the farm of Mr. Smythe. 

RYE, IN 'the head. 

A sample of rye, from Ernest Lodtman, San Joaquin. This lye is 
extra well filled, and large head. We award him a diploma, for the 
best sample of rye shown. 

Also, a sample of rye from Ernest Wagner, Stafiislaus; and a sample 
from Messrs. Wiley & Woods, of San Joaquin. 

OATS. 

Messrs. Long\& Co., Alameda, show a beautiful saknple of oats, from 
Pennsylvania seed, from late planting. As these parties have imported 
a seed which is evidently of e;8:cellent quality, we award a diploma.. 

Black Oats, in the Sheaf. — Messrs. Wihj & Woods, of San Joaquin, 
show a sample. Heads moderately heavy; straw, six and a half feet. 

CORN. 

First premi>}m to Dr. L. G. I^ns, of lone Valley. 

Shows beautiful samples of heavy and well rowed white com, yield- 
ing, to quote the language of the accompanying certificate, "one hun- 
dred and nine bushels, qf fifty-two pounds to the bushel, per acre." 

Also, a sample of yellow "Gk^nroHseed" corn, from the farm of Mr. 
A. F. Potter, of lone Valley, yielding, as per certificate, "eighty-fotir 
and a half bushels, of fifty-two pounds, per acre." 

Your committee believe this to be the best sample of com offered. 
We therefore recommend a special par ^mium. 

POTATOES. 

The only lot entered is that of Mr. T. B. Parker, of Mokelumne 
River. Tlie potatoes' are of excellent quality. The reported yield is 
twenty-three hundred bushels per acre, but, as the evidences accom- 
panying are loose and infonmal, your committee can only recommend a 
special premium. 

ONIONS. 

Mr. S. G. Tyler, of Oeorgianna Slough, shows a fine sample of onions, 
appurently from Austealia seed, on which the reported aver^ yield is 
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fifty-six th(ylU»|id two ktmdred and fi% pounds to tke aore. The doou- 
ments acoompanjing axe also informal. Year eoBuaitkee-xeoomsaLettd a 
special premium. - • 

OflABSES. 

Thougli not strictly in tte scliedule pertaining to this committee, we 
call attention to tl^e particularly fine sample of Californj^i '^ Timothy/' 
grown on the farm of Mr. M. Williams, of this county. The heads are 
large, heavy and pluinp; the stalks very, sweet, [mis sample affords 
full evidence that th^ grasses indigenous to the country have only to be 
noticed and cared for, to fill a want in California agriculture becoming 
each year tnore imperative. "We recommend a special premium. 

Also, a sample of wild clover^ from the farm of Jacob Haeflich, of 
San Jbaquin, five and a half feet in length, and which cut four tons to 
the aore. We recommend a special premium. 

In conclusion, your committee would respectfully call the attention 
of grain growers to the importance of sending samples of grain grown 
in different localities to the annual fairs, accompanied with statements 
of quality of seed sown, time of sowing, s^nd depth of planting and 
plowing. The accumulation of such facts would, in a few years, afford 
data which would go far toward lessening the hazards of grain produc- 
tion, as well as make evident the particular localities on which the greatest 
reliance may be placed for the production of certain crops. 

And thev would also remind grain growers and competitors for pre- 
miums tha^ to obtain premiums or satisfactoiy notice of their produc- 
tions, something more is necessary than the mere entry of a bag or 
sample of grain, with a label of owner's name attached. It should be 
accompanied with its history, the source from which the seed has been 
obtained, and its length of time in the country, afi well as the method 
of culture, and preparation of soil and seed. 

J. W. OsBORN, Bonoma Coutoty, ' 
. Col. Geo. Haoar; San Frandbsco, I /i^^^u*^^ ' 
S. Williams, San Joaquin, ^Committee. . 

' S. T. Nye, San Joaquin, 



SUGAR CANE, COTTON, AND TOBACCO. 

The committee on sugar cane, cotton, and tobacco, of California 
growth, submit the following i«port : 

The committee found on exhU)ition but two samples of theeane, sev- 
eral of cotton, and none of tobacco. The gsower of the caoie states that 
he has an acre in cultivation. Xhe sample produced, speaks well for its 
production and successful cultivation in this state. It has matured to 
six or eight joints, and is of full size. The success which this experi- 
ment has met, must dispel all doubts of the adaptability of our sqII to 
the profitable and soccesaM cultivation of this great and necessary sta- 
ple, entering so largely into the every day use of- all ohuwies, and UMiist 
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be hailed with pleurare by er&rj tme friead of the state. There is a 
reasonable project that at no yery distant day we may be able to say, 
as in the ease g£ wheat and floar, to the balance of the world^ we have 
enough and to spare. 

The committee also examined the several specimens of cotton, and, 
as with the caiie, we have to report the successful growth of this great 
staple. We*also examined, in contrast, Georgia upland cotton, and the 
growth of this state, from seed taken ^m the same parcel } and the 
improvement in fineness of fibre, of the native growth over the imported 
or Georgia grown, was manifest and striking ; and in this, we have the 
concurrence of experienced spinners from the c^t. But the staple of 
the native is not quite so long, though fully as strong, as the Georgia 
cotton. This we attribute altogether to tiie lack of moisture in the 
earth where it grew. 

We believe it a reasonaUe calculation) that, when our bottom or 
swamp lands are sufficiently diked to keep out ^e spring and summer 
fioods from them, we shall be able to procure aa article of cotton not 
only of finer texture, as is the case now on our dry lands, but one 
of superior length of staple f the two quahties that make a first rate 
article. 

Several other samples examined, rate as &ir upland. The one from 
Slocum's Bridge has the advantage of staple and texture xxver any of the 
others. The samples grown in Los Angeles county, are equal, if not 
superior, to the best Mississippi or Louisiana cotton, and, of course, 
superior to all others, and but one' grade below Sea Island cotton. This 
sample is not of the Sea Island seed, but the Grey Pettey Gulf kind, 
proving, concliteively, the perfect adaptation of our climate and soil to 
the production of the very finest staple. 

The last mentioned specimen of cottdh is in the namet>f Mr. Gibson, 
represented by Mr. Osborn. It was grown on a loose soil. There be- 
ing no number to refer to, we have given the name, and recommend 
the premium to be awarded to Mr. Gibson, fer the best specimen of 
cotton. 

The -two specimens of cane exhibited, axe, one by Mr. Temple, and 
the other by Mr. Boram. . We recommend that the first premium be 
given to Mr. Temple, as exhibiting the largest quantity and best mar 
tured, if any difference; and the second premium to Mr. Boram, for 
small samples of good cane, nearly, if not quite equal to the first. 



ALFALFA, Ac. 

The committee to whom was referred the following articles, for awards, 
ask leave to report: upon alfalfa, Chinese sugar cane, beans, fiax, broom 
com, and h&j. 

The committee find on exhibition a sample of alfalfa from the ^^Quin- 
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taj Farm/' Msrysville, Yuba County, maric«d '^tpeoitteft/' with rootfl 
eight feet long. The committee rtgret that a full report did oot 
aooompany thif fine speoimen of the alfalfa, as it is one g( those articles 
of product that are destined to make a revolution in the matter of the 
feed of fitook| and as it is a subject matter whieh partioularly received 
the notiee of the president of this Society in his (^ning address. 

Th^re were samples of other cloven, some •f native species, of great 
excellence. A sample of clover from Windsor Farm, by Mrs. Ehodes, 
of remarkable growth, deserving notice. 

A sample of clover by Jacob Haeflich, Calaveras MeadowSi of supe- 
rior quality, yielding four tons per acre. 

These all coming under the denomination of hay, deserve the notice 
and encomragement of the state, through the officiiJ organs. 

One sample of beans, only, was exhibited ; a sample of white jbeans, 
upon the vines, very luxuriant, the product of one hill, raised by J. A. 
Austen, Esq., Stockton. When this product shall be propterly under- 
stood, and the quantity known that has been and is continttally' im- 
ported, a wise attention will be given to a crop that will always pay, if 
planted upon the right kind of soil. The cultivators of the soil should 
be aware that the people of California pay, annually, for many thousand 
bags of beans, imported from foreign ports, and thus a competition is 
brought to bear with a home product, that a little knowledge of the 
subject would enable them entirely to defy, and even become rivals in 
the very ports that now send to us. 

FI<AX. 

One sample only was exhibited, by J. B. Manny, of San Jos^, the 
product of one acre. No particulars accompany the sample. The mat- 
ter is referred to the executive 'committee. 

BB,OOM CORN. 

Samples were shown by two persons, and not entered, which is very 
much to be regretted, as this product is one of great value to our state. 
Thousands of ^cres of broom corn have been raised the present year, 
and such has been its influence, that the importation of brooms, which 
has, heretofore, been large, has almost entirely ceased ; and the brooms 
made in California are better and more beautiful than any ever shown 
from other states. ' . 

CHINESE SUGAR CANE. 

This very important, new product of the soil, the committee feel, 
deserves more than a passing notice, although they regret that the grow- 
ers of the various samples put on exhibition did not farnish the neces- 
sary and greatly needed statistics, to explain the quantity grown, and 
the products therefrom, and all the details so valuable to our state, for 
the &ture growers of this great staple. The oomjtnittee found, on exhi- 
bition, samples of the cane, grown by B; W. Bourse, of Stockton, ten 
feet high; E. S. Holden, of Stockton, eleven feet high; T. K. Hook, 
of Calftverw; Q. E. Clark, of Antioch, eleven feet high; L. A. Gould, 
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of San Jos^. Tke la&t mentioned, represented a crop of two acres, said 
to be equal to thirty or forty .tons per acre. All these specimens are 
well grown, and fidl of heads. 

From all reports upon this article, we find it, generally, to be grown 
without irrigation ; and it is to be hoped that all the growers will here- 
after report in full upon all crops grown, and the manner and full 
system of cultivation. Your committee earnestly hope that all the con- 
tributors to our fair, hereafber, will consider this particular subject, and, 
by keeping a record of the time and manner of planting, quantity 
planted, and amount harvested, they can, by so doing, confer a lasting 
good upon our whole state, and thus each grower become a benefactor 
to his neighbor. 

The committee cannot close this report without the special remark, 
that, although the, articles embraced in the list to report upon have not 
been more largely represented, yet they believe there have been grown, 
the present year, in California, many hundreds of acres of alfalfa 
and other clover, and many scores of acres of sugar cane^ hundreds 
of acres of beans, thousands of acres of broom corn, and acres of 
flax ; and it is to be hoped, nay, strongly believed, that a brief time 
only can elapse before all the articles named by your committee shall 
be among the great staple products of California, answering all her 
wants in these articles, if not to be largely exported. 
• Some articles entered, without name or number, the committee refer 
to your board for adjustment. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

For the committee, James L. L. F. Warren. 



FOWLS. 

The committee appointed to examine fowls, submit the following 
report : 

We found no turkeys, geese, nor ducks, on exhibition ; but some fine 
exhibitions of fowls, Nos. 4 and 5, by Messrs. Long & Bro., of Alameda 
County, to whom we award the premium. 

Jas. Lawson, 
. Charles Ashley,, i ^^^-^^^^ 
. C. W. Cook, ^ Committee. 

H. M. Fanning, 



FRUITS. 

The committee appointed to examine the several classes and varie- 
ties of fruits exhibited, to award premiums thereon, beg leave to submit 
the following : 

The growing importance of the fruit raising business, on the Pacific 
slope^ as well as the extraordinary facilities furnished both by soil and 
8 
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climate^ and the (more than common) interest manifested in the culti- 
vation of fruitS; especially those fruits indigenous to the temperate 
zone^ all indicate the necessity of care on the part of those who attempt 
to make a report upon this subject. 

It would be impossible to notice, in detail, all the different varieties 
of the various classes of fruits cultivated in California, even of those 
imported from the various other states and from other countries, since 
1850. Many of the several classes, and especially some varieties, re- 
quire longer time and a greater variety of treatment, in order to develop 
fully their peculiar characteristics ; and it is well known to all who 
have followed firuit-growing as a business, that the first crop on a young 
tree will often vary very much from the original type. Just so in 
California, where that business is yet in its infancy. It is true, gene- 
ral characteristics can almost always be detected, but there is such a 
wonderful tendency (we cannot call it any thing else,) to redundancy, 
such extraordinary bearing, young trees of three and four years old 
sustaining such abundant crops of large, heavy fruit, and the richness 
of flavor also keeping pace with the prolific character of the trees, 
and the extraordinary size of the fruit, especially of apples, pears, 
peaches, plums, apricots, etc., that at first sight, it is no wonder their 
old friends hardly know them. This tendency to precocious bearing 
and extraordinary size of some specimens of apples, pears, peaches, etc., 
in the first crop on young trees, is not entirely peculiar to California ; 
and many have been anxiously watching for the last two or three years, 
to see if, as the trees advance more toward maturity, they show any 
tendency to fall back, in their size, crop, and flavor, to their common 
character in their old eastern home. But, hitherto, no such tendency 
is observable, except in some few cases, where improper management, 
bad culture, or over bearing, has evidently been the cause. Wherever 
the trees have been well cared for, and not allowed to over bear, the 
great increase of size and richness of flavor are still apparent; and 
every year adds its testimony that all the varieties of apples, pears, 
peaches, plums, etc., will have in this country a decided California 
character, viz : largeness of size, increase of weight, brightness and 
richness of color, and sweetness of flavor. 

The greater part of the valleys, side hills, and table lands, on the 
western slope of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, may be brought into 
requisition for the culture of fruits. Enough has already been done 
to indicate what may be expected, as population increases and facilities 
for intercourse improve. Some of our finest peaches, pears, and all the 
varieties of melons, have already been grown, in the highest perfection, 
high up in the mountains ; and the works of the miners, who are unwit- 
tingly preparing the ground in many places, by trenching to an enormous 
depth, will, no doubt, be some day turned to good account. It has 
already been demonstrated that there are many localities, far up in the 
Sierra Nevada, better suited to the raising of many varieties of fruit, 
than the low, flat plains near the sea-coast. 

Without adding anything further at present, your committee feel 
assured that every successive year, as it aids in developing the natural 
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resources of California^ will also give larger and richer proofs of the 
suitableness and adaptability of her soil and climate, when knowledge 
and industry are properly applied, to produee abundance of all the 
varieties of fruiU 

* Wm. Daniels, 
B. S. Fox, 

J. D. MOREY, 

L. A. Gould, y Committee. 

Jas. Bell, 

E. B. Bateman, 

J. L. BURTIS, 



PLANTS, FLOWERS, AND EVERGREENS. 

The committee on plants, flowers, bouquets, etc., submit the following 
report: 

The collection of pot plants, roses, bouquets, and dahlias, exhibited 
by Mr. James O'Donnell, of the United States Nursery, San Francisco, 
is fully entitled to the first premium for the following assortments, 
viz : the largest and best collection of pot plants, best one hundred and 
fifty varieties of roses, largest display of dahlias, two best vase bouquets, 
six best hand bouquets. We recommend a special premium of twenty- 
five dollars to Mr. O'Donnell, for his collection of native omamential 
trees, many of which excel, in beauty and elegance, some of our Euro- 
pean evergreen, ornamental trees and shrubs. 

Your committee also award to M. S. Provost, of San Jos^ Nursery, 
second premium, for second best collection of roses. We would also 
award to L. Provost, first premium, for the best one hundred and fifty , 
yards of floral wreath. 

A^d your committee further recommend a special premium of ten 
dollars, to Mr. Myers, of Alameda, for a seedling geranium. 



Wm. F. Bryant, I n^^^.,.^ 
J. C. Fall, '} Committee. 



CURED MEATS, PRESERVES, &c. 

The committee would respectfully maJke the following report upon 
the articles assigned them for examination : 

No. 82. — Smoked hams ; best fifty pounds would be entitled to twenty 
dollars, but, as only one ham is on exhibition, we recommend a framed 
diploma. The ham was very fine, well and properly cured, and demon- 
strates, conclusively, that meats can be put up and cured in our climate, 
and be equal in quality to any in the world. 

No. 7. — One jar dried apples, very fine; diploma. One jar dried 
peaches, eqi^al to any we ever saw ; diploma. 
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No. 49. — ^Two oases preserved peaches, in tin ; diploma. 

No. 33. — One dozen fresh peaches, in tin ; diploma. 

In closing our report, we regret that those interested in the two 
essential and leading articles of oui; state's wealth and commerce, should 
have neglected them, and trust it may never occur again. These articles 
enter largely into our consumption, and it has required an immense 
amount of capital to pay for their importation from abroad. The time 
has arrived when this, in a great measure, can be avoided. It is a fact, 
beyond controversy, that beef and pork can be cured in the climate of 
California, and compare favorably with that from any other portion of 
the world. We urge this matter, particularly, upon the attention of the 
public at large. ^ 

B. W; Owens, ) ^ 
V. M. Peyton, r^^^^^*'"- 



NATIVE OILS, SYKUPS, DKUGS, CHEMICALS, &c. 

The committee to whom was referred the duty of examining native 
hops, oils, extracts, essences, syrups, drugs, chemicals, pharmaceutical 
preparations, etc., would most respectfully submit the following report : 

We have examined every article on exhibition, within our province, 
critically and carefully. 

The first article your committee examined was a sample of tomato alco- 
hol, partaking of the flavor of the fruit, but of very little strength ; 
probably not more than from thirty-five to forty per cent, above proof. 
We think that a higher proof alcohol can be obtained from this garden 
vegetable. 

We next examined a sample of rose water. This article the commit- 
tee deemed of very indifferent quality. ^ 

The next article examined was a sample of alcbhol derived from the 
pear. It is an excellent article, about seventy-five per cent, above proof. 
We could not find any name or number attached to the above articles, 
but believe them to be from one exhibitor j and as this is using pro- 
ducts cheap and abundant, and therefrom producing articles of greater 
value, by home industry, we therefore, to encourage and stimulate all 
such attempts, award to the exhibitor a diploma, especially for the last 
named article. 

Hops were the next article examined. To lot marked 23, a large and 
beautiful article, we award the first premium. To J. A. Hobart. 

Next in order, we examined a jar of sal soda^ beautifully crystallized, 
and as fine as any we ever saw. As this is an article in very common 
use, and as its manufacture should be encouraged, we award to its ex- 
hibitor a diploma. 

Glass jar of powdered sage, Stockton grpwth, exhibited by Dr. S. M. 
McLean, is of very fine quality and flavor ; and as all articles of this 
kind are better the more recent their growth, and as thousands of dol- 
lars are sent annually to the Atlantic states for this one article alone, 
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and wishing to do all that can be done to encoorage its growth, we award 
to Dr. McLean a diploma. > 

We next examined a fine article of American saffron, Stockton growth, 
exhibited by Mr. S. H. Debnam. 

Pharmaceutical preparations, chemicals, etc., from Little & Co., San 
Francisco, consisting of preparations of iron and quinine, amyline, pejp- 
sine, iodide of ethyle, glycerine, cod-liver oil, with .quinine, syrup of 
iodide of iron, syrup of squill, chloroform, pills of the citrate of iron 
and quinine, and bay water. In regard to the last named article, we 
J70uld state that it is manufactured from the native bay leaf, and although 
it is a very good article, it would be better if its extreme pungency 
could be somewhat lessened.- To Little & Co., for general neatness and 
beauty of style of pharmaceutical preparations, etc., we award a framed 
diploma. 

A sample of brandy and alcohol, obtained from the beet root, came 
next under the notice of the committee. The brandy is low proof, 
very fine and palatable, and we believe that, as a medicinal agent, it 
will prove to be as tonic for the use of the sick as any kind or grade of 
brandy known. The alcohol is ninety-five per cent, above proof, as 
strong as it can ever be imported ; colorless, and fine in every respect. 
This is the best alcohol exhibited, and we award to Mr. Delessert, of 
San Francisco, a framed diploma. 

We examined' a collection of chemicals, pharmaceutical preparations, 
etc., from Dr. Lanszweert, San Francisco, consisting of powdered man- 
ganefife, from native oxyd of manganese ; crystallized sulphate of man- 
ganese, from the same; extracts, syrups, wines, tinctures of the can- 
chalagua, a native medicinal plant ; also samples of the plant ; lozenges, 
made from the solid ingredients of the justly celebrated Napa Springs ; 
chlorid of lime, made from the common limestone of the state ; tinc- 
ture, extracts and powder of the huaco plant, tested in San Francisco in 
August last, and declared to be an infallible remedy for the cure of the 
bite of the rattlesnake ; cinnabar, from the quicksilver mines ; a beau- 
tiful sample of American vermillion, manufactured from the same; also 
some fine specimens of crystallized cinnabar, and California flea powder. 
To Dr. Lanszweert, for his fine collection of chemical and pharmaceuti- 
cal preparations, we award a framed diploma. 

A fine sample of flax seed, exhibited by Mr. Thomas Edwards, of 
Sacramento ; the only sample on exhibition, and for which he obtained 
a premium in 1855. 

Last of all, we ex&nined a few of the principal preparations of the 
Turner Brothers, and Barbier — syrups, wines, bitters and essences — 
and we would award to the Turner Brothers the first premium, and to 
Barbier the second premium, for a fine exhibit of goods above men- 
tioned. 

We are aware that the articles presented, of indigenous pknts and 
medicines, are fewer and much less important than should have been 
brought forward. The attention of botanists and pharmaceutists can 
scarcely be said to have been directed to the development of the virtues 
of our native medicinal plants and minerals, and few authenticated ex- 
periments have been mentioned, or samples presented. 
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It can scarcely be doubted that^ among the thousands of indigenous 
plants and minerals^ there are many possessing healing powers unknown 
to the world. 

A boundless field is therefore open to enterprising philanthropists 
to experiment, not only for the amelioration of human sufiering, but for 
enrolling their names among the benefactors of mankind. And we 
suggest and hope, that not only physicians and druggists, but other citi- 
ze^iSy in various parts of the state, will institute experiments of untested 
plants and minerals on the inferior animals, so that another year will 
show such an array of native medicines, of ascertained virtues, as will 
not only be flattering and gratifying to all Califomians, but will claim 
the respect and admiration of other portions of the civilized world. 

All which is most respectfully submitted. 

J. L. POLHEMUS, *) 

S. H. Debnam, (-Committee. 

G. W. WOOLLEY, M. D., 3 



BUTTER AND CHEESE. 

The committee to whom was referred the duty of examining butter 
and cheese, beg leave to submit the following : 

On butter, the committee awards the first prenaium to No. 53, Mrs. 
J. F. Wood; second premium to No. 50, Mrs. H. M. Fanning. 

Of cheese, there was but one lot offered for competition. Framed 
diploma awarded to E. Bent. 

Joseph Aram, Chairman. 



DOMESTIC BREAD. 

The committee to whom waa referred the subject of domestic bread, 
ask leave to make the following report : # 

The bread before your committee numbered forty-five loaves, sent in 
by thirty-one contributors, and presenting as fair a show as was ever set 
before a hungry man; and your committee were called upon to notice all 
those features that go to constitute a loaf of good bread. 

The flour of which the bread is made depends in a great degree upon 
the grain from which it is made, and also upon the manner in which 
that grain is ground and bolted. 

The committee established a rule, in commencing their investigation, 
to reject all bread which contained butter, soda, saleratus, etc.; and 
this investigation was pursued until some five loaves were selected. 
From these were then selected the best, and thus the committee arrived 
at their awards. 

The committee notice the prize was a silk dress, valued at fifty dol- 
lars. Presuming this character of prize was given without reflection, 
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and a silk dress^ of fifty dollars^ being so inconsistent in connection 
with a reward for pure domestic industry, the committee would hope 
that the prize may be changed to a piece of silver plate, which may be 
appropriately engrave^, so that it may pass down as an heir-loom in a 
family that thus educates a daughter, at the early age of eleven years, to 
excel all other competitors in our state, and wear the great honor of 
making the best bread in California. Such a daughter does honor to 
her parentage and to the state, and her works hereafter will also further 
speak her praise. 

A box of bread of very superior make was received too late — rafter the 
committee had closed their labors. It was so excellent that the com- 
mittee commend it to the special notice of the executive committee. 

The committee, in closing their duty, hope this first effort to awaken 
the community to the subject of good bread, may be followed by an in- 
creased interest, so that the next State Fair shall present hundreds of 
loaves of bread, all even of a superior character. 

All of which IS submitted on behalf of the committee. 

James L. L. F. Warren 



BEES. 

The committee, through their chairman, beg leave to report that they 
have awarded the premium for the largest collection of bees to No. 21, 
Mr. Buck. 

A. Shell, Ch. Committee. 



BLACKSMITH WOKK. 

The committee to examine blacksmith work respectfully submit the 
following report: 

They decide that William Peaslee is entitled to the premium of ten 
dollars, for the best work, consisting of four mining picks. 

They also recommend a diploma to Mr. La Bresh, for a superior sam- 
ple of picks. 

They also recommend a diploma to G. Dahl, for a fine sample of 

breast chains. 

T. J. Keys, 

W. H. Derrick, I p^^^u+^^ 
t, -r, - -n r Uommittee. 

A. F. Rankin, '^ 

Thos. D. Wells, 



BOOTS AND SHOES. 
The committee appointed to examine and award the premiums for the 
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best specimens of boots and shoes, have attended to the same, and 
report as below : . 

They have awarded to No. 29- the Society's premitim. 

The committee are sorry to say that there was but- one sample pre- 
sented, and this was of questionable utility ; it being a pair of fine, 
patent, opera boots. We would* have been better pleased with samples 
of good substantial work, suited to the wants of the miner, farmer aind 
mechanic — the real builders and supporters of California wealtli and 
fame. 

The importance of this branch of industry . to California will be 
better understood, when the fact is taken into consideration that Cali- 
fornia needs for her consumption, annually, over three millions of dol- 
lars' worth of these articles. We award to F. Mabus, of Stockton, the 
first premium. 

KMANr}^^--^*^^- 



^ ALE. 

The committee to examine malt liquors, having tested the two quali- 
ties of ale offered for premiujn, do unanimously decide in favor of the 
Lion Company, 

Wm. Daniels, 

A. D. NuDD, 

James R. Lowe, !- Committee. 

J. W. Rogers, 

John H. Keeler, 



FIRE AND POWDER PROOF SAFES. 

The committee selected to examine one alarm, fife and powder proof, 
wrought iron safe, tiaanufactured by T. A. Auberlen and Herman Eg- 
gert, of San Francisco, beg leave to .report: 

That it possesses several Inerits which heretofore have not entered 
into the construction of fire proof safes, among which is the alarm bell. 
They would recommend that a framed diploma be awarded the manufac- 
turers. 



tU^;''} Committee. 



MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

We having been appointed a committee on surveying instruments, 
and having examined those now on exhibition, as practical engineers, 
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do pronounce a level, exhibited by Thomas Tennent, as a very fine in- 
strument, and one that will favorably compare with any instrument, of 
the kind, in any state ; and one that speaks favorably for the mechani- 
cal skill of its manufacturer; and we would recommend the awarding of 
a framed diploma to Thomas Tennent, of San Francisco. 

Geo. E. Drew, ) ^ 

C. D. GiBBES, j^^^"^^**^^- 



GOLD PAN. 

The undersigned committee would here report that they have, with 
pleasure, made an examination of a gold pan, exhibited by 0. J. Backus, 
and would recommend, for the same, the first premium — framed diploma. 



s:wiStMU^^^^^^ 



LEATHER. 

The committee on leather report that Joseph Boston, of San Fran- 
cisco, exhibited the best sample of California made leather, and is enti- 
tled to the premium. 

They also recommend, for sonre four specimens of black bridle leather, 
a diploma to Samuel Steine, of Stockton. 

M. S. Bird, 

Miles Geodman, [ Committee. 

Charles Mann, 



.N, [( 



CONFECTIONERY. 

Your committee on confectionery would recommend the first premium 
to sample No. 57. It consists of several su,perior qualities of differ- 
ently scented candies, neatly wrought together. A second premium 
they would recommend to sample No. 48, which displayed neat work- 
manship, but the quality not so good. Allow us to add our regrets 
that the competitors were 90 few. Being ladies possessed of our 
due share of sugar teeth, we would gladly have tasted many a bon-bon, 
and recommended many a premium. We have the honor to be, 

Mrs. La WRY, 
Mrs. Hbwlet, 

Miss L. ^AGGS, 

Mrs. E. D. W. WiTHINGTON, J 



Committee. 
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WIND MILLS. 

Your committee on wind mills would here report in favor of No- 
26, exhibited by Messrs. Hart & Derrick, of Stockton, as entitled 
to the first premium. 

We would further recommend Dr. F. G. Johnson's wind millj for 
all uses, where a wind mill is required. 

C. Grattan, ") 

Wm. Hicks, [-Committee. 

H. FORESMAN, 3 



HATS AND CAPS. 

The committee appointed to examine specimens of hats, etc., would 
here report that they award the first premium for the manufacture of 
the best silk hats to Collins & Tiffeny, San Francisco. Framed diploma 
and five dollars. , 

They award the first premium for the manufacture of the best caps to 
M. Harris, San Francisco. Framed diploma and five dollars. 

For a very superior dress hat, the committee award a framed diploma 
to A. Lammot, of Sacramento City. 

0. H. Boyd, Committee. 



BILLIARD TABLES. 

We, the undersigned committee, appointed to report on billiard tables, 
respectfully beg leave to report as follows : 

We find that Martin Bach, of San Francisco, has entered the only 
billiard table on exhibition. This table was designed by Mr. Bach, and 
Blade with his own hands, from native wood, in San Francisco. After 
examining this beautiful piece of home industry, the standing portion 
of which IS on an entire new principle, having only five legs, one at 
each corner and one in the centre, for the purpose of regulating it, we 
agree in recommending the award of the premium oflfered, to Mr. Bach, 
notwithstanding the fact that he has no competitor, deeming the work 
and finish highly meritorious. 

The cushions on this table are the celebrated patent cushions invented 
by Michael Phel^in, of New York. 

Jn. C. Reid, ") 

R. K. Reid, V Committee. 

George Ryer, ) 



PIANO FORTES. 
The committee have performed the duties assigned them, as far as 
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there was occasion. As there was but one piano on exhibition, they are 
not able to institute any comparison^ and can only speaJk in general terms 
of the instrument entered. 

The piano entered is a first class instrument, of the style called "semi- 
grand.*' Its compass is seven and three-quarters octaves. The bass 
strings are very heavy and long, and have a remarkably strong and rich 
tone. The upper strings run under those of the lower part of the scale, 
possessing two layers. This arrangement gives more room for the proper 
vibration of the strings, and for free movement of the action. The strain 
is thus also better distributed, and the liability to get Out of tune dimin- 
ished. This is the most modern construction of the scale, and is being 
adopted in all the best factories. The upper half of the scale is treble- 
stringed, and the tone is very full and brilliant. The iron frame is so 
braced in all directions as to give the greatest strength, and to be en- 
tirely above any liability to rupture. The case is of medium style, 
neither highly ornamented nor very plain. It presents an appearance 
in keeping with the character of the action and tone, being beyond 
criticdsm. 

The committee would say, in conclusion, that this piano is fully equal 
to any that they have seen in the state, of foreign importation, and they 
believe, if there had been a dozen on exhibition, they would have been 
compelled to award the premium to this piano. It is exhibited by Mr. 
Zech, of San Francisco. 

H. B. Underhill, '\ 

Prof ScHONBRUN, V Committee. 

Otto Sutro, ) 



LETTER-PRESS PRINTING. 

The committee on printing would report that they have discharged 
their duty, after a careful examination and mature deliberation, and 
award the first premium to Messrs. Whitton, Towne & Co., Excelsior 
Printing Office, 161 Clay street, San Fra;icisco, they having the best 
samples of letter-press, book and job, card and fancy printing, on exhi- 
bition. 

The committee would also represent that the samples 6n exhibition 
are superb-^-equal, if not superior, to the best "sample work" issued 
from the eastern press. 

In view of these facts, we therefore award to Messrs. Whitton, Towne 
& Co., of San Francisco, a framed diploma, for the best sample of letter- 
press, book, job, card' and fancy printing. 

We also award a diploma to the " Alta California," for a sample of 
newspaper sheet, printed on satin, and bronsed, and placed in a beauti^ 
fal frame. 

B. F. KoosEE, 



L.A.Hoi.jJs,}^""'"^^- 
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DOMESTIC ROPE. 

Your committee on rope have made their examination, and award the 
premium to No. 19, the only sample on exhibition. The manufacturers 
deserve much credit for the superior quality of their manufacture. We 
cannot refrain from calling attention to this one fact, that the manufac- 
turers have already checked almost the entire importation of this article, 
and are enabled to furnish it at a much less price than the imported 
rope can be sold for. The raw material can be furnished in our market 
at as cheap a rate as in any of the eastern cities, thereby saving a heavy 
expense in freight, and giving to the laborer of our own state the profit. 
The premium is awarded to No. 19, exhibited by Tubbs & Co., of 
San Francisco, it being a very fine article. 

J. C. Fall, ^ 

J. D. MoRLEY, [ Committee. 

A. W. Bell, ) 



DOMESTIC POTTERY. 

The undersigned have examined the different lots of pottery exhibited 
at the State Agricultural Fair, and award the premium' to lot No. 76, 
exhibited by Marcus Williams, of San Jos^. The samples consisted of 
several pieces of fancy pottery, designed for flower pots and pillar orna- 
ments. Tie texture was fine, remarkably free from coarse particles, 
with a firmness of adhesion well adapted to the manufacture of the 
larger articles of pottery in general use. 

E. E. Kenny, ") 

S. W. Cutting, [• Committee. 

MosEB Ellis, ) 



GRANITE WORK. 

Your committee, to whom was referred jbhe duty of examining granite 
work, beg leave to report that we regret that there is but one exhibitor 
in thi» department; yet this mateidal exists in abundance in many parts 
of the state, so much so, that whenever granite is required, it is always 
supplied from our own native quarries. 

The spedmeBS before us are from the California Granite Company, on 
the Ameriei^Q Riverj near Folsom, Sacramento County. There are three 
samples offered, all of which are plain wrought, without ornaments or 
moldings; but nevertheless, the fine and even surface cut upon them 
shows th£it the atone ccnupares favorably with the celebrated Quincy 
granite, and, in our opinion, is in all respects suitable for any purpose 
for which the Quinoy granite can be used. 

The specimen0 are for building purposes, and are as follows : one win- 
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dow lintel, one plain piece of ashler, and one piece of rustic ashler j all 

of which are cut in workmanlike manner. 
We therefore award them a diploma. 

P. J. Devine, '\ 

M. H. Bond, y Committee. 

Wm. Saunder, ) 



HARNESS. 

The committee on the hest mule harness report that they find but 
one set presented, by M. L. Bird, of Stockton, a set for four mules, and 
to which we award the first premium. The leather and workmanship is 
of superior quality. 

J. Sables, ^ 

Sam. Miller, v Committee. 

C. W. Cook, j 



DENTISTRY. 

The committee to examine specimens of dentistry would here report 
that they have examined some beau^ful specimens, presented by Dr. D. 
Burbank. The artistical beauty of these specimens is very fine, and we 
would award the premium to No. 2, exhibited by Dr. D. Burbank. 

A. Shell, ") 

T. H. Thompson, [■ Committee. 
H. E. Wright, ) 



SPOKE-BORING MACHINE. 

The undersigned committee have examined a spoke-boring machine, 
exhibited by John Minges, and would report that they find it an excel- 
lent machine, and would recommend a diploma for the same. 



S. Williams, ) ^ ... 
T.O.Shaw, I ^^^^^^*""- 



BRUSHES. 

The undersigned, oommittee to exftmine brushes of home manufac* 
ture, would here report : 

That they have made an examination of some fine samples, exhibited 
by Newman & Brothers, of San Francisco, and would recommend for 
the same^ framed diploma. 

John Miller, ) ^ 

A. 0. Gage, '} Committee. 
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TAILOR WORK. 

The undersigned committee herewith report that we have examined 
the tailor work exhibited, and found one black coat, No. 28, to be the 
best coat, and the best made ; and which, in our opinion, deserves the 
premium. 

Wm. Wayne, ) ^ ... 
T.Graby, 'I Committee. 



MARBLE WORK. 

Your committee, to whom was referred the duty of examining speci- 
mens of marble work, beg leave to report : 

That we have examined several specimens, from different contributors, 
consisting of a marble mantle-piece, and a gravenstone, by P. J. Devine 
& Bro., of Sacramento, of superior merit. The former, a mantle-piece, 
made of Italian marble, has great merit, as being a superb and appro- 
priate piece of native sculpture, as well as its architectural design. The 
latter, a' grave-stone, of native marble, designed in the Gothic style of 
architecture. The base, or plinth, is made of sand-stone, found on the 
Cosumnes River. The work does great credit to the artisans; we 
therefore award them the premium and a framed diploma. 

Benedict & Roberts exhibit several specimens of Columbia marble, 
in plain blocks, and a monument. From the specimens before us, we 
think them worthy of note, and recommend that a diploma and fifteen 
dollars be awarded them, for the purpose of encouraging this branch 
of industry, for practical use. 

Andrew Vinson, from Columbia, exhibits a square block of native 
marble, which is to be sent to Washington, to be placed in the national 
monument, by the miners of Columbia. It is remarkable for its 
solidity, and is susceptible of almost as high a polish as the Italian mar- 
ble. From the same exhibitor, is also a soda fountain, of the same 
marble. Your committee recommend that he be awarded a special pre- 
mium. All of which is respectfully submitted. 

M. H. Bond, Chairman Committee. 

We, the undersigned, being appointed a committee on native marble 
work, beg leave to make the following report : 

That the samples of Columbia marble, on exhibition, were of superior 
workmanship, and the quality of the same very fine. We would recom- 
mend to Messrs. S. H. Benedict & Co., of Columbia, for a fine specimen 
of marble monument, a framed diploma and five dollars. Also, to P. 
J. Devine & Bro., of Sacramento, for a superior tomb stone, a diploma 
and five dollars. 

M. H. Bond, ) 

T. J. Strout, [-Committee. 

Dr. Chalmers, ) 
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STENCIL PLATES. 

We, the undersigned, committee on stencil plates, beg leave to report 
the following : 

That the stencil plates exhibited by J. P. Hall, are of superior work- 
manship, and are fully entitled to the first premium, a framed diploma. 

J. Williams, ) ^ 
A. J. Gage, I ^^^^^**^^- 



PAINTING. 

The committee on painting would recommend the first premium for 
the best ornamental sign painting, to be awarded to Messrs. Hopps & 
Lougee; and for the best specimens of imitation of wood and marble, 
to No. 68, Y. Robinson. 

W. R. Jefferson,*) 

Miles Standish, V Committee. 

S. S. Swasey, j 



MANUFACTURES. 

The undersigned, committee on manufactures, would here report that 
they have examined a horse-power, exhibited by C. R. Conant, and would 
recommend it for the first premium, a framed diploma. 

S. Williams, ) n^«,rv.;++^^ 
T. OGoSHAW,r^"^°^^**^"- 



ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS. 

The undersigned committee would here report that they have, with 
pleasure, made an examination of a sample of artificial flowers on ex- 
hibition, and consider them a very superior article. The samples were 
exhibited by Mrs. C. A. Mead ; and we would recommend, for the same, 
a premium of five dollars. 

C.W.Cook, | Committee. 
Sam'l Miller, J 



BROOM MACHINE. 

The undersigned, committee on manufactures, would here report that 
they have with pleasure made an examination of a broom machine, 
made by John A. Wolf, San Fxancisco, on exhibition, and consider 
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it a superior article ; and would recommend the same for the first pre- 
mium^ a framed diploma. 

S. Williams, ) ^ -.. 

T. Ogg Shaw,}^^^^^^^^- 



BROOMS. 

We, the undersigned, have examined the different lots of brooms 
exhibited at the State Agricultural Fair, and award the premium to lot 
No. 80, exhibited by H. Lusk & Co., of San Francisco; and recommend, 
as a very superior article of home manufacture, the samples exhibited 
by E. D. Benson & Co., fpr a diploma. 

Lewis M. Cutting,") 
E. E. Kenney, (-Committee. 

. Moses Ellis, } 



CABINET OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

The committee to whom was assigned the duty of examining and 
reporting on "best cabinets of California natural history,'' beg leave 
to report that we have examined two cabinets, and would recommend 
that the premium be awarded to that belonging to the California Society 
of Natural History. 

W. M. Ryer, M. D.,^ 

0. G. AuLD, >• Committee. 

W. W. Stevenson, ) 



STUFFED BIRDS. 

The committee to whom was assigned the examination of " Califor- 
nia birds, stuffed and mounted, ' beg leave to report, that after as care- 
ful an examination as the circumstances would admit, have decided that 
the three cases marked No. 1, Dr. E. S. Holden, in point of stuffing 
and mounting, possess a decided advatitage, and recommend that the 
premium be awarded to that collection. 

The cases marked No. 64, Dr. R. K. Reid, also present skill in 
preparing, and are peculiarly interesting and valuable, on account of the 
varieties. 

C. D. Gibbes, 

Wm. Fobst, 

Chas. Thorn, 

W. M. Ryeb, M. D., 



Committee. 
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EUBNITUKB. 

The undersigned committee, appointed to examine samples of furni- 
ture manufactured in this state, report tbat they have made an exami- 
nation of one entire set of parlor and chamber furniture, consisting of 
two t'ete-a-tetes, two arm chairs, eight parlor chairs, two ottomans, one 
attache, one bedstead, one bureau, one washstand, one sommo, and one 
wardrobe. The furniture was all inade in San Francisco, of rosewood 
obtained on the Pacific coast. The style is elegant and chaste, and the 
workmanship of the first order. These samples of furniture, in quality 
of materials, workmanship and. style, will do ample credit to the 
resources of the state, as well as to the enterprise. and mechanical skill 
of the ni^nufaeturers. 

C. J. Hutchinson, 
, 0. H. Myers, 

'G. W. WooLLBY, J- Committee. . 

J. W. Owens, 

W. H. Lyons, 



MINING IMPLEMENTS. 

The committee to whom was referred the department of miBing im- 
plements, respectfully submit the following awajrds : 

First. To Mr. Diltz, for a model of a furnace for expelling the sol- 
phor from aurifN^ous pyrites of iron ; framed diploma. 

Second. A framed diploma, for a model of Howland's rotaiy quartE 
cmaher. 

Third. For a model of Morris' gold amalgamator; a framed diploma. 

Fourth. To &. Gilchrist, for a model of a riffle box; a framed 
diploma. 

Fifth. To Biyant k Co., a frajned diploma, for hydrauHo pipe. 

Sixth. To E. A. Taylor, for a small model of Weaver's dfop rifle 
box; twenty dolhus. 

Seven,th. A model quartz amalgamator, by E. Gilchrist ; diploma. 

J. A. CollH^s, Chairman Committee. 



CABRIAGB HARNESS. 

The committee aoting.iffi judges on carriage lumiess^ single haniess, 

genilemea's saddles, ladies' saddles, and finest bridle, report that they 
ave examined all that are on exhibition, and have decided as foUo^s : 
Carriage Harness. None oa ezhibidon of California jnanvfaetore. 
No. 8. — Single buggy haniess ; Main & Winchester ; prize. 
No. 8. — ^Black riding bridle; Main & Winchester; prize. 
No. 8. — ^Best gentleman's saddle, stamped covers ; Main & Winches- 
ter : first prize. 

10 
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No. 27. — Second best geiftleman^g sadlle, silver pommel, andfouster; 
M. S. Bird. . 

No. 8.— ^Best lady's saddle, is one -mth fine stamped machllla, inside 
lined ; Main & Winchester. 

No. 27. — Second best lady's saddle, is one with buckskin seat, and 
stamped side-skirts. M. S. Bird. 

All gf which is respectfully submitted. 

Q. H. Pejbce, Chairman. 



QUAKTZ SPECIMENS. 

The committee on quartz beg leave to make the fellowiag report : 

Quartz specimens from Whitlock Creek, Mariposa county. This is a 
fine specimen of rock, rich ; dimensions of claim or vein, four feet thick, 
and 0tie hundred feet deep; owtied by Goodman Diltz & Co.; first 
premium. 

Quartz specimens from the TJnion and Eureka vein. This vein is 
nine by fifteeen feet in width, and from one hundred and fiftv to two 
hundred feet in depth. This claim is rich, situate on Sutter Creek, in 
Amador County ; special premium, ten dollars, and framed diploma. 

Mount Gaines claim, situate in Mariposa County. This claim is 
owAed by Mr. Collins ; framed diploma. 

Kern River vein, roit^i <|uiirtz, supposed to be ea»ilj woi^ced; ihuiied 
diploma.. . . 

One collection from Mary Rose vein, Kent River ;* decomposed r6ok; 
framed dipl(»nA. 

One collection of carbonate of copper ; a very fine specimen ; savepty- 
five miles fsom La Paz ; diploma. 

Obs exhibit of dnnabaar or quioksilver ore, takeft from (he Hew 
Almaden mine ; framed diploma. 

One exhibit of lignite coKl, from AkmedaCottaty; a good specimen; 
fiitaied diplema. 

One sample of silver ore, taken fifteen miles from La Pas ; frazoed 
diplooa. 

The committee on quartz, owing. tQ the limited sps^ce of time, was 
not able to makie as thorough an investigation as this branch of mining 
was deserving. Many of the specimens on exhibition possessed uncom- 
mon richness and great value. Your committee are of the opinion that 
quartz mining will soon be the leading l^abeh in gold mining in Cali- 
n)rnia. In our gold mountains there is a great anu)unt of quartz rock, 
beaoBg gold ; there will be no lack, lor. ages to ooms, and sboukl thou- 
sands Oiore people coiae from other lands, yet there will be no lack of 
gold in these golden kiiis. 

AU of whim weanoM respeotlhUy sobaoEit- 

* ' J. D. M^iXiXT, 

' ' S. C. HAmeb, 

Wir. RAwrr, 
H. W. Morse, 



Committae. 
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UPHOIiSTEBY. 

The undersigned oommittee,. to examine upholstery, would here re- 
port that they have examined a specimen of hair mattress, exhibited 
by Jacob Schreiber, and would recommend for the same, as the best 
hair mattress, a diploma* 

J. G. Jenkins, Committee* 



DAGUERREOTYPES, &o. 

The committee, who examkied some beautiful specimens of art, 
award to R. H. Vance, of San Francisco, the first premium for the best 
samples of ambrotypes, phptographs and daguerreotypes. 



J. a Look, | Committee/ 
G. Ambrose, / 



WAGONS ANB CARRIAGES. 

The committee on wagons and earriages beg leave Ur present this 
report: 

The only pleasure oarriage^ entered were trotting suJkejs. Number 
69, enteved by H. M. Ban^ard, on steel springs, veryhancwomely got 
up, and deemed entitled to the first premium of. its class. 

No. 37 — Entered by E. L. How, upon wooden springs of very simple 
constracddn, but esteemed by your committee entitled to a firet premium, 
of its clasS| on account .of the novelty of- the springs. 

No. A one horse spring wagon, manufactured by J. L. Otten- 

ger, of San Francisco, of substantial make, and deemed entitled to a 
first premium of its class. 

No. 57 — A two horse, spring, express wagon, manufactured by Wm. 
Eatner, of Stockton. This wagon commends itself, not only for its 
novelty, but particularly on adcount of its very superior smith' w^tk. 
It is entitled to the highest premium. 

No. 60 — ^A first class, good, substantial, farmer's family wi^b, Biade 
by A. Bankiji, with three seats, to be used witib or without top } sits on 
leather braces, and is, in every respect, a first ekss carriage for serviee, 
and fully entitled to a. irst pretuiam of its class. 

No. 4 — A four hotse r#ad or fann wagon, ^n, substaiitLal and 
good; entitled to a first premium of its class. This wagon was made by 
D. C. Mattison, of Stockton. 

No. 43 — ^Last but not leadt — ^a twelve horse wagon, weighing five 
tbousaiid pouads, eighteen fbet in length, on bottom twenty-two feet, on 
top six and a half firat in breadth, ^nt wheels four and a half, and 
hind ones six ftiet in dia»eter; three inch axle, and will oany, with 
sa^fcty, twentj^lMur thousand pofonob. This belongs to the olass known, 
by teamsters, under the name of prairie schooners, constantly to be mot 
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with in trading thTongh the- interior, and odmmanded b^ as hardy a 
looking set of men as ever plowed the briny deep. This wagon was 
built by Wm. P. Millerj of Stockton. It commends itself to the highest 
consideration of your committee, who recompaend for it a first class, pre- 
mium, with diploma. 

In closing this report your committee take great pleasure in commend- 
ing, in the highest terms, the mechanical skill devoted to the manufac- 
ture of carriages and wagons, in all the varieties that have claimed their 
attention. 

0. H. Pensur, ) 

W. F. Bryant, v Committee. 

John P. Nash, > 



AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

THRESHING MACHINE. 

The only machine on exhibition is a model by Mr, Hoag, of Wash- 
ington, Yolo County. This machine oombioes many advantages where 
the weight and length of straw is so .great as found in this couiitiy. 
The selves are greatly enlarged. The straw caniers are simple, easily 
adjusted ; gearing simple, but very strong. Your committee cannot be 
expeoted to award a first premium on a mere model of a machine, but 
as Mr. Hoag's machine is really excellent, and adapted to our wants, we 
award a special premium. 

HARVESTER AND THRESHER, 0OMBINSI>, 

la an ingenious model of this implement, by Mr. Vevill, of San Joa- 
quin County, and shows one more step in inventive progress to this 
desirable result, while its real usefulness has yet to be tested^ We 
award a diploma. 

* REAPING MACHINE, 

J^ D! C. Matdson, of San Joaquin County, invented by Mr. Wil- 
liams, of Stockton. Here the committee had the satisfaction of view- 
ing a machine indeed labor-saving, combining the mower and reaper. 
Its weight is suspended on wheels of such size that while materially les- 
sening the draft, a greater speed is salely admitted. The gearing is com- 
pact and strong, and your committee dbubt not that this machine will, 
in a very short time, become exceedingly desirable and popular. We 
award a first premium. 

MOWERS. 

None were shown expressljf for mowing, but as your eommktoe ^sem 
that die same di8oreti(m which permits the throwing out ariicits not 
of abs^vte merit, also admits the extra premium in those of decided 
merit. We thenefoie award the fivst premium on mowers to the kst 
named maohiiie. 
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sTBeii t»i/<yirB. 



TheriB yfM more oontetst for premitimfl, in this iLrticIe, than any other 
which came within the notice of yo«r committee. Our manufacttirers 
have, in these, done themselves and the state full credit, and where all 
possessed so much merit, decision became more difficulty and your com- 
mittee wish to foe distinctly understood that, in awarding premiums on 
these and all other articles, it is oti the positive assurance, by the manu* 
facturerS, that they were wholly made in California, from the raw mate- 
rial, whether of home growth or in part. 

Mr .-Thomas Ogg Shaw,* of v San Francisco, shows a steel plow which 
excels in model, finish, and. Gonstruction, and fitness for its proposed use. 
We award tbe first premium. 

Mr. McDow, of San Francisco, exhibits a steel plow, in jnany points 
excellent, and appears a strong, light and serviceable implement. We 
award the second premium. 

Mr. Marshall, of Sacramento, shows a steel plow of decided merit. — 
Diploma. 

Mr. Mattison, of Stockton, shows steel plows, for two or four horses, 
of excellent model and finish, seemingly combining every requisite in 
common use, as also of that of a regulator to the depth, under heavy 
draft, doing away with the wheel in ordinary use. Diploma and special 
premium. 

CAST l»low. * 

Mr. Marshall, of Sacramento, shows a cast plow, with steel shear, 
known to the comnrijttee as. a plow of excelleAt seipric^ in moderate depth 
of plowing. First premium. 

. OAKG Pl<OW0. 

Here, your committee, in the absence of actual trial, find it extremely 
difficult to pass upon the merits of implements, where all are so deci- 
dedly good. 

The plow of Messrs. Marshall and Mattison is exceedingly well 
adapted to general work, itt Hght^r broken laftds. 

Mr. S: D', Curtiss shows a gang plow, with aeed-sower attached. 
Your committee cannot express an opinion on a machine pf this 
complication, without witnessipg its operation ; and would here respect- 
folly call the attention of the executive to the importance of provision 
beiiig made to give trial to implements of novel construction or im- 
pfo^^ manufacture. 

Mr. E. D. Curtiss also shows a Scotch plow, mth iron beam. 

Mr. Shaw's plow is of higher finish ajid lighter construction ; and 
will be of excellent service in orchard work, or where grain is plowed 
Ib ; k taswM thitty-^ur isefaes, 1m litiile likely to dog, ean be gauged to 
depthy MEid m apparently light of dntfL 

We awwd to Mr. Marehall, of Sacramemto^ first premitutt. 

Mr. Matliflttn, of Stockton } dtplonuL 

Mr. Shaw, of San Fransiseo^ difdoma. 
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SKJB^SOIL PXOWS. 

> Two ifiapl«meiite, cmlj, verfe skown ia oompetitioii £» the fimt pVe- 
mimu. Inat ef Mr. Gt)«ld) of Santa Clara, ia ingeaipva, and Biay bo 
valuable in sandy lands, and for orchard work. 

Mr. Tho6. 0. Shaw, of San Erandisoo, shows a ettb-soil plow> of novel 
Qonstruetion, and susoepdble of ose for varied purposes, in lightening 
up potato, corn, and orchsurd lands, Ji^ith comparative saving of draft 
and lab(Mr. We think this wiQ be found a valuable imptement, and 
award first premium. 

FAN NINO HILL. • 

A strong, serviceable mill, containing some novelties and improve- 
ments in construction, adding to strens;th and usefulness, was ishown by 
Mr. Thos! Ogg Shaw. First premium. 

HARBOWS. 

Mr. Shaw, of San Francisco, shows a harrow, containing sundry 
excellences, apparently as complete as this instrument has as yet been 
made. First premium. 

Mr. Mattison, of Stockton, shows another variety of the Scotch, 
square harrow, heavy, and intended for use in strong lands, excdlent in 
its construction. Second premium. 

Mr. Thos. Ogg Shaw,, of San Francisco ; first premium. 

BUTTER-WORKER AND CHUBN, c'oMBINEB. 

This is the only article of the kind exhibited. The invention^ we 
think, is original. We award to J. L. Atkins, of Sacramento, first 
premium. 

. CHEESE PBE^a* 

H. McNally, San Francisco, first premium. 

QABDEN. WHEXLBARBOW. 

Only one on exhibition. We award to B. C. Mattison, Stockton, 
first premium. 

CULTIVATOR. 

For orchard and garden w(»k, a tool is shown by Mr. MatUson, of 
Stockton, useful and valuable where a disturbance of sur&ce equal to 
light plowing is desired* First premium. 

VOLUNTkEB CULTIVATORS. 

A strong; servioeable implement^ iA skown by Mr. McMUMm, of 
Stockton. This massive implement raqpiires a dtrong Israi jfaiee, and 
doubtless, on knd- plowed la4ie the pMceding year, will be a most effectual 
labor-saving implement. It spans seven feet; tlepth uid' resistance 
gauged by wheels and brakes. First premium. 
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Mr. B. H. OoHMslodk, temer) <yf Ban Joaqttia County, skowd mi im- 
plement of lighter but similar ooastntction to that of Mr. Mattiton^ 
to which he has made some additicms and improyeaienta ; his gauge- 
wheels are also rollera to level the fsrrows made by the eultiyator teeth. 

Your committee were much pleased with an implement manufactured 
by the man who desired its use, and hep^ out farmars, in many cases, 
will show a like ingenuity in the ada)^tion of implements which so 
varied a soil and clunate require. We award Mr. Uomstock a special 
pranium and diploma. 

aRAIN POBKS. 

Some forks for the taking u|x of unbound grain, of excellent 
and strong material and construction, shown by Mr. Mattisou, of 
Stockton. First premium. 

MODEL OF A WATER ELEVATOR; ALSO, MODEL SELF 
FARM GATE, 

Shown by Mr. J. Perkins, of San Francisco; of much ingenuity, and 
if in practice as suoeessful as in inodel, will be vaiaaUe wfiere water is 
seaica and fencing is expenaive. 

IMPORTED AGRICULTURAL TOOLS. 

We particularly notice the Boston steel clipper plows, X4} and X8, 
from Mess«9. TreadweU &,0o._, of San Franoiaoo; shown by J. L. 
Palmer. X4} is a breaking plow for lap furrow,, has coulter and wheel, 
turns thirteen inches. X8 is a stubble plow, tvurns twelve inches, and 
weighs seventy-three pounds. 

These plows are of desirable pattern, and a great addition to our agri- 
cultural implements; and as the importer of choice farm tools is a bene- 
factor to the fanning interests, second only to the inventor and manufac- 
turer here, we award diploma. 

Thos. Ogg Shaw, of San Fisnoisco, shows a portable cider and grape 
null, decidedly valuable, and just the implement to meet a want each 
year increasing in a ten fold ratio. Diploma. 

Mr. Shaw also shows hoes, potato forks, barley forks, scythes and 
snaths, corn sheller, self-acting cheese press, a circular straw table, an 
imprared ftrm gate ; aM good, ■ame ascent. Diploma. 

Messrs. Hewlett & Collins, of Stockton, show an importsM^ion, manu- 
factand te thei»4Mid«r, of Bastan steel clipper plows, Xi, X4, X8, with 
wheel and coulter, for two or three horses. These plows have an im- 
provement in length and strength of beam, securing a much greater 
steadiness of dran and easier application of power. They also show 
mowing machine, fanning mill, Scotch harrow, cast and steel plows, 
straw cutters, ox bows, com dhellers, anid other articles. The best and 
the lamst riiow of iaaported took. We award a diploma. 

H. JfeNally, of San Francisoo, showa a cornstalk and sugasscane cutter. 

QRAIN DRILLS. 

Your committae note the exhibition of imported grain drills witk 
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peouikr pl€Miy?e. We Mve^ at Uety iomettrngbeUey Uimv the wordileas 
tools thmwii aside years sinoe in ^er sUitos. There are wm oSetfA 
implements worthy of a California farmer's use, whose . more general 
introducfion and use will effect a, saving of thousands in our s^ and 
labor. - 

Messrs. Hoag, of Washington, Yolo County, show Bickford & Huff* 
man's (killy known to the eominittee to be an excellent implement of 
economical use, suitable either for planting or broadcast sowing. In ike 
introduction, Mr. Hoag has done our farmer's a valuable service. 
Diploma. 

Thos. Ogg Shaw shows a Palmer drill, simple, strong, light ; spans 
seven ^t, and is apparently a desirable implement for sowing broad< 
east er in d'rills. 

W. Gr. Grriffith shows a grain drill, with seed sower attached. 
This drill is more complicated than the last two mentioned^ and is also 
adapted to spreading grain or lime. 

WILLOW BASKETS. 

N«ither aanuihotiired • nor imported were exhibited. Year com- 
mittee take leave to call attention to this nunufacture, fbr which 
the demand is constantly increasing. 

HOBSB po:prEE. , 

A hor&e polrer for two horses, exhibited by M«*. Conant, of "Stockton, 
simple, and of easy application to many of the lighter matters of farm 
labor, for drawing water, cleaning grain, sawing wood, chopping feed, 
etc., etc. 

J. W. OSBORN, 

Wm. GrahaM) 

Jas. Frost, ^ Committee. 

S. W. <]!0LLrT»r8, 

G. W. SWEEZET, 



BEST RlDEE. 

The raneheros' puese, for 1^ best rider of a wild horse, ifty doUan, 
is awarded to J. C« G^ewi. ^ 

J> W. O'NsAi., ChMtmaft Oomnhtee* 



PIE MELON. 

We, theufdersigned ceaiimitt^, beg leave to repprt the ibllewing ; 

That we coipider ^he pie. melons of sufeiior quality, {^dwoiuld re- 
commend a framed di{4o<Ba» &r tbft fMoe, to G. C. Yount> of Napa^ as 
- the first premium. 
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MALT. 

The undersigned committee would report : 

That they have, with pleasure^ made an examination of a lot of m^lt, 
on exhibition, and consider it a very superior article. The sample ex- 
hibited was from the Pioneer Malt House, of Lewis S. Ford, and we 
would recommend the same for the fisst premium, a framed diploma. 



SUGAR, SALT, STARCH, &c. 

The committee chosen to judge of the following articles, viz : refined 
sugar ; California salt ; sugar, from Chinese sugar oane ; sugar, manu- 
factured from any California product, promising to be profitable ; Cali- 
fornia starch, whether manufactured from potatoes or wheat ; mustard, 
spiees, etc., prepared from California products; honey; lard; soap; 
oil ; yermioelli ; maecaroni ; etc., beg leave to submit their r^oit, aa 
follows : 

Of sugar, manufactured from Chinese sugar cane,, there was no sam- 
ple on exhibition. The only sample of re&oied sugar waa from the San 
Francisco Sugar Refineiy Co., whieh is oonsequentlj entitled to the 
premium. They had on exhibition samples ,o.f coffee-crushed, granu- 
lated, powdered, crushed and loaf sugars, of superior quality, and, in 
our estimation, fully equal to any imported from the ^aatern cities. 

Li salt, there was no competition,, the only sample exhibited being 
that marked No. 4, Boom k Greenwood, which, we wdu14 femarl^, is ii 
excellent quality. 

The premium for the best fifty, pounds of sugar, mauufaetured from 
California products, is awarded to Mons. Eugene Delessert, of San Fran- 
ciaco, whose exhibit of sugar, of difierent varieties, manufactured from 
the sugar beet, we regard as one of the most important and interesting 
features of the whole exhibition. We examined eight different grades 
of sugar, nutnufaetured from beets nosed from seed which arriyed in the 
country only four m<mths eince* Mobs. D. has labored under great dis- 
advantages, from the imperfect machinery htf has been obliged to use in 
the manttfaetur^ng and refining process ; but^ notwithstanding these 
difficulties, he has succeeded in producing an article, which, in every 
respect, will compare &v<»ably with the best imported from abroad. 
Sugar manufactured from the beet ia extensively uAed in France, Ger- 
many, Austria, and other Eurc^ean countries. It has been demonstrated 
by actual experimetit, that our soil and elimate are admirably adapted 
to the growth of thiA species of beet, thre^ eropa of which ^an be easily 
raised in one year, and one acre yielding, aa we ore infonn^ by good 
authority, from f<Hty-five tx> fifty tons. We lea|n, further, that the capi- 
tal required for manufacturing is veiy small, in comparison with that 
for sugar cane. We regret that we have neither space nor time to enter 
more folly into detail, but we are satisfied that all the sugar required 
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for oonsumption in this state can he supplied from this source. In 
view^ therefore, of the immense saving that would ensue to the state, 
by the production at home of so important an article, and the great 
source of wealth that jwould thus be opened, we feel that we cannot too 
earnestly recommend the subject to the consideration of the people of 
California. 

For the best exhibit of mustard, spices, etc., prepared from California 
prodttots, the premium is awarded to H. C. Hudson, for his Golden 
California Mustard. We' must express our regret that the condition 
that the spices should be manufactured from California products, ex- 
cludes from competition the splendid assortment of spices and coffee 
exhibited by Messrs. Wm. H. Bovee & Co., of San Francisco. From 
our examination of their specimens we can, without hesitation, pronounce 
them, both in reference to quality and style of package, far superior to 
any imported article. We can state, of our personal knowledge, haying 
been most of us acquainted with the firm for some years past, that this 
enterprising firm, from the great excellence of their articles and the low 
price at which they have uniformly sold, have succeeded in a great 
measure in checking the foreign importation. The article of ground 
coffee, alone, which a few years ago was shipped to us from the east, 
they now supply, to the almost fabulous amount of one hundred thousand 
pounds per month. In considiBration, therefore, of the great living 
thus secured to the state, not only in the amount of labor employed, but 
the consumption of himber and other state products required in the 
prosecution of their busings, your c6mmittee would recommend that a 
speciid premium be awarded. 

We found but two specimens c^ honey, and have awarded the premium 
to No. 84, Wm. Buck. 

Best exhibit of soap. No. 16 ; S. P. Dyer. 

No. 41 comprises a splendid assortment of sperm, polar, black-fish, 
seal, solar, coast, and tanners' oil, from R. F. Knox & Co., San Fsan- 
' Cisco, to whom the premium is awarded. Although no premium has 
been offered for the article, we would call your attention to a fine specimen 
of sal soda, from the same firm, and recommend that a diploma be awarded. 

The premium for the best sample #f ^aocaroni is awarded to No. 5. 
Fer the best sample of vermicelli, to the same party. In this, as well 
as in many other articles tbAt ^iter krgdy into consumption, your com- 
mittee is {leased to notice the high degree of perfection to which our 
manufactures have arrived. 

In taking a survey of ^1 the interesting and usefdl articles on exhibi- 
tion, ev«ry ^me who .feels an interest in the prosperity of our- youug and 
growing state, must be gratified io observe the rapid progress that has 
been made, and ^nCvmraged to hope that the hard-earned g^d that is 
now canrM off by every steamer^ wiU remun to enrich our own citizens 
and not the foreign spcculaitor. 

H. T. COMFTON, 

V. M. Pbyton, 

Joseph Aram, ^ Committee. 

Jmo. C. Faxl, 

Frbston MorriS; 
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TOBACCO AND CIGARS. 

. The committee on manufactured tobacco and Califonua.made cigars, 
find none of the former, and hut one sample of the latter 

The samples examined by us were found, in worknumship, equal to 
the best Cuba cigars, and with age would be a very superior article. 
They are su{^osed to have been made of native mMeiial, though we 
have never met with native tobacco of equal flavor to the material of 
which these cigars are made. By proper attention, however, it is be- 
lieved by good judges th%t our sou and climate are well adapted to the 
growth and cultivation of the best varieties for the manufacture of cigars, 
which would equal the best Havana, and we may hope, at no veiy dis- 
tant day, that we may add tobacco and cigars to our native growths and 
manufaetures. 



NATIVE WINES, &c. 

The committee on native wines award to Sansevaine Brothers a framed 
diploma, for the best wbite wine, manufactured from grapes grown in 
California, of the vintage of 1842. It is considered by your committee 
the most superior wine on exhibition, and entitled to the first premium. 

Also, a framed diploma to Kohler & Frohling, for a superior article of 
port wine, manufactured from California grown grapes, pf the vintage of 
1856. It is considered worthy of special notice, and superior to any 
imported wine of the same variety. 

Angelica, sweet wine, exhibited by Kohler & Frohling and Sansevaine 
Brothers; considered of fair quality; resembling native Muscatel, or 
Sicily wine, and is much esteemed by the native California population. 

Claret. — A splendid sample of this kind of wine was exhibited, with- 
out name or label. It was considered by your committee, and other 
competent judges, as far superior to any claret imported from France or 
Italy. 

No. 19. — S. W. Halsee, of' Los Angeles, exhibited a keg of native 
wine, of the vintage of the present year, 1857, only six weeks old. It 
is considered pure juice, of high flavor, resembling Malaga — ^a dessert 
wine of superior qualitv, and will improve by age. It is highly exhila- 
rating, but deprived of that acrid property which produces head-ache. 
Your committee deem the manufacturer entitled to a ftamod cKploma, 
or a special premium, and would call the attention of wine growers to 
his artiije, herewith appended, on the method of making pure wine. 

Of currant wine, only one sample was exhibited. It was considered 
of a superior quality and excellent flavor. To the manufiioturers is 
awarded a premium of ten dollars. No. 18-^Thomp8on & Co., Susol 
Banch Nursery, Napa County. ^ 

Specimens of brandy were also exhibited to the committee, manufac- 
tured from the grape, from the pear, and from the beet. The latter is 
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considered worthy tilie speoial attention of the agrioultnrists and manu- 
facturers of California. The brandy is made from the residue and foam . 
of the beet, after the beet itself has been converted into sugar. It can 
be aJBTorded at forty cents per gallon. The manufacturer is Eugene 
Delessert, of San Francisco, and is entitled to a diploma from your 
society. 

Alcohol, manufactured from the pear, the tomato and the beet, was 
also exhibited. The different specimens were all of good quality and 
strength, and considered- worthy of encouragement and attention, and 
can be produced cheaply, for use in arts and manufa6tures. 

RoBT. K. Reid, 
J. C. Cobb, 
EuG^ Delessert, 
Horace Webster, 
Thos. W. Seely, 
J. D. Watson, 



f^Conunittee. 



NATURAL SODA WATER. . 

The committee to whom was referred the natural soda water from the 
Mountain Springs of Napa, report the analysis of said water from the 
different springs, as made by an eminent .chemipt. Dr. Lanszweert, of 
San Francisco: 

Residuum from Evaporation, in one quart, Crystal Rock Soda 

in ^ains. Spring. Spring. Spring. 

Bicarbonate soda :... '. 3.20 3.22 3.28 

Carbonate mi^nesia 6.45 6.50 6.53 

Carbonate of hme 2.65 2.68 2.72 

Chlorid of sodium 1,32 1.33 1.30 

Sub-carbonate of iron 1.05 1.98 1.16 

Sulphate of soda 0.42 0.40 0.46 

Sulphate of lime ^. 0.30 0.33 0.00 

Phosphate of soda ?. 0.39 6.50....:. 0.00 

Silicioufl acid. 0.85...,., 1.02 0.17 

Ahimina v 0.23 0.23...... 0.15 

loss 0.58 0.68 0.62 



Solids in one quart—grains 17.44 .18.87 16.39 

Tempemture, Fahrenheit..... 64.4 66.2...... 68 

Theae springs are situated on the side of a mountain, abput five miles 
from Napa City, in l^apa County. The^ are on the eastern side of the 
yallev. At no. distant day they are destined to become a favorite resort 
for the sick and afflicted, as well as for the wealth and fashion of the 
state. The water is now bottled in a superior manner, and by an en- 
tirely new process. From the moment the water issues from the rock, 
until it is safely corked in the bottle, it does not come in contact with 
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atmospheric air, so that none of its properties can hy any possihility be 
lost. It is then transported and offered for sale in the different cities of 
the state. Messrs. Buckman & Allen are the proprietors. 

RoBT. K. Reib, ) p, ... 
C.W.NOBCOM, j Committee. 



ESSAYS. 

The committee appointed by the State Agricultural Society, ,to exam- 
ine essays, beg leave to report that they have given much time to, and 
have perused carefully the essays submitted, and £nd ail of them possess- 
ing much merit < 

The essay on alkaline soil, by William Thompson, is a work of much 
thought and study, and full of interesting information — the author 
treating elaborately on alkaline ifeoll, tule lands, and salt marshes, and ex- 
tending his research to plants, vegetables, etc. It is a production of 
much merit, «nd will be read with interest by the agricultural commu- 
nity of our young and growing state. 

Your committee woidd recommend the essay, by William Thompson, 
for the first premium. 

The essay of William Simpson is entitled to the favorable consideiation 
of the executive committee. 

The essays on gophers and squirrels, in which some excellent ideas 
are offered, your committee would class as follows : that of John Streutzel, 
No. 1; Michael McCartnay, No. 2; L. K. Chalmers, No. 3. 

The essay on quartr mining, by Frank Oone, is Worthy of your con- 
sideration—the autkor having gone fully into the present modes by 
which quartz mines are worked. It is to be regretted that there is no 
competition on this important subject^ as the author of ik& essay sub- 
mitted doe's not advance any new ideas. Quartz mining h of so much 
importance to the interest of our state, your committee recon^m^nd that 
the officers elect of the State Agricultural Society offer more liberal 
inducements for essays on thai; branch of mining, by which, without 
doabt, new snggiMtions would offer. All of which is vespeetfully sub^ 
mitted. 
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LIST OF PREMIUMS 

AWARDED TO EXHIBITORS AT THE FOURTH AGRICULTURAL FAIR 
AND CATTLE SHOW, HELD IN STOCKTON, SEPTEMBER,. 1861. 



FARMS, ORCHARDS, NURSERIES, YINETARDS, AND 
^lELD CROPS. 

Best improved grain farm.'. .framed diploma and fifty dollars... E. H. 
Comstock, San Joaquin. 

Second best do. . .twenty-five doUais. . .V. M. Peyton, San Joaquin. 

[The awarding committee deem it proper to state that the above farmjs 

were the only ones entered for premiums.] 

Best vineyard... framed diploma and thirty dollars... J. A. Sutt6r, Hock 
Farm. ' ^ ■ ■ 

Second best do... twenty dollars... B. D. Wilson, Los Angeles. 

Best nursery, (three hundred and fifty-four thousand trees,). ^.framed 
diploma and thirty dollars... Wilson Flint, Alameda. 

Second best do... twenty dollars... J. Lewelling,*A]ameda. 

Best mountain oirchArd and nursery... framed diploma... Gurcelon & Kel- 
h^beob^ Calaveras. 

Best orchard*.. framed diplwna and thirty dollars... L. B. Lathrop, San 
Jose. 

Second best do... plate, value twenty dollars,.. G, H. Be^^ch, Marygville. 

Superior orobard..vf^;aaied diploma. ..Hr. Thmpsoiiy Suseol Nursery. 

Best kitolien garden.. »£ramed fUplon&a and pbile, vahi^ fifteen- 4ollaa»... 
A. P. Smith, Sacramento. 

Second best do... tan dollars... Maj. Bidwell, Butte. 

Best flower garden.. ^framed diploma and fifteen dollars... Wm. O'Don- 
nell, San Jose. 

Second best do... ten dollars... W. C. Walker, San Franciseo. 

Best nursery of five thousand timber trees... plate, value twenty-five dol- 
lars... A. P. Smith, Sacramento. 

Second best do. of three thousand timber trees. . .plate, value fifteen dol- 
lars... G. H. Beach, Marysvill^. 

Best nursery of hedge plants... plate, vrfue twenty dollars... A. P. Smith, 
Sacramento. 

Second best do... ten dollars... L. Prevost, San Jose. 
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Best hedge fence of native j^axitB*.. plate, value twentj-'five dollars... A. 
P. Smith, Sacramento. 

Best hedge fence... twenty dollars... L. Bertise, Santa Clara. 

Second best do... ten dollars... J. Leweiling, Alameda. 

Best one hundred basket-willow trees... framed diplomaw..A. Delmas, 
San Jose. 

Best arranged and largest green-house... framed diploma... A. P. Smithy 
Sacramento. 

Second best do... diploma... W. C. Walker, San Francisco. 

Best nursery of seedling peach trees, (pre hundred and fifty thou- 
sand,)*., framed diploma... A. H. Myers, Alameda. 

Best nursery of seedling fig trees, (five thousand,)... framed diploma... 
A. H. Myers, Alameda. 

Best nursery of one year old apple trees. . .framed diploma... P. T. Ad- 
ams, San Jose. 

Fine nursery fruit trees. . .framed diploma... Smith & Winch^ll, San Jose. 

Best nursery orange trees, (one ^ousand,)... framed diploma... George 
Lee, Oakland. 

Best nursery English walnut trees, (five thousand,)... framed diiJoma... 
J. Aram, San Jose. 

Best strawberry field, eighteen acres... framed diploma. . .Wolf & Lusk, 

Oakland. 
Best raspberry field, four acres ... framed diploma. v .White & Kelsey, 

Oakland. 
Best garden seeds, (four tons,) raised this year. . .framed diploma... A. 

P. Smith, Sacramento. 
Best growth and variety of fruit and ornamental trees, grown on the 

smallest space of ground... framed diploma.. i J. B.. Low, San Jose. 
Best orchard dwarf apple trees,^ (one thousand and sixty,) two years old, 

from root graft. . .framed aiploma...Mr. Fountain, Oakland. 
Best tw) acres peanuts. . .framed diploma... Dr. Curtis, Yolo. 
Best ten acres wheat... first prexmum, forty dollars^.. «Joikn Grattan, San 

Joaquin. 
Best ten acres barley... first premium, forty dollax8.«*C* J* Leach, San 

Joaquin. 
Sample of superior barley .. .special premium... Mr. Wag^er;^Staoislaus. 
Sample of ryeu.. diploma:.. Erneot Lodtmon. 
Best acre of corn, yield one hundred and nine bimh^...fif8t promium, 

thirty doUirs.^.^i, G. Lyons, Icme Valley. 
Best sample of com. . .special premium... A. F. Potter, lone Valley. 
Best acre of potatoes... special premium, twenty dollars... T.B, Parker, 

Mokelumne River. 
Best acre of onions... special premium; twenty dollars... J. C. Tyler, San 

Joaquin. 
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Sample of California timothy. . .special p!rdmium...Win. M.' Williams, 

San Joaquin. 
Sample of wild clover... special premium... Jacob Haflich, San Joaquin. 
Best exhibit of malt... diploma... L. 8. Ford, Pioneer Malt House, San 

Francisco. 
Best sample of rice oats. w. diploma... Ling & Co. 
Best sample of native cotton. . .framed diploma. . .Mr. Ghibson. 
Best acre of tobacco. . .fifty dollars... T. A. Gtorej and J. C. Benfold, El 

Monte, Los Angeles. 
Best acre of hemp. . .fifty dollars. . .J. B. Manning, San Jos6. 
Best acre of sugar cane... fifty dollars... Mr. Borham, Los Angeles. 
Best acre of alfalfa. . .fifty dollars.. iPinnex & Cameron, Marysville. 
Best half acre Chinese sugar cane... twenty-five dollars... L. A. Gould, 

Santa Clara. 

HORSES, MULES, ASSES, CATTLE AND SHEEP. 

Best stallion, bay stallion "Battler," five" years old... one hundred dol- 
lars and flamed diploma... Mr. "Werner, Sacramento. 

Second do., bay stallion "Lawyer,'' five yeats old... fifty dollars... "Wm. 
Hood, Sonoma. 

Best American bred mare, "Betsey Dennis "...framed diploma and fifty 
dollars... W.' M. Williamson, Santa Clara. 

Second do., "Betsey "...twenty-five dollars... J. E. Clements, San Joa- 
quin. 

Third do., bay mare " Fair" . . .diploma. . .John t^airai. 

Best California bred stallion, bay colt, four years old... fifty dollars... Mr. 

Burrows, San Joaquin. 
Second do.^ chestnut stallion "Felil," four years old... twenty-five dol- 
lars... E. C. Kelty, Stockton. 
Special premium of framed diploma to three years old stallion " Winfield 

Scott,'^ owned by Stowel Cady, Stanislaus River. 
Best three years old colt, bay stallion. . .thirty dollars... Trahern & Mc- 

MuUen, San Joaquin. 
Special premium to bay stallion "Ariel," five years old, owned by C. J. 

Leach, San Joaquin. 
Best California bred mare, "Cornelia Terry "...twenty*five dollars... B. 

F.LaBgford, Saa Jctquin. . 
Best brood mare and colt, "Jeannett"...twenty-ive dollars... Wm. 

^l*ggy Stanislaus Biter. 
Second do., ^'Mary'\..fifto«n dollarg...J. £. OlemefBts, San Joaquin. 
Third do. ..diploma. . .E. S. Lathrop. 
Fourth do., "BoUy"... diploma... Mr. Prather, San Joaquin. 
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Special diplomas were awarded . ad certificates of exhibition^ to the fol- 
lowing horses ; "California Traveler/* owned by B. White, San Joa- 
quin; "Salem/' Suthers & Covey, Stauislaus; "Castle," D. Porter, 
Stockton/ "Lucky Bill/' D. C. rugitt,*San Joaquin; "Billy Berk- 
shire," J. B. Damerell, San Joaquin ; filly " Jane," V. 8. Rogers, 
San Joaquin; "Granny/' A. McCloud, Stockton; " Fanny/' J. E. 
Clements, San Joaquin ; filly ^' Cola," X. McCloud, Stockton ; " Des- 
demona/' Trahem & McMullen, San Joaquin; "Orphan," Trahern 
& McMullen ; " Alice Rodgers/' "W. F. McDermott, Sari' Joaquin. 

Best year old colt, "Lorenzo Dow "...twenty dollars... J. B. Damerill. 

Second best do., <' Yellow Boy "...framed diploma... W. F. McDermott, 
San Joaquin. 

Best pair carriage horses, a pair of sorrel horses... first premium, twenty- 
five dollars and framed diploma. ...Dr. E. S. Holden, Stockton. 

Exhibit of carriage horses... framed diploma... Wm. Reynolds. 

Best jack... seventy-five dollars... Wm. Hicks, Sacramento County. 

Second do... twenty-five dollars... Mr. Hicks. 

For best mule team... forty dollars... C. H. Hu&ian, Stockton. 

Best pair draught mules... twenty dollars... C. H. Huffman. 

Second do... ten dollars... C. H. Huffman. 

Best bull, "John "...one hundred dollars... Wm. Hicks, Sacramento. 

Best two years old bull, red and white short horned Durham, "Oriok",.. 
twenty-five dollars... Geo. H. Howard, San Mateo. 

Best yearling bull... fifteen dollars... J. Sarles, San Joaquin. 

Best cow... fifty dollars... Wm. Hicks, Sacramento. 

Second best do. . .twenty-five dollars... C. W. Bradford, Sap Joaquin. 

Best two years old short horned Durham heifer, "Lady Hopeful"... 
twepty-five dollars... G.H. Howard, San Mateo. 

Best calf, bull calf " Calaveras "...twenty dollars... C. W. Bradford, San 

Joaquin. 
Second best... ten dollars... Rpthenbush & IJmlauff, San Joaquin. 
Best fat bullock... twenty-five dollars.. i Henry Bachman, San, Joaquin. 
Second best do... fifteen dollars... Henry Bachman. 
Best milch cow... twenty dollars. . .Peter Rothenbush, San .Joaquin. 
Best buck, imported French merino, "Napoleon "...tfrenty-five dollars... 

Searle & Winn, Solano. 
Second best do... fifteen dollars... James Shepard, Sai^ta Clara. 
Best ewe and lamb... ten dollars... Searle & Winn, Solano. 

SWINE. 

Best boar... twenty dollars... (J. D. Benjamin,, San Joaquin. 
Best pair fat swine... twenty doUars...C. T. Meader, Stockton. . 
Best breeding sow... ten dollars... C. D. Benjamin, Stockton. 
12 
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. Best pair of hogs. . .special premium, ten dollars... C. A. Mead, San Joa- 
quin. 
Best fat hog... ten dollars. . .Moses Savory, Stockton. * 
Best three fowls, (cock and pair of hens,)... ten dollars... Long & Bro., 
Alameda. 

FI»ORAL. 

Best display of pot pla9ts... twenty-five dollars... James O'Donnell, .U. 
S. Nursery, San Francisco. Best collection of roses, (one hundred 
and fifty varieties,)... ten dollars; best collection of dahlias... ten dol- 
lars ; best pair of rose bouquets. . .ten dollars \ best six hand bouquets. . . 
ten dollars; best collection of native ornamental trees.. .twenty-five 
dollars. 

Second best roses... fiye dollars... L. Prevost, San Jo86 Nursery. 

Best floral wreath... twenty-five dollars... L. Prevost, San Jose Nursery. 

Seedling geranium... ten dollars... A. H. Myers, Alameda. 

Best evergreen wreath... twenty-five dollars. .'.L. Prevost. 

Best design and decoration... twenty-five dollars. . .James R. Lowe. 

PRUIT. 

Best and largest pears, eight varieties... fifteen dollars... M. Delmas. 

Second, best do., nine varieties.. .silver plate, value ten dollars,.. A. P. 
Smith, Sacramento. 

Fine exhibit of pears, seven varieties... diploma... J. L. Sanford, Ala- . 
meda. 

Do. do., five varieties... diploma... J. Aram. 

Do. do., %:^^ varieties... diploma... S. J. Hensley. 

Exhibit of second crop of pears, two varieties... diploma... Wm. Daniels. 

Fine exhibit of pears, four varieties... framed diploma... A. B. Thorn- 
burg, Santa Clara. 

Do. do., five varieties... diploma... M. Pellier. . 

Do. do., four varieties... diploma... S. "Thompson. 

Best specimens and largest variety of apples, thirty-five varieties... fifteen 
dollars. . .Joseph Aram, Santa Clara. 

Second best and largest variety of apples, thirty-eight varieties... ten 
dollars... A. B. Thomburg, Santa Clara. 

Framed diplomas were awarded to the following gentlemen, for fine col- 
lections of apphs: B. W. Case, twenty-seren varieties; S: Thompson, 
Suscol, thirty-four varieties; A. H. Myers, eighteen varieties; John 
Lewelling, thirty-eigh^ varieties; C. Peebles, 6ight variejbies; L. H. 
Bascom, seventeen varieties; C. T. Ryland, ten varieties; L. Prevost, 
six varieties, and one of pear; Dr. Oaldwell, twelve varieties. 

Best and largest variety of peaches, nine varieties. . .fifteen dollars. . .John 
Peneira. 
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Fine exhibit of peaches... diploma... Chafi. A. P,oUer. 

Best specimens of quinoee, two varieties... twenty dollars... J. Aram. 

Second best do... ten dollars. . .James Lick. 

Best exhibit of foreign grapes, thirty varieties... twenty-five dollajrs*., 

Mr. Belmyas. 
Second best do., six varieties.., fifteen dollars.. .Van Temps. 
Best exhibit of California grapes. «, tea dollars.. .J. Eowland. 
Second best do... five dollars.. vL. A. Gk)mld. 

Exhibit of California grapes... framed diploma... Kohler & Frohling. 
Do. do. . .diploma. ..J. JL Covey. ^ ' 

Foreign grapes, very fine, twelve varieties, green-house and out-door 

culture... franked diploma... F. W. Ma«ondray. 
Grapes, nine varieties, open culture... framed diploma.. .A. P. Smith. 
Grapes, very fine. . .fnamod diploma. . . W. Wordsworth. 
Foreign grapes, veiy fine, twelve varieties... framed diploma..* C, M. 

W3>er. 
Painting pf six varieties of peaches... framed diploma..* A. H. Myers. 
Best exhibit of strawberries, six V£aieties...ten dollars... Mr. Sanford, 

Alameda. 
Exhibit of early peaches, in jars, thirteen varieties... plate, value fif- 
teen dollars... A. P. Smith, Sacramento. ' 
Exhibit' of early peaches, one variety... framed diploma... Angelo Oliva, 

Stockton. 
Do. do., two varieties* . .framed diploma... E. B. Bateman, Stockton. 
Best specimens of apricots, four varieties... fifteen dollars... S. Thompson, 

Suscol Nursery. 
Veiy fine exhibit of apricots... framed diploma... Angelo Oliva, Stocktoo. 
Apricots, in jars. . .framed diploma. . .J. Aram. 

Best nectarines, five varieties... ten dollars... S. Thompson, Suscol Nur- 
sery. 
Seedling do...^med diploma... A. P. Smith. 
Best exhibit of plums, in jars, five varieties... fifteen dollars... Thompson, 

of Suscol. 
One jar plums... special premium... J. Aram. 
Best specimens of cherries, nine jars... fifteen dollaTS...S. Thompson, of 

Suscol, 
Best exhibit of gooseberries, eight jars... framed diploma... Thompson, 

of Susool. 
Second best do. . .diploma. . .Dr. B. B. Batemaii, Stockton. 
Best exhibit of currants, five jars..*framed diploma.., Tkompson, of 

Suscol. 
Best exhibit of dried apples and peaches... framed diploma... TiMMapso:), 

of Suscol. 
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Best exhibit of pomegranates. . .twenty dollars... S. J. Hensley. » • 
Best specimens of soft shell almonds. . .framed diploma... Geo. H. Beach > 
Marys ville. 

VEGETABLES. 

Best six squashes. . .ten dollars. . .Jacob Doughty, Sacramento River. 
Second best do. . .five dollars... John Gr. AUman. 
Best exhibit of onions... .ten dollars. . .A. Bunion, Sacramento River. 
Second best do... five dollars... J. Hale, Stockton. 
Best bushel sweet potatoes. . .five dollars... S. C. Tyler. 
Best bushel potatoes, "Pink-eyes "...five dollars... Wood & Davis, Sac- 
ramento River. 
Best twenty-five ears of corn... five dollars... G. C. Holman, San Joaquin. 
Best exhibit of tomatoes. . .five dollars... L. A. Gould, Santa Clara. 
Best exhibit of carrots. . .ten dollars. . .J. Le welling. 
Best exhibit of peanuts... ten dollars... J. !f. Carter. 
Best exhibit of beets... ten dollars... J. 0*Donnell. 
Best exhibit of ggu^d squashes... diploma... Chinaman, John Dick. 

FLOUR. 

Best hundred pounds wheat flour... framed diploma and ten dollars... G. 

C. Yount, Napa. . 
Best hundred pounds com meal... framed diploma and ten dollars... Bates 

& Lane, Stockton. 
Superior flour. . .framed diploma... Heslep & Bell, Tuolumne County. 

NATIVE WINES, ETC. 

Best California wine, made in 1842... framed diploma... Sansevajne Bros., 

San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Second best do... framed dijploma...Kohler & Frohling. 
Currant wine... ten dollars.. «S. Thompson. 
Superior native wine... diploma... S. W. Halsee, Los Angeles. 
Best sample California made cider... diploma... S. E. Oakley, of San 

Francisco* 
Best sample of pear brandy... Mons. Roze, San Jose. . 

CURED MEATS AND PRESERVED FRUIT. 

Best exhibit of California cured ham... diploma... Wm. L. Overhiser, of 

San Joaquin. . > 

Best exhibit of preserved peaches., .diploma... Miss CM. Greedy Marys- 

ville. 

Best exhibit of fresh peaches, in tins... framed diploma... Geo. H. Beaeh^ 
Marysvillef 
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> CHEMICALS, ESSENCES, ETC. 

Best exhibit of hops... framed diploma... J. A. Hobert. 

Best exhibit of pharmaceutical preparations, chemicals, etc.*. .framed 

diploma... Little & Co., San Francisco. 
Second best do... framed diploma'.. Dr. Lansz)veert, San Francisco. 
Best exhibit of wines, bitters, essences, and syrups... framed diploma... 

Turner Brothers, San Francisco. 
Second best do... framed diploma... Mr. Barbier. 
Best exhibit of alcohol, extracted from the pear... diploma... Mons. Roze, 

of San Jos6. » 

Best exhibit of sal soda... diploma... B. F. Knox k Go. 
Best exhibit of powdered sage... diploma... S. M. McLean, Stockton. 
Best sample of American saffron... diploma... S. H. Debnam, Stockton, 

Best exhibit of alcohol, ninety-five per cent, proof, made from beet root 
...frajned diploma... Eugene Delessert, San Francisco. 

Best exhibit of brandy, manufactured from beets... framed diploma... 
E. Delessert, San Francisco. 

Best domestic refined sugar^.. framed diploma... San Francisco Refinery. 

Best California salt... diploma... De Boom & G-reenwood. 

Best fifty pounds of CaHfomiabeet sugar.. J&fty dollars... Eugene Deles- 
sert, San Francisco. 

Best exhibit of foda and mineral water. . .framed diploipa....Lippencott 
& Belding, Stockton. 

Best exhibit of natural mineral water. . .framed diploma... C. H. Allen, 
Napa Springs. 

Best exhibit of mustard... ten dollars... H. C. Hudson, San Francisco. 

Best exhibit of ground cofiee and spices... premium... W. H. Bovee& 

Co., San Francisco. 
Best exhibit of ten pounds of honey... framed diploma. . .Wm., Buck. 
Best exhibit of soap... fifteen dollars... J. P. Dyer, San Franeisoo. 

Best exhibit of sperm, black-fish, seal, solar, coast and tanners' oil... 

framed diploma... R. F. Knox & Co., San Francisco, 
pest exhibit of macoaroni... premium... J. A. 'Meuli, San Francisco. 
Best exhibit of vermiodli... premium... J. A. Meuli^ San Francisco. 
Best exhibit of California made eigars. . .diploma. . .Selig & Bro., Stockton. 

BUTTSB AND C]tf£S8£. 

Best exhibit of butter... ten dollars... Mrs. J. F. W^ood. 

Second best do... five dollars... Mrs. H. M. Fanning. 

Best ^xhibit of cheese... fraimed diploma... E. Bent^ Contra Costa. 
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DOMESTIC BREAD. 

Best sample of domestic bread, by a young, unmarried lady... silk dress 
or fifty dollars... Anna Van Valkenburg, eleven years, Stockton. 

For exhibits of superior bread, framed diplomas were awarded to the 
following ladies : Misses Mary H» Buffington, A. L. Abbott, Lizzie 
Horr, Bridget Loney, Minnie Hatton, Miss Kierskie, Stockton ; Ellen 
Kelly, San Francisco. • 

Largest collection of bees... twenty dollars... W. Buck, San Jos^. 

IRON AND BRASS WORK, ETC. - 

Best exhibit of picks. •.ten dollars... Wm. Peasely, Murphy*s. 
Second best do...fraijied diploma. . .Mr. Labush. 
Best sample of breast chains... framed diploma... G. Dahl, Stockton. 
Bank, jail, and pad lock... framed diploma. . .John Hyers,' San Francisco. 
Patent lock... diploma.. i J. C. Plotz, Stockton. 
Caseof brass work... framed "^diploma... W. F. Moore, San Francisco. 
Fire engine pipes. *. framed diploma... John Wetzell, San Francisco. 
Best fire and powder proof wrought iron safes... framed diploma... T. A. 
Auberlin and Herman Eggert, San Francisco. 

Best exhibit of California 'made confectionery.., framed, diploma... A. 

Gall, Stockton. 
Fine exhibit of do... diploma... Mereau & Benhan. 

Best exhibit of seamless gold-pans... premium.. »0. J. Backus, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Best exhibit of leveling instruments... premium... Thos.Tennent, San 

Francisco. 
Best exhibit of California leather.... fifteen dollars.... Joseph Baston, 

San Francisco. 
Best exhibit of black bridle leather... framed diploma... Samuel Stinner. 
Best exhibit of penmanship^.. framed dipl<nDa«..G. W. Waoley, Saoi»- 

mento. 
Best exhibit of card, writing* « 'framed diploma... Mr. Mitchell. 
Fine exhibit of do... framed diplpma.i.J. D. Bur^ick. 
Best revolving wind pump. . .twenty dollars... Hart & Derrick, Stockton. 

Superior do... diploma... Mr. — , Marysville. 

Best artesian well... .framed diploma... L. A. Gould, Santa. Clara. 
Second best do... framed dipfoma... Mr. Austin, Stockton. 

Srhis. well was bored thirty-five feet deep with a two-inch auger, a 
pipe twenty-five feet long inserted, and pump attached, and pure, 
soft water running in one hour And forty-five minutes.] ^ 
Best ale... framed diploma... Lion Company Brewery, San Francisco. 
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Best sample of ^«ger, beer. . .premimn. . . Wm. BtuclL 
Best exhibit of boots and shoes.;. diploma and five dollars... F. Mabus^ 
Stockton. 

HATS, CAPS AND FURS. 

First premium for dress silk hats. . .framed diploma and five dollars... 

Collins & Tiffany, San Francisco. 
First premium for caps... framed diploma and fire dollars... Mr: Harris, 

San Francisco. 
Fine dress hats... framed diploma... A. Lammot, Sacramento. 
Best specimen of fptrs... framed diploma... T. Young, San Francisco. 
Best California manufactured brushes... framed diploma... Newman Bros. 

PAINTING, ETC. 

Best ornamental sign pain ting... diploma... Hopps & Lougee, San Fran- 
cisco. 
Imitation of wood and marble work... diploma... F. Robinson. 
Best exhibit of water color painting. . .ten dollars... Eugene Cameron.: 
Painting of Yo-Semite. . .diploma and twenty-five dollars... Mon^. Clea- 



Best model of weather strip for doors and windows... premium... E. D. 
E^e, San Francisco. 

Best California marble mantle-piece. . .twenty-five dollars and framed di- 
ploma... P. S. Devine, Sacramento. 

Soda fountain, of Columbia marble. . .silver cup... Mr. Vinson. 

Specimen of marble work... framed diploma... D. H. Benedict & Co. 

Best exhibit of granite... framed diploma'... California Grranite Company, 
Sacramento County. 

Best exhibit 6f dentistry .. .ten dollars... Dr. D. Burbank, San Francisco. 

Best sample of rope... diploma. .'.Tubbs & Co. 

Best exhibit of California made clothing. . .ten dollars... Swartz, Stock- 
ton. 

Best sample of fire brick... diploma... M. Williams. 

Best sample of face brick... diploma... Eben Morrell, San Francisco. 

Best California made piano... framed diploma and twenty-five dollars... 
M. Zeek, San Francisco. 

Best specimen of job printing... medal and framed diploma... Whitton, 
Towne & Co., San Francisco. 

Best sample of newspaper printing, on satin... diploma... Alta California. 

Best specimen of book binding. . .framed diploma. . .J. A. McGlashan, 
San Francisco. 
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Best California made billiard table, made of wood groirn on the Pacific 
...framed diploma and fifteen dollars. .. Mr. Bach, San Francisco. 

Best exhibit of pottery... diploma and five dollars... Marcus Williams. 

*^Maj Queen" washing machine... framed diploma. 

Best exhibit of stencil plates. . .framed diplonia. . . J. F. Hall, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Best horse power. . .framed diploma... C.R. Conant, Stockton. 

Best spoke-boring machine... framed diploma... J. Menges. 

BROOMS, 

Best exhibit of brooms... diploma and five dalla)*s...H. Lusk & Co. 
Superior brooms... diploma... E. D. Bronson & Co., Sacramento. 
Best broom-making machine. . .diploma. . .J. A. Wolf, San Francisco. 

NEEDLE WORK, EMBROIDERY AND WORKS OP ART. 

One child's dress... napkin ring or five dollars... Miss C. Hutchinson. 
Gentleman's shirt... gold thimble... Miss Fianees J. Harris, (eleven 

years old.) 
Crochet cellars. . .napkin ring or five dollars... Miss Cecilia Henderson, 

Stockton. 
Best machine sewing... silver goblet or twenty-five dollars... Mrs. P. E. 

Rogers, San Francisco. 
Best silk bed-quilt... framed diploma and ten dollars... Mrs. Fairbanks. 
Second do., in flags of all nations... silver cup of ten dollars... Miss ^. F. 

Baldwin. 
Superior spangled bed-quilt. . .silver cup or ten dollar8,.,Mrs. L. Dahl. 
Best cotton quilt... diploma and ten dollars... Mrs. A. White. 
Fine cotton do... napkin ring or three dollars... Mrs. D. C. Rood. 
Fine do. do.... napkin ring or three dollars... Miss M. Kroh, Stockton. 
Mrs. Mattifion, JHannah M. Olaii:, Mts.< W. Walls and Miss Lizzie 

Melvey, each received a napkin ring or three dollar? for fine bed-<juilts. 
Bonnet made from the leaves of South Carolina pine... napkin ring or 

four dollars... Mrs. T. F. Nevins, Alameda. 
Fine display of needle-work ...napkin ring or four dollars... Mrs. D.,C. 

Rood. . 

Superior embroidery on satin.. .four dollars or napkin ring.. .Mrs. Medina. 
Superior piece of embroidery. . .five dollars or napkin ring...]M[rs. H. S. 

Sargent. , , / 

Superior wi)rked skirt... five dollars or napkin ring... Mies Ellen G. 

Estabrook. 
One China dress... framed diploma or fifteen dollars... Luck Chung. 
Best embroidered opera cape. . .diploma or ten dollars. . .Miss D. Kennedy. 
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Embroidered scarf... fiv« dollars or napkin ring... Mrs. J. L. Sanfprd. 

Best embroidered skirt... ten dollars... Mrs. J. L. Sanford. . 

Superior embroidered skirt«..five' dollars or napkin ring.. .Mrs. Buggies. 

Best exhibit of regalia. . .frained diploma and ten dollars.., Mr. and Mrs. 
Norcross, San Francisco. 

Second do... framed diploma... T, E. Johnson^ San Francisco. 

Fine worsted embroidery... napkin ring or five dollars... Mrs. Jledina, 

Silk embroideij on pa|)er...|ran^ed diploma... Mr^. Borneo. ^ . 

Fine embroidery, representing the '^Happgr Family ''». .Eve dollars... 
jjfisses Dennis. 

Best worked lamp mat. <. diploma... MattieC. Beters. 

Best exhibit of axtificiaj flpwers...fiTe dollars... .Mrs. C, A. Mead; 
Stockton. . , . 

Best exhibit of shell work*. .five dollars.. .Mr?. Medina.; 

Best ornamental leather work, book shelf... five dollars... Miss Smith, 
Saoramento. ' 

Superior leather woi;k. . .five dollars or napkin ring... Mrs. E. R. Stock- 
well, Stockton. . 

Frame and flowers, made of collection from Yo-Semite Valley. ..silver 
cup,.. Mrs. Laura, of La Grange. 

Two vases wax flowers... five dollars or napkin ring... Mrs. H. M. Fan- 
ning, San Joaquin. 

Case of jet OTnaments, made from rose leaves... silver goblet or t6n dollars 
...J. M. Birdsall. 

Oriental pearl work... napkin ring or four dollars. . .Mrs. E. W. With- 
erington. 

Picture frames, made from pine burrs... napkin ring or five dollars... 
Mrs. J. M. Taylor. . 

FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 

Best set of parlor furniture. ..framed diploma and fifteen dollars.. * J. Gt. 

Clark & Co... San Francisco. 
Best set of chamber furniture... framed diploma and ten dollars..* J. G-. 

Clark & Co. 
Best mattress, made from ourled hair..; diploma... Jacob JB<)hreiber. 

Best exhibit of quartsi rock... five dollars... Groodinan, Mtz & Co., Whit- 
lock's Creek, Mariposa County. 

Second best collection of quartz specimens... Eureka Tein,' Amador 
County. ' : 

Third best collection of quarts speciinens... framed diploiia.i.fmn 
Mount Gaines olaifii. ' - .■ 

For collection of quartz speoimens fiotn Eetn Biver, tecj goo<},.«fiamdd 
diploma. 

13 
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For collection from "Mary Rose" claim^ Kern River... framed diploma. 

For collection of carbonate of copper; fine specimens, taken seventy- 
five miles from La Psz... diploma... J. A. OolKns, San Francisco. 

For exhibit of cinnabar, very fine, from the New Almaden mines... di- 
ploma. 

For exhibit of lignite coal, Alameda. . .diploma. . .to Alameda Coal Itf ines 
Company. . . v 

For specimens of native silver ore, taken fifteen miles from La Paz... 
fhtmed diploma... J. A. CoUias. 

MACHINERY, ETC. 

Model of a furnace for expelling sulphtir from anrifenms j^tes... 

framed diploma... Mr. Diltz, Mariposa. 
Mold of HowlandTotary qnartz crtsher. ^framed ^ploma. ' 
Morris' gold amalgamator. . .framed diploma.' 
Model of riffle box... framed diplcana...R. Gilchrist. 
Best exhibit of hydraulip pipes. . .framed diploma. . .Bryant & Co., 

San Francisco. 
Model of quartz amalgamator... diploma... R. Gilchrist. ^ 
Model of Weaver's drop riffle box... framed diploma... E. A. Taylor. 

Best collection of California birds, ^tu^6d and mounted. ..twenty-five 
dollars... E. S. Holden. 

Second do., California birds, stuffed and mounted... diploma... Dr. R. 
K. Reid. 

Best collection California Natural History... twenty-five dollars... Cal- 
ifornia Society Of Natural History, of Stockton. 

Best ambrotypes... framed diploma... R. H. Vance, San Francisco. 

Best photographs. . .framed diploma. . . Van6e. 

Best dagtierreotypes. . : frtaiMfd diploma. . . Vant5e. 

Best drawing; "Sketch of Stockton "...framed diploma and ten dollars 
...E,. Cammeron. 

SA]>I>LSS, BRIDLES AND HARNB'SS. 

Single buggy ^mess...ten dollars... Main & Winchester, San FrancisQO. 

Best set of team harness. . .twenty dollars... M. L. Bird& C9., Stockton. 

Riding bridle . .five ^df liars. . .Main & Winchester. 

Best gentleman's saddle... fifteen dollars... Main & Winchester. 

Seeond <fe..MiTQdQUM9...M. L Bird h Co,, Stockton. 

Best side saddle... fifteen dollars... Main & WincWster. 

Second do... five doliart..«M. L. Bird A; Go. 

Best exhibit of saddle trees...diploma...Hom& Cunningham, Stockton. 
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WAGONS AND CAERIAGES. 

Best one hone carnage, a road a«lkj..vfiiuned diploma... H# M. Ber- 
nard, Sacramento. 

Best one horse wagon. «. framed diploma.v.J. K Ottignon. , 

Best two honte taring wagoau .^framed diploma,* .Hafne? & Co., SlocktoQ. 

Best farm and family wagon... framed diploma..* A. Bankin. 

Best four borse wagon... framed diploma.. .D. C. Mattiaon, Stockton. 

Best freight. wagon.. .framed diploma and fifty dollars. *.W. P. Miller, 
Stockton. 

A superior salkj*. ..framed diploma..«£. I^ Howe, Stockton. 

AaaioiriftcBAL implem'snts. 

Threshing machine; model exhibited by Messis. J. N. & B. H. Hoag... 
special premium. 

Harvester and thresher; model exhibited by Mr. Verrell, of San Joa- 
quin. ..diploma, 

Beaping maohine; exhibited by S^ WilMams, of Stooktoa..,flrward of 
first premium, thirty dollars. 

Mowers — S. WiUiama' reaper, . which is a eenibinatioa of the mewer, 
received the trat premiuia in that ohuw...tir4mty-five doHani. 

Plows— To Thos. Ogg Shaw waa Hwarded the first premirim for best steel 
plow, of Oalifornia manafactufie... diploma and ten dollars. 

Mr. McDow, of San Francisco, was. awarded the second premium for 
second best steel plow/ ' 

Mr. Marshall, of Sacramento, was awarded a diploma for the same 
article. 

Mr. Matdson, of Stockton, received . diploma and special premiiun for 
a steel plow, adapted to two or four horses^ . . 

Mr. Marshall,' of Sacramento, was awarded the fi^t premium of ten 
dollars and diploma, for the best cast plow. 

Gang plows — Mr. Marshajil, of Sacramento, fast preiiiiiua..^ twenty dol- 
lars and diploma. 

Mr. Mattison, of Stockton, second do... ten dollars. 

Thos. Ogg Shaw, of San Francisco... diploma. 

Beet Stth-sml plow, Thoe. Ogg Shaw, of San Etonciieo, fimt prvmium... 
twenty dollars and diploma. 

Best fanning miU, Thad. Ogg Shaw^ 4sf San FjaMiaeo, fimt ipvetaiiuei... 
fifteen dollans. 

Best harrow, Thos. Ogg Sh^w, of Sea Fatodebo^init freimiim..;tcn 
dollars. . : ; * 

Second do.> P. CL Mattison^ of Stockton... diploma. 

Best chum, Thos. Ogg Shaw, of San F]»aoiBeo..«ten doUam. 
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Best butter-worker and churn; J. L. Atkins, of Sacramento, first pre- 
mium... fiye dollars. 
Best cheese 'press, H. MoNally, of San Francisco*.. ten drilars. 
Best garden wheelbarrow, first premium... D. C. Mattison, of Stockton. 
Volunteer cultivator, D. 0. Mattison, of Stockton... firet premium. 
Best culfivatoi*... framed diploma...!). C. MattiiSotf, of Stockton. 
A special pretaium and diploma awarded to E; H. Comstockj of San 

Joaqfoin, &r improved volunteer cultivator. 
Modd of a water elevator and self-aoting farm gate, .w diploma... J. Per* 

kins, San Francisco. - 

Exhibit of imported a^cultuml implements and cider press... diploma 

...Thos. Ogg Shaw, San Francisco. 
Best six grain forks... five dollars... D. 0. Maltison, Stockton. 

FAmong imported acricukural UxjASf the committee jpartioularlj 
notice the Boston steel clipper plows, X4} and X8, from Treadwell & 
Co., San Francisco, for which a diploma was awarded. Portable cider 
and grape mill from Thos. Ogg Shaw; diploma. Mr. Shaw also received 
a diploma for hoes, barley forks, scythes and snaths, corn shelier, self- 
acting cheese press, circular straw table, improved ftirm*gate. And potato 
forks.] 

[Hciwle<it & Collins; of Stockton, received a diploma on importations 
manufactured tb their <nrder, as folkywft i Boston steel clipper ploWs, 
with wheel aiid coulter, for two or .three- hQisesj mowiiig mach^ies, 
fanning mill, Scotch harrow,; past and steel plows^ straw cutters, ox 
bows, corn shellers, and show of imported tools.] 
Birkford & Huffman's drill, shown by Messrs. J. N. Hpag & Co., of Yolo 

County... diploma. ^ . , 

EQUESTRIANISM. 

Most accom|dished equestrian kdy...a seventy-five dollar saddle.., Miss 

Annie Stephens, of Sacramento. 
Second do... silver plate, worth thirty dollars... Mrs. Dr. Grattan, of 

Stockton. 

Third do... a ten doUafr riding whip... Miss Lucy Phelps, (eight years 
old,) of San Joaquin. 

society's PUE8E. 

Best trattiiig sialUoo, " Bittler,''. . .fint premium^ one hundred dMlars. . . 
Fred. Werner. 

SeoMid ba«b do., f^€<»n«t^'^..fraIimd diploma.:.B. Vish. 

Best trotting roadster... first premium of one hundred dollah!..."Fred. 

Waaniar,'< ow^d by Dr. Whit^ 
Second best do., "Morgan "...framed diploma. 
Best trotting colt, bay stallion '^^ Dominic Burnett'\.. framed diplom^,... 

Mr. Bowman, of San Frandseo. 
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Best pacing roadster^ brown horse " Sam. Berry '\ . .one hundred dol- 
lars... Dr. Crandall. 

Second best d6., f' Little Pet "...framed diploma, Wm. Brown, of Sac- 
ramento. 

Best pacing stallion,-^' BiB.BIoai|o^"..,diploknil and fi% dollars.. .H. Mc- 
Nadly, or San Francisco. 

Society's purse of two hundred and fifty dollars, for three year old colts; 
to stud colt " Shanghae," three years old ; Geo. Vanbauer. 

For the best rider of a wild horse... purse of fifty dollars... J. C. Grlen. 

.FIRS :SNaiN]iS. 

Best performance of fire engine of the first class... silver trumpet 
awarded to VMpAumentar' Co., I^o. Six,, of 8m Francesco. 

Best perfonuanoe of fir^ engine of the.AeoQnd okuu...i|ilyjer trumpet, to 
" Eureka '' €o., of Stockton. ... 

Best perfotniftneo' of five engine of the third Glass...siiyer trmapet^ to 
*^ Yaung 'Amerioa''^ Co., of • Saontnento.. 
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OPENING ADDRESS . 

TO THE CALirOBNIA STATE AGfilCULTURAL SOCIETY, 

Sbptbmbbr, 1857. 



BY THE PRESIDENT, WILtlAM GARRARD. 



Ladies and Gentlemen : — Among the many causes that bring our 
][>eople ixygetheTy there is none moT6 li-kelj to prove intereBting and in- 
structive than the Annual Fair of the State Agricuhond Society. Here 
me assomUe Irotn all partt of the state, each biinging witit him that 
article in the production of which ^is neighborhood exodls. Meteyre 
have a bird's-eye view of tlie partially developed resources of our young 
but rich state; and if we come together with doubts in our minds as to 
making California our permanent home, we leave with those doubts re- 
moved, and a determination to live and die among her golden hills, or 
in her broad and beautiful valleys. Here we witness, annually, the cer- 
tain, and in many instances wonderj^l, progress made by us in the pro- 
duction of those articles that make our homes dearer and render our 
state less dependent upon other countries for the necessaries, comforts 
and luxuries of life. With our great variety of climate and soil, with 
our great natural advantages for manufacturing, equal to any country in 
the world, those who visit these exhibitions and see how much has been 
done in a few years, must be convinced that California needs nothing 
but population to place her among the first, if not the very first state of 
this Union. 

There is no oth'er country that offers to her citizens the same induce- 
ments for permanent location as California. Think of what we were 
seven years ago, of what we are now, and who will venture to prophesy 
our condition half a century hence? Then we were dependent upon 
foreign countries for nearly everything we conjsumed; now, in the short 
space of seven years, we S3;e prepared to meet the entire demands of our 
people for many articles, and what is yet better, we can spare a great 
deal of our own'productibns to exchange for those we are not yet able to 
produce, and thus retain among us our gold to improve and beautify our 
houses. We have not only ceased to import grain and breadstuffs, but 
are returning thousands of dollars worth annually, to the very ports from 
which we, five years ago, imported millions. Many other articles we 
have ceased partly or entirely to import, j To enumerate them would be 
to mention nearly half the things of daily use and consumption. 

The experience of the last two years ha^ demonstrated another im- 
portant fact, namely: that this climate is as well adapted to curing meats, 
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both by salt pickle and smoking^ ts Obio or Keatackj. But the great 
difficulty bas been to raise bogs at a. price to compete witb the imported 
article. The trouble bas not been in tbe fattening, for bere we can 
raise grtsn aa cheaply bamoflt' ooontries; bait it bas been fouud in the 
absence of psppei gwrnagifl on which to raise and grow tbe bogs. ^ Tbe 
rich olo^r pastures thai are found so essential to the hog erops in the 
western stateS; have heretolbire been wanting among us after the xn<mtb 
of May^ owing to our long dry aeasott. - But tbe successful ci^tiyation 
of two Bfltw crops, just introdiioed anumg us^ will remove entirely , this 
defielenqy, and if X am not mistaken, it will be but a few years when 
the importation of poi^, bacon and lard, will have ceased* l^he value 
of thews crops must be estimatBd in millions. I refer, of course, to the 
introdueti<» of Chmeae' sugar eane and Chile elover^ especially the lat* 
ter. It is certain, that t^n laige districts of our country, when other 
grass eroM dry entirely up before the Kionih of Juney alfalfa will, when 
(mce well rooted, continue green the yeajr round, yielding three bay crops 
Annually, and affording a &ll. pasture, equal in richness to a gxain field. 
This crop seems designed by Providence for our peculiar climate. 
Whilst it makes good hay, good pasture — spring, summer, fall and 
winter — it, unlike the native olub or eastern red olover^ has its seeds 
securely incased; as tiie rich tor clover of our southern counties, biit 
is superior to that in the absence of. its prickly, burrs. Tbe principal 
advantage of this clover consists in its capacity to jend its roots to water, 
however deep^ and thus draw suffieuent ikioisturc to keep green through- 
out the dry season. Our visiting eoBimittee found, at Mr. Cameron's 
fami, on Feather Eive^', that the roots of this clover had penetrated to 
low water mark, a depUi of. over seventeen feet. This crop, however, 
is said to l^ave this peculiarity, which sliould be well understood, that 
whe^ once well xoeted it cannot be exterminated, and of course no other 
crop ean be cultivated, on the same land. Of the Chinese sugar cane, 
less is known from experiments in this state, but out of many packi^es 
of seed distributed by our Society, not a single instance is known when 
the crop failed to mature, uriiether irrigated or not; and in some locali- 
ties — at Mr. Campbell'^, on King- s River, for instance — ^it has reached 
a perfection unknown in other states. 

Our display 'of Amite and flowers is well worthy of your highest ad- 
miraiion* Here the cstiiens of every country wid climate may see .the 
fruits that were most £uniliar to their childhood, and many others they 
knew nothing of. We not only excel in Tariety, but also in quality. 
Where else will you find mich apples, peaches, pears and gcapes, grow- 
ing alongside of the orange, the fig, the pomegranate, tbe almond, and 
most' other trp}Heai fruits? How many of you are aware that there &re 
single farms in this *8tate containing, each, over half a million' of fruit 
trees, in orch»d f^nd nursery? One person owningenough trees^ when 
fully matured, to produce as much fruity other than grapes, af will be 
sold^ diis year throughout our state. The day is not fat distant #hen 
fruit will be au' important crop for raising and fattening swine. But 
one of the most interesting facts developed by this and similar exhibi- 
tions held in different parts of the state this year is, that there is a belt 
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of countiy rannii^ . clear iktoHgli our mountaiiis, and near the gold 
region, that ia equal to anj portion of our Tallejs ia ih» produetion of 
several of the principal kinds of fruit 

The exhibitfton of liVe stook, jou will find, is bj lar the largest, and 
greatly superior ia quaKty, to anj heretofore presented by- our Society. 
This was to* be expeoted, and we may hope for many years to oome, the 
improvement in quality, at leaAt, w3l be observable each year* There 
is no business to which our state is more admirably adapted than the 
raising of jstoek. We have fewiH? diseaser^'and a • greater variety of 
'grasses^ than any o^Mr country in the world. The importai|pej how- 
ever,, of improving our breeds, especially of oist cattle, is not, I fear; 
properly appreciated. In a short time, the wide, and as many thought, 
exhaustlesB range, will be gone for at least six months in the year, and 
we will have ^ look to cultivated grasses on which ta £fttten^ur beef 
and mutton. Indeed, afaready we fiiad it diffieult to tnpply the market 
with good beaf during the months <^ January, February and March. 
Last winter, and we may expect the like next, the. same quality of beef 
brought double the price in March that it would have sold for in the 
June preceding, or following tliat month. If, then, we are to cultivate 
grass which is to supply our markets with good wint^ beef, it becomes 
a' matter of the highest importance* that va shovJd improve our breeds, 
and henee the necessity for the importation of ficie l)lopded cattle. This, 
I am happy to say^ has abeady oommeiaoed, and you will £nd in our 
stables, cattle that you might feel proud to exhibit in any state in the 
Union.' It is believed, by persons experienoed in stock raising, that a 
half blood, ishott horn Durham, far beef purposee^ when grass is valua- 
ble, is worth fifty per cent, more than the common stock, and thait the 
same amount of grass fed to thorongh-breds will double the quantity of 
beef, if fed to our native herda. The reason of ihis is, that the 4ihort 
horns feed kinder^ mature a year or two earlier, and aroicapable^ car- 
rying miKih more flesh t^an .the common stock. .^ Our. Society, then, 
could not he more advantageously engaged, than by offering every in- 
ducement in their power to the importation of fine blooded cattle into 
our young state* You wiU find the exhibition of faoooes, jaoks^ mules, 
sheep and swine, highly worthy of your attention. 

Notwithstanding that lait season was an un&vorable one for the grain 
crop, you will find it equal to all our wants, and offerings handsome 
surplus for exportation, Another, good rain during the latter, pait of 
Aprils and we would have produced near or qmte double the amount of 
grain ever before grown in any one year of our state's existence. 

And 't^ia, too, is a country where we have four months in which to 
sow, the same in which to harvest, and where one man with a good team, 
by volunteering one half annually, can cultivate one hundred acres. 

' Who can doubt iiMb if this exhibition (gotten up, as it is, by the 
limited ipaeans of our young Society,) could be transferred to each county 
in the United States, an immigration wouki pour in upon us that 
would place .California, in a few years, where she is destined aome day 
to stand, among* the first and wealthiest states of our Union ? 

But in casting our eye over our state as it is, and sending our mind 
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back to the old homes, for another sight of which our hearts yet long, 
what is it that they and we at once agree is most needed to link us closer 
together and unite our destinies forever as one people? 

All must admit that the great desideratum of the age is a connection, 
by railroad, of the Father of Waters with the bay of San Francisco. To 
us it is a matter all important, to them it is a little less so. 

But if our eastern friends are still disposed to postpone this great work; 
if the success of mere political parties is of more importance to them 
than our union by railroad ; if its accomplishment is still to be postponed 
to the discussion of fruitless, and more than fruitless, questions, then at 
least those annual exhibitions will have the advantage of convincing our 
people of our capacity to supply and protect ourselves, independent of 
all federal aid or protection whatever. 

Whilst I would not instill into the bosom of any one even a luke- 
warmness toward our federal government, it cannot be denied that if 
the talent of our state had mooe state pride about it, more anxiety to 
develop our hidden resources, more pride in state honors, and a less 
hankering after federal appointments and federal positions, we would 
be a happier, a prouder, a richer, and a more contented people. 

But it is to you, ladies, especially, that we are to look for the success- 
ful cultivation of a home sentiment — a California sentiment. It is you, 
more than any other portion of society, that liave the power, by corres- 
ponding with your friends in the east, to bring to the Pacific that class 
of population that ties us to the soil and renders jbome endearing. It is 
you who have in charge the character of California's future society. 
Cultivate in the rising generation a regard for the old-fashioned home- 
spun virtues — virtues that have become characteristic of the American 
people, not only in their social intercourse, but also in their form of gov- 
ernment. I heard it remarked the other day, by a gentleman of distin- 
guished talents, that our system of government was the perfection of 
human wisdom ; that the glaring faults detected by all, in its adminis- 
tration, were not owing to a want of intelligence in the people, because 
ours were the most enlightened and intelligent people in the world ; 
but, said he, it is the heart, and not the head, that needs training and 
education. This branch of education is almost exclusively in your 
hands, ladies, and to you is Intrusted the future destinv of this golden 
state. Emulate the example of the mothers of the olden time, m cul- 
tivating a love of the soil, a love of home, an individuality of character, 
a state pride, and California will yet fulfill the fondest anticipations of 
her most sanguine admirers. 
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ANNUAL ADDRESS, 

DELIVERED BEFORE THE FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 



BY HENRY ENO, 



The occasion which has called together this great assembly from every 
part of California, is a joyous one ; and no more fitting time could be 
selected than this, when the harvest is gathered, and the fruits of the 
teeming earth are ripened. Independent of the gratification which all 
must naturally feel in viewing the rich productions of the fertile soil of 
California, so lavishly scattered around us, there is a practical utility in 
meeting together, in comparing observations, and interchanging opinions, 
one with another. The intellect of that man must be obtuse indeed, 
and his mind most sadly warped, who can spend a few days here in com- 
munion ^with his fellow-man, and with these evidences before him of 
what can be accomplished by well directed industry, who can leave, and 
not be a wiser and a better man. 

It is the peculiar province of agriculture to minister to the immediate 
Wants of man, and it is a subject which has been dwelt upon by the 
poet and the philosopher, in all a^es. The one has thrown around it 
all the gorgeous colors of a glowing and excited imagination, the other 
has shown how necessary and all-important it is that to the labor of the 
husbandman should be addled the rich treasures of science and art. No 
country has ever risen to any great and commanding eminence and for 
any length of time sustained itself without the solid basis of an agri- 
cultural population. But it is unnecessary for me af this time to dilate 
upon this subject^, or attempt to show the intimate connection which 
exists between the great interests of agriculture and the highest degree 
of civilization and refinement, and also the perpetuity of our free insti- 
tutions, for it must be apparent to all Who cast a thought upon the sub- 
ject. Although agriculture occupies a prominent ppsition among the 
industrial pursuits of man, still it is intimately connected with the me- 
chanic arts, commerce, and manufactures ; they are all like the timbers 
of a well constructed arch, mutually dependent upon each other ; what- 
ever benefits and supports the one, assists the other. 

The late industrial exhibition at San Francisco has shown to the most 
skeptical that the mechanic arts are already in a high state of advance- 
ment ; it has conferred the highest degree of credit upon its projectors, 
and tefiected honor on the state. Each successive year will add new 
interest to the exhibition, and by exciting a noble emulation to excel. 
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the utmost perfeetioii will be attained. We, too, have met together, in 
a spirit of generous rivalry, to contend for the prizes offered for the pro- 
ductions of the soil, and of art, and our bosoms beat with aa honest 
pride when we point to these triumphs of peaceful industry, and show 
to the world how much more they are to be valued than the triumphs of 
war. At this time, too, we have every occasion to be thankful to the 
Giver of all Gk)od, ihiat although He has decreed that man should ^^ earn 
his bread by the sweat of his brow,'' He has also given the promise 
that ^^ seed time and harvest should never fail.'' 

It is not uninteresting or unimportant, on this day, to look back on 
the past. In 1769 and '70, the iurst settlements were made in Upper 
Galifomia, (at San Piego and Monterey,) by the Mexicans. They held 
possession of the country for nearly eighty years, until, by the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, it was annexed to the United States. The pro- 
gress of the Mexicans in the arts of life was slow, and the increa^ of 
population was but trifling. The agriculture of the country was in the 
lowest state possible ; there was no commerce of any amount, and no 
manufactures ; the cattle, it is true, roamed over a thousand hills, but 
were vahied only for their hides and taJllow. This state of things con- 
tinued until the whole Pacific coast woke up to new life, by the advent 
of the Americans, in the memorable year of 1849, Not ten years has 
passed away, scarcely a day in the history of nations, and there has been 
added, to the population of the country more than four - hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants, who have added to the wealth of the world more than 
five hundred millions of gold, taken fr<Hn her rivers and dug from her 
hills and mountains. 

This is something to be accomplished in less than ten years ; but we 
have accomplished more than that, for we have, in the meantime, been 
engaged in building up cities, improving farms, making roads and 
bridges, and. have constructed canals for the purpose of bringing water 
to mineral ground for mining purposes, the aggregate length of which is 
greater than the distance from San Francisco to Boston, measured by 
the way of the Eden of the Mormons — Salt Lake. For the first three 
or four years, but litde attention was paid to agriculture. The whole 
country ran riot in its thirst for gold. No one came here for any other 
purpose than to make ^< his pile " and return. We were dependent upon 
other countries for all the necessaries and luxuries of life ; and with a 
reckless prodigality, which was never equaled, millions upon millions of 
dollars were squandered in worse than folly. It was, however, soon dis- 
covered that we had other mines of wealth than those of gold — tiiat 
the soil was of wondrous richness and fertility, and the attention of 
thousands was directed to it. And what has been the result ? The 
answer to that question is, that California now does, what is not done in 
the old kettled states of Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Bhode 
Island, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Arkansas, Tennessee, Florida, 
and even the empire state. New York. We raise wheat enough for our 
own consumption, and some to spare. In 1856 there was raised two 
million nine hundred and thirty-seven thousand two hundred and thirty- 
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six bushels of wheat ; three million two hundred and twenty-nine thou- 
sand two hundred and thirty bushels of barley; three hundred and 
sixty-four thousand four hundred and twenty bushels of oats ; one hun- 
dred and sixty-five thousand four hundred and sixty-four bushels of com ; 
seven hundred and twenty-one thousand eighteen bushels of potatoes } 
two hundred and forty-eight thousand nine hundred and eighty-two 
pounds of wool; four hundred and fifty-two thousand one hundred and 
seventy-three pounds of butter; two hundred and forty-six thousand 
one hundred and thirteen pounds of cheese. We had eighty-one thou- 
sand seven hundred and three horses ; seventeen thousand sev^n hun- 
dred and thirteen mules; five hundred and twenty thousand two hundred 
and seventynsix head of cattle; one hundred and ninety-two thousand 
two hundred and seventy-one sheep; one hundred and thirty-eight 
thousand nine hundred and ten swine. Of frait trees we had one mil- 
lion serventy-one thousand seven hundred and thirteen ; of grape vines, 
one million three hundred and seventeen thousand nine hundred and 
fifty-seven. Previous to 1849 there was scarcely a grist or saw mill in 
the land — now we have one hundred and thirty-onie grist mills and 
three hundred and seventy4hree saw mills; seventeen tanneries; fifteen 
iron foundries; one paper mill, with the capacity' of turning out six 
tons of paper per week ; a sugar r^nery, that can manufacture four 
hundred tons of sugar and twenty thousand gallons of syrup per month; 
and a cordage and oakum manufactory in successful operation ; and one 
hundred and thirty-three quartz mills, propelled either by water or steam 
power. May we not modestly ask^ what state, of not more than ten 
years existence, can show a parallel to it? 

Although our rich gold fields are not yet exhausted, but still yield 
their rich treasures to the hardy and industrious miner, and will proba- 
bly do so for long years to come, yet it must be evident to the political 
economist, and even to the most careless observer, that the future hope 
of our state depends almost entirely upon the progress and advancement 
of the great interests of agriculture, mechanic arts and manufactures. 
The prosperity and happiness of a nation is measured by the due pro- 
portion which all the various branches of productive industry bear to 
ewoh. other.' Every department should be fostered, encouraged and pro- 
tected; by means of which labor is assured of constant employment, and 
in a liberal reward for labor is it only rendered in the highest degree 
efficient. Inventive genius is thereby stimulated and rewarded, and 
every product of the elements, or of human effort, adapted to a ben^- 
cent use. 

In all the various departments of human industry, agriculture is the 
noblest, and takes the highest rank. It is a science, and the knowledge 
of it as a science should be a part of the education of the people; the 
mind of the farmer should be as well cultivated as his field. He should 
not only be a worker, but a reading, thinking, self-reliant man. I hope, 
therefoare, not to be considered as presuming too much, in conmiending 
to you at this time the establishment of a People's Agricultural College. 
In many of the did countries of Europe they have agricultural schools, 
which have been attended with the happiest resists. The slate of 
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Michigan has the high honor of first opening a oollege for the instrac- 
tion of her youth in the science and practice of agriculture. It has a 
domain of seyen hundred acres, with an endowment of twenty thousand 
dollars per annum, for two years, granted by the state. Wisconsin has 
followed her example, and has also established an agricultural college, 
which I believe is liberally endowed. California should follow in her 
wake. There is a tenfold greater necessity for an agricultural school 
here than in the States, although agriculture has been successfully pur- 
sued here for the last four or five years ; yet &jrming has hitherto been 
a matter of experiment, and must continue so for many years to come. 
We have a different climate, a different soil; and different modes of cul- 
ture must be adopted from what we have hitherto been iiccustomed to. 
The farmer has everything to learn. The books treating of agriculture, 
written in the older states or England, are to him of but little account; 
and notwithstanding all the knowledge and experience acquired by him 
elsewhere, he finds himself but a novice here. It is true', the great 
principles which overlie this science are the same everywhere, yet in 
Oalifbmia the details are essentially different. In this mild climate 
there is a sort of blending of the temperate and tropical regions, and we 
can cultivate many trees, plants and vegetables, which cannot be raised 
in the other states. We want^ then, an agricultural college; and can 
have it, if the people set. about it in downright earnest. The United 
States government should make us a donation of land for that purpose; 
our great landholders in every part of California could well afford to 
part with some of their broad acres, and patronize, in a liberal manner, 
such an institution, from which in the course of a few years they would 
reap incalculable bene^ts. The state of California has her swamp lands, 
a part of which, if donated to this object, would assist in placing it on a 
secure and firm basis. No constitutional objections, it appears to me, 
could be raised, either by the state or federal government, to the making 
donations for the establishment of an agricultural college, (although in 
these days it is much the fashion to raise constitutional objections to 
acts of congress and the state legislature,) for if it is constitutional for 
the United States government to found a school for the instruotion of 
our youth in the art of war, it certainly would be constitutional to donate 
land or money to establish a school to instruct them in the arts of peace; 
and in the opinion of many, the one is of as gveat national importance 
as the other. Although obtaining aid from the federal and state govern- 
ments, it should be a people's college, and managed by the people, for 
if it is a state institution, there is too much danger that it would be a 
sort of hospital, or house of refuge, for dilapidated and decayed pdi- 
ticians; neither should it be located within a hundred miles of the seat 
of government, so that students attending it would be out of the reach 
of any corrupting influences. 

It must be evident to the most superficial observer, that to secure the 
utmost success in agriculture, a knowledge of it as a science is essentially 
necessary. It is important that the farmer should understand geology — 
that science which treats of the compound minerals and aggregate sub- 
stances which compose the earth, and the relations which they bear to 
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eaeh other. He should be acquainted with botany, or the nature aad 
uses of the various trees, plants and shrubs^ which are found in the 
country. It is all- important that he should understand chemistry, by 
a knowledge of which the farmer can analyze his sdil, and supply what 
is necessary to induce the greatest fertility. Many other sciences, such 
as zoology, meteorology, and physiology, and in fsMot almost all the 
sciences which have ology for their termination, minister eith^ directly 
or indirectly to agriculture. In an agricultural college, all information 
in relation to everything bearing upon the subject of agriculture would 
be collected, and, through the students attending it, disseminated to 
every part of. the state. A college in which manual labor and intellec- 
tual culture were combined, would make not merely theoretical but 
practical farmers — ^the race of men we want in California, where the 
field of labor is almost a boundless one. A botanical garden connected 
with the college, where every tree and plant, either useful or ornankental, 
was cultivated, would serve a twofold purpose — ^it would give practiced 
illustrations in the science of botany, (a pleasing as well as useful study,) 
and might be the means of introducing some new plant, some new tree 
or vegetable, of infinite value to the people of California. The Botanical 
Society of Paris, in France, about fifteen years 9go sent an agent to the 
northern part of Iowa, for the sole purpose of procuring an esculeni used 
by the Indians of that country, and which it was supposed could be 
successfully cultivated in France; and within a few years it is said that 
a new species of wheat, the product of a few grains found in an Egyptian 
mummy, has been grown, and which it is suppose will add one-eighth 
to the annual product of wheat raised in France. . And were a professor- 
ship of mineralogy added, our great mining int^est (in which so large 
a proportion of the productive industry of the state is employed,) would 
be advanced. There are hundreds of young inen now toiling in our 
mountains, who feel the want of scientific knowledge of the business in 
which they are engaged, and who would gladly rest frofn iheir labors a 
short time and. spend it in acquiring information in mineralogy. How 
to analyze mineral ores and separate the precious metals from them should 
not be confined to -the few, but should be known- to every one who in- 
tends to follow mining for a living. 

I have spoken of farming — that, as hitherto condupted in this state, 
it has been a matter of experiment, and must continue so for many 
years to come. It is, however, no longer a matter of doubt, that we can 
grow all the cereals ^nd all the vegetables and fruits that are raised in 
the Atlantia states. Our crops of wheat average, more to the acre than 
in the best wheat growing districts of the older states. In barley we 
are already ahead of every state in the Union, excepting New York. 
The Average yield of the oat crop per acre is believed to be superior to 
any other country. So with potatoes and other vegetables; but as we 
have a climate so materially different from the older states, we should 
not content ourselves with merely cultivating the same trees, plants and 
vegetables, ai^d raising the sau^e- grains which are cultivated there. 
This is the age of progress. Improvements in every art and science 
axe being constantly made, and the California farmer should not be coi|- 
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tented to stand stilly but should look to other lands and other countries, 
where the climate is similar to his own, and import such grains, trees, 
fruits and vegetables, 'as are profitably raised there, and make himself 
acquainted with thmr peculiar modes of culture. 

In Italy, and in countries bordering on the Mediterranean, where 
the climate is almost identical with our own, there are^ millions and mil- 
lions of inhabitants who depend almost solely on the products of the 
vine, olive, fig tree, almond and other fruits. They are grown in such 
immense quantities that hundreds of vessels find employment in trans- 
porting them to all parts of the world; and here, in Galifomia, whefre 
all these fruits bf the Levant can be grown in the utmost perfection, 
the foreign product is found in every fruit shop in the state. 

At several of the old missions are to be found fig and olive trees, 
planted by the old padres; and there are also beautiful groves of orange^ 
lemon and pomegranate, at Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, and San Diego, 
where the iruit is raised in high perfection^ Uie fig, the olive, and the 
almond, can be raised in California, not only in sufficient quantities to 
supply our own wants, but the wants of the United States. This is a 
matter well worthy the attention, not only of the horticulturist, but 
the farmer. The increased value of a farm, which, in addition to the 
fruit trees commonly grown, had a few hundred fig, olive and almond 
trees, would be very great. There is much good sense in the advice 
given by the old Scotch miser to his son, (in one of Wah«r Scott'e nov- 
els;) " When ye are doing naething else, be a-setting out a tree; it will 
grow when ye are sleeping." 

In the cultivation of trees, the farmer and horticulturist not only 
.consult -their pecuniary interests, and provide a grateful shade from the 
summer sun, besides gratifying the love for the ornamental and beauti- 
ful in nature, but also obey the laws of hygiene, for it is now an estab- 
lished truth, that certain locations are secured ttom miasmatic influence 
by the intervention of trees and pltots. The observations and experi- 
ments made by Lieutenant Maury (who has perhaps rendered more aid 
to the cause of science than any man Kving,) are well worthy of consid* 
oration and attention by those living where ague and fever is prevalent. 

Intelligent, well informed Frenchmen, Germans, Italians and Spaniards, 
all unite in saying that there is no country of the Mediterranean, or of 
the interior of Europe, better adapted to the cultivation of the vine 
and the manufacture of wine and brandy, than California; that it has 
equally as good a climate and naturajly a better soil ; we can make in 
California equally as good wine as in sunny France, the Island of Ma- 
deira, or on the Rhine. The wines and brandies and adulterated com- 
pounds that eome to us in the shape of rum, gin, and other ardent 
names, cost us more gold than all the quartz mills in the state yield. 
Already attention is being paid to the manufacturing of wine, and en- 
terprising men are embarking in the business with ail the knowledge, 
information and energy, neeessary to insure success. By many it is 
believed that if wine was a common drink, there would be less intem- 
perance. They have a saying in France, '' More wine more work, more 
wine more sobriety.'' Whether truthful or not, men will drink wine, and 
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have draak it in all ages ; the descendaAts of Noah have followed hiB 
example, and planted vineyaxds in aU countries^ where the soil and cli* 
mate were favorable. If we must have wine, let us have the pure 
juice of the grape. It would be even some consolation to a man, 
when dying from the effeota of drinking too much pure wine, to 
have it to reflect on that he was not poisoned with sti^chnine, or other 
noxious drugs. It is weU known that there is more so-called Madeira 
drank in ih» United States, annually, than is made in any one year on 
the island of Madeira ; there is more so-oalled Champagne drank annu- 
ally in California, than is made in any one year in the province of Cham- 
pagne, in France. The cultivation of the vine was commenced about 
twenty-five years ago, in Cincinnati, Ohio, and over two thousand acres 
are now in cultivation of- the vine at that place; the sparkling Catawba 
is a fashionable drink with our American epicures and aristocrats ; and 
Mr. Longworth, who first introduced the cultivation of the vine and 
the manufacture of wine, id now a millionaire. New York City, how- 
ever, contains, within its limits, by far the largest manufactory of wine 
in the United States, ahd produces more varieties than even France 
itself; it furnishes, in the greatest abundance. Port, Madeira, Tenerifie, 
Malaga^ Hock, and Champagne, and can, at short notice, manufacture 
Laohryma, Crista, Falerian, or Johannisberg* It should be the busi- 
ness of California, Within the next five or ten years at the farthest, to 
dispense with wine altogether, or produce it themselves, aad not be de- 
pendent upon a New York vineyard. The raisin grape, in all proba- 
bility, will find a soil and climate in California congenial for its culture, 
particularly in the southern portion of the state, and its production 
would add materially toward retaining a portion of the gold our mines 
produce. 

We have a country, too, peculiarly favorable to the raising of sheep 
and the production of wool. In many respects, California is assimi- 
lated to Spain, from whence originated the merino sheep, and no doubt 
exists that all the fine qualities of wool can be produced here equally 
as well as in Spain or any other ^sountry. In Spain there is a privileged 
company, composed principally of the nobility, who have the right of 
pasturage granted them on each side of the highway for hundreds of 
miles, and there are ten millions of sheep which are driven every year 
from the south of Spain to the north, in summer, and on the approach 
of winter are driven back again, to the south. In California every man 
is a nobleman, and would hkve the privilege of doing the same if he 
sees fit, and would not be obliged to pay a cent for p^turage. 

The wealth of Vermont consists mainly in her sheep ; but in Xer- 
mont it requires from ten to twelve tons of hay to keep a hundred 
sheep during the winter, and they must be fed some grain ; that ex- 
pense in California is saved. On the great prairies of the western 
states, food and shelter have te be provided for sheep during the wiuter 
season, which taxes the labor of the shepherd for five or six months; so' 
that it is evident that in California the expense of raising wool (saying 
nothing of the first of the sheep,) is tenfold less than it is in the 
older states. The finest qualities of wool are grown in Australia, and 
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Australia sends to England forty millions of pounds of wool, annually. 
The business was only oommenced tlwre about forty-five years ago, and 
is now seoond to no other. The market for her wool is by a transpo^rta- 
tion of more than haif the oircuit of the globe. In California the 
shipment of wool can be made from San Francisco to New York, cost- 
ing no more than Would a land' carriage of fifty miles. Dl^peri^ioe has 
proven that sheep^re more prolific here than in the older states, eind 
liiible to fewer diseases. It can be satisfactorily shown, that within the 
length and breadth of California we hare the eapabiMes of growing 
one hundred millions peunds of wool annually, and then leaT« twenty 
millions of acres of land for the plow. In the palmy di^l» of the mis- 
sions of California, the old mission of San Gabriel possessed one hun- 
dred thovsatid sheep, which were maiinly taken oare of hr the Indians. 
So ]Nt)filal^e and lucratiTe do I conceive the raising of sheep to be, in 
this state, that I belkfve there are fow, if any, of our most successfdl 
merchants, w!io have been engaged in 4>u^iness since 1849,'biaft would 
be far vrealthier to-day, if they had invented, at that time,' the sum of 
five thousand dollars in sheep, and kept the increase to the present time. 

The United States are heavily taxed for hiany articles other tlian those 
here mentioned, which cannot be grown in^ the Older states, but which 
can be cultivsrted in California, whether pirofitably or not, it is l^ue, is 
very uncertain, but which, by ia littJe expense, can be reduoed to a cer- 
tainty. . Anew plant (the Chinese sugar oaiie,)hss been introduced 
into the United States wi^in a few years, and is now, for the first time, 
cultivated inCidifomia, and for which we are indebted to the mgricul- 
tural department of the patent office. From numerous experiments in 
different portions of the United States, it is confidently believed that 
sugar and molasses can be advuntageously and profitably made ^m it, 
and in suffieietit quantities to furni^ all which may be needed for home 
consvmption. If this should be the eaae, it would «ave mfiSions and 
millions of dollars which are annually sent out of the counifcry. To Cadi*- 
fomia, w^ieh is now dependent exelunively^ far what' it Mes, upon other 
countries, it will' b^ almost invaluable ) TOtaitting^ within' th^ stiite a vast 
amount of mon«y, whiok ig«no^ sent out of it annually, besAdes con- 
tributing in making us more traljrindepiendMit; tmcl evon if it eannot 
be successfully eukivated for IJbe making of sugar and nH^eusses, it is be- 
lieved that it Will prove of immeose^ralue for forngo, and that if cuM- 
vated for that purpose idon^ it will well repay the labor of tlie fanner; 
at leaiH two cropiS can be raised iu a year. I have known it, this year, 
to be planted on the tenth'of May, and-^o hAve* attained the hight of 
ten and a half foet by the fifst of Augu^; it was then cut down, and 
from t^ foots a seoond crop 1ms sprung up, which is How six feet in 
hight. This was on ground, however, having the advantages of irri- 
gation. The experi^^it wiM be fsdrly tested Khis yelir,>for it is stated 
that over one hundiwd thousand acres have beeu planted in the United 
States. 

The almend tree I have mentioned before. It has been naturalieed in 
the south of Europe, in the central and southern portions of the United 
StateS; and in Califwnia finds a congenial soil and climate. Its extensive 
15 
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caHiyati(m would be oi great im^rtance %o the state. The ampnnt of 
almondB imported annually into the United States, i« said to amount to 
more than two hundred and fifty, th^isand dollars. It is a beautiful or- 
namental tree; useful as a shade tree, and profiit^Ue in the production 
of its fruit 

The 001^ tree is an evergreen, grown iu Spain, an^k furnishes the well 
known artiele, oork } the climate sjsd soil of California are adapts to its 
culture, and if this country is to be a wine ^wi&g country, it will be 
found to be essential and necessary. The amount of eork annually im- 
ported into the United States, is estimated at more * than two hundred 
and eighty thousand ddliars. The prune, a species of f^m, Would un- 
doubtedly thiive^here ^ and this fruit, imported every year to the United 
States, is valued at siKty-foor thousand dollars. The date would find a 
soil adapted to its cultivation at San D^ego, Los Angeles^ aad many 
other seo^ons of California; it is a lofty t9«e, from forty to sixty feet in 
hight, and aMgle tree will prpduce from one hundred to tbme hun- 
dred pounds of fruit. The tamarind, the firuit of which forms an im- 
portant artiole of commerce, and is cultivated not only for ornament, 
but for u^, in California would be an^aequisition much to be desired. 

The balni oi Gilead .^ee is a native of Axabia, and grows spontane- 
ously in the mouotaina d Yemea. This shrub or tme seldom exceeds 
f(kirteen feet in* hight; the bi^sam exuding from it is prised among 
eastezi^ nations, both as a flaedicine and .a cosmetic ; it is valued so high 
as to be sold for t^ce Us weight in silver, and its setrcity is such that 
it is believed th^re is.not an ounce of the genuine article in the United 
Stat«a. 

The qiuflsia plant is a beautiful shrub, or low 'tree, and is sufficiently 
hardy to withstand the. climate of Sngland. It wo^ld flourish, here, 
without doubt; the only objection that would be made to its otdtivation, 
would be h9 the detotees oi lager beer, for it- is said t\m brewei» uae it 
instead of hops. 

The Sgyptiaa dernta is cultivated in Italy, ^nd would^ therefore, 
thrive heie; llfwUs a oonsidemble article of oommei^e. ^ 

The t6a j^nt, affording to miUiaw» of people * grateM beverage, and 
which^ with us, has hec0me ahaost a meosssary of Uf^^ can be cultivated 
here, and is now raised, in South Carolina. I do M$i stif^xMe, hew- 
ever, we oan laise it here ^ an article of eommeeee. If some of our 
enteirprtsiQ^ merohants would impart the pku»ts^ they would he eagerly 
purchased, abd euUivated in every garden in the oountry, not merely 
for eurioaty alo^e, but &r use. One thing our tea. drinkers would 
be oertun of; if they emltivated it themselves, th^ would have a pure 
article, and if th^y eliotfe to color ijb with PrussiAn bhie^ ee^ald de ao or 
not^ aa they saw proper, ■ / 

The e<^ee phmt is well w<«th an. experiment, £]ie tea; it might not 
be raised for exp^vtetion, but. there is no horttoultiurist, nolaniier, but 
would take pride in cultivating it in his garden ; and there is no lady in 
the land, but would take pleasure in treating her guestb to a cup of that 
'^ which cheers, but does not inebriate,^' and which was cultivated by her 
own fair hands, and brought to maturity by the genial influences of the 
fervid sun and fertile soil of California. 
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The caltivation of rice, of whieh immense quantities are consumed 
in our state, and which forms the chief article of food for forty or fifty 
thouaand of the almond-eyed c^cstials who are now sojourning among 
us, is a matter of the greatest importance. The tule land, now worth- 
less, can, it is judged by peisOns well acquainted with the cultivation of 
rice and the gttmnd suitdole £dv its culture, be converted into the best 
rice fields in the world. The ainoufit of labor required is nothing com- 
pared to what haa h^en done in Holland, a greater part of which has 
^een siolen from the sea. The high priee of labor is the great draw- 
backat preseat , this may not k»Qg contiiiue, at least with, a certain class of 
laborers. American miners ktve already had their euriosity sufficiently 
gratified. by whAt they have seen of the Chinese, and what they have 
leaiBed reipeotyag their habits, maiiEiers and eustoma, and there is a 
st]x>Bg probability that their numbeiy will in the mimes be << beautifully 
less^' ere long. If the Chinese shoald come to the ooneluaon to relin- 
quish nuAing) as an unhealthy employment, there would then be plenty of 
laborers, and of the right kind for engaging in the busioeas of rice cul- 
tivation. They would also furnish Ihe right kind of laborers for the 
cuhiva^on of indigo^ which would undoubtedly thrive well in Califor- 
nia, and prepaid the way for the manu&nturen 

The eotton plant, which is to the southern states what our gold field 
is to Califemia, can be grown everywhere, from Shasta to Smx Diego ; 
and if the old*fashioBed aptuning-wheal wae^ new in use, a sufficient 
quantity codd easily be raised for home coaasumption ; but . the same 
remark can be appii^to the old motherly spinning-wheel, that was made 
by Webster ooneemiBg the United States bank ; '^it is an obsolete idea." 

Tobacco (that weed which is to indup€na€ihle nficesmry of li£B,) can 
be eultivated here^ equaling in flavor that raised on James River or in 
Cuba, aad w(» can aLso produce enough of it for h<mie. consumption. 
These is infinitely aaore gold evaporated every year in tobacco smoke in 
Galiloniia, than eves went up the ehimney of llnole Sam's mint in San 
Franeiaco. . 

The mulberry tree would thrive in almost ev^ paxt of California, 
and its intvoduotioa. and; general ouldvation wjuld in a few years, in all 
pittbftb^ity, be attend^ with the happiest, sresiftltsi The msbuufaeture of 
eiik is dependent upon it, which, if commenced at fii»t for the aake of 
AOT<eltj, may be eowtittued fc^ the sake of pnofit, aad. find employment 
•for thouMAOfi of penoos whcee want of physical strength iaeapai)itates 
them for more laborious vocations. Among ike textile plante>^pro- 
dueiag fibieujB aaaterial, which ''are worthy of experiment, are Manila 
hemp^ New ^ealaiid fiax, the Ckba ^ass, and 8isal hemp* I b^ve read, 
in- a work treating .-eii the productions of California, tfritten several years 
ago, thait the naitives of tlus country had ropes made of a sort of hemp 
or flax, infinitely frtnooger thui any made of materials .commonly used 
by us. If this, on investigation, should be. £ottnd to be the ease, it 
au^ be of immense eeos^iquenoe to the state. 

Dyers^ maddor is eoctensivioly Used in the United Statesr, and its. culture 
would be of national importan.ce. The quantity of madder yearly cbn- 
snmed in the United States is eatiinated at fromfowrto five.thoummd 
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toDS, valued at ^' million of dollars; a sum paid annually for that which 
can be produced ajs cheaply and of as good a quality at home. The rich, 
alluvial soil, on the banks of our riyers, would be peculiarly adapted to 
its cultiyation. 

The grtot objectipB to the eultiystion of many of the tre«s and plants 
I haye enumerated, is, that it ^11 require many years for them to mature, 
and that this is too fast a country for such slow operations. A beautiful 
story is told of an eastern caliph, who one day saw, as he was riding in 
the country, an old man bowed down with the weight of more than 
eighty years, engaged in {Anting a ^g tree ; the ealiph Imghed at his 
folly ; tne old man mildly told him that he w^ only doing for others what 
had been done for him. The caliph felt rebuked and pttssed on. Yean 
rolled by, and the caliph was waited upon by the same «ld man, present- 
ing io him a basket of figs, the product of the tree he kad planted. 
He reeeived the dd man's gift with thankfulnesa, and gaye in return a 
rich repaid,- at the same time observing that he had learned that it was 
never too laJbe to do good: 

A few years since, a distinguii^ed English nobl^Ban and his kdy 
sailed in a yaeht, on the ocean, built ^m English oak, raised from 
acorns planted by his own iumds. The celebrated forests of England 
have all been planted by the hand of man,^ and her stiil more celebrated 
wobden walls, which so long hav« stemmed tfaa battle and the breease, 
are mainly built ef oak pkuated by EngMshmen, whose forethought ex- 
tended beyond the presort time, and who wisely provided for the future. 
Will not Califoraiane be as patriotic, provident and thoughtful ? 

The attention of fanners shocild also be directed to the importation of 
improved breeds tyi horses, cattle and sheep, and ati domestic animals 
whose use ministers to comfort and welfare. The. publio-spirited &rmerB 
of Kentuy^ky, Ohio and Illinois, who, at an immense expense, have im- 
ported horses, cattle, sheep and swine, have added to the wealth- of 
those states a thousand fold more than theirst cost; but there aie el^r 
animals not in common use, or known in our state, which can, perhaps, 
be profitably introduced into it. The United States govenniient have 
imported fifty br sixty ciinek, which, it is expected, can be advanta- 
geously used for transporting commodities across our great plains «id 
deserts. In Arabia, the camel is poetically oalkd t^ '^ ship of the 
desert^' In Tusoany, bordering on the Meditemftean, they were intre^ 
duced two hundred years ago. The grand duke. of TuiBoaay 10 the 
owner of two hundred and fifty, which, it is said, will do the work of a 
thouAind horses. The lama, of South America, weald undoubtedly 
thrive here; and in many parte of SoAth America they are exteneiveh 
used «9 beaato of burden in prefeienoe to hones and etfttle. The thi- 
bet or cashmiere goat was imported into 8outh OaxoliBa seveval yeam 
since, and wfuld, in Caiiforaia, find a dimate eongenial to ite habite. 
The ladies of Cdiforaia aie interested in this matter. A real cariimere 
shawl now coste more than some fathers and husbands find it cenvenie»t 
to pay. But a Oalifomia cashmere shawl weiedd be a novelty; which 
the noblest lady in the state might feel proud to wear. The piatriotism 
and enterprise of some of our wealthy Caiifiw&iMs^maj, peihaps^ majce 
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the doy when it will h^ worn, a not very distant one. All the domestic 
animals used by us in the Un>ted States, have been imported intorit, and 
the number can, very probably, be increased,, thereby adding to our 
comfort, wealth, and prosperity. - To the enterprise of a California gen- 
tleman we are indebted for. the honey bee, which already has been ac- 
climated. There is no fitting of reproach attendant, upon obtaining 
wealth by such meaofl. Teemit^ with animal life, as. California is, and 
abounding almost to siMaety with eyerything to gratify the taste and 
please the eye^ yet we sadly miss the song of birds. Why cannot they, 
too, be imported? I do not m^san the screaming parrot, nor the canary, 
brought to us from China, G-ermany,. and ^ other countries, to be kept 
iraprisp&ed in cages, but birds which will make vocal our groyee and 
orchards, and our wood-landsj to be imported from those countries where 
they are to be found, and giyen thmr f^dom ^^ to warble their natiye 
wood-notes wild." If this was done^ they would -obey the command 
giyen to maa, (almost the only one. he does obey,) to increase and mul- 
tiply. I AM no inseparable difi&eulity in the way. This may excite 
mirth, mayhap a sneer. It may be said, it is too trifling to be men- 
tioned er thought of* But triflea make up the sum of human happi-* 
nesa; trites have ehta^ed ibe i»oe of -natiims. Little things, trifling 
in their mrtmre^ sometimes exert a great tnoral influence. A weU au- 
thenticated an^ote is giyeu of a man determined to ooiamit a murder. 
He was on his way to acoomplidi the dreadful aot. The warbliogs of a 
bird arrested his attention. It renindad him of his efirly childhood, 
when, an innooent/bpy^ he reclined o» the banke of a purling brook; ia 
his own disttoat land; he thought (^ home, and the assoeiations that 
clustered arottiid it; he^falterad^ repented^ and turned back; a changed 
and a better jnan.. The rugged nature of mm requires some soothing, 
softening iiifluea^es; there is no son of toil so rude or rough, but, as he 
passes to his daily toil, would be cheered by the song of the lark in the 
morning, aad whip would not, when resting £rem the labors of the day, 
listen with ddighted pleasure te the plaintiY0 notea of the nightingale. 
The expenw ^, ia^{XNrting huudreds, and I might say thousands of 
feathered aong^tevs, would not be more thiok is iaourred in supporting a 
eorps of Italian yeei^istiB lor a.week. This is an emleiftrise iw the b<& 
of CalifoffBia to e^gagi^ in. Oalifemia mta.haye too m»oh of what 
they call the ^< stem duties of life,'' (speculation and polities,) to engage 
in a bu^iate unless it ^nelda power er per centege. 

The executiye committee- of < this aoeiety haye wisely offered fHriies for 
floral oulfeure. The loye and taste for what is fair, beautiful, and graoe- 
fi^ in nature, ^MNild be eultivi&ted, for where it is found, there wUl be 
cherished a gutter regard for propriety and good order. Domesde 
flower e«kure^ the grovning of nure Mid ornaoAeutal yarieties and other 
plants, is aa emplogrment whioh ehould, under almost my ciroumstaneee, 
engage tfie atten^ftOO' of the lady, whether she liyes in^ a cottage or a 
lordly maiiaion» The humble^ Wly dwelUog, wil^ the rose and tiie 
hotteyHMsUe twining oo the waUs^ and flowers bkioming on the window 
sill, ia of .nmch buh» interest than one oosting au hundred-fold m<»e, 
where' nothing is to he aeen but bare and gjioeniy waUs «f bxiok a«d 
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mortar; and the chances are that more intelligence, more kindness of 
heart, ^nd more refinement, are to be found in the owe, than in the other. 
The work required to cultivate fiowers is peculiarly appropriate for the 
lady, whose daily vocations are of a sedentary character. The use of 
the spad€, the ho^, and the rake, (I meati thfe garden rake,) is conducive 
to health, without which there is no enjoyment, a«id can he no trtie 
beauty. The cuiturcy of flowers and the study of bot«lny, combined, 
thus oceupyirig the mind and the body, will chase away ennui, beguile 
life of many of its cares, and may lead to putBuits of a mote profitable 
character. The cottOQ plant, yielding more to the people of the southern 
states than our great gold field does to California, was firat cultivated 
by a lady of Charleston, South Carolina, some sixty years since, as an 
ornamental plant. 

^ There does not apparently exist the necessity for the farmer of Cali- 
fornia to pay much attention to the fertilisation of his land, at present; 
but the experience of other countries where the toil has been equally 
as rich as it is here, goes to show that it cannot be neglected with im- 
punity. ' Constantly taking oft from th^ land, and never putting any- 
thing on it, will as assuredly produce sterility and barrent^ess, as con- 
stantly taking out of the meal-tub, and never ]p«itting in, wilt come to 
the bottom. This is exemplified in many parts of Yii^nia; hinds which 
once richly repaid the Ishor of th^ farmer, are now compftratlvely worth- 
less ; tbey have already come to the bottom, for they pAid no attention 
tb nmnuring their lands. It has been often remarked, that-^oed knd 
makes poor farmers, and poor la«id makes good farmers. It is to be 
hoped that this will not be the case in dtiifornia. When land is poor,, 
necessity compels a man to ^ more than merely laboritig with his hands ; 
he finds that he must bring into adtion the best powers of his mind, 
and also finds that he must study agrictklture, as a science. The natives 
of "Chile and -Pern, before tfce discovery of Ameriea, were ireM ac- 
quainted with the extraerdinairy qualities of gtiano, and appMed it as a 
manure to their lands. It is only within the last feW- years that it has 
been brought into geoeml use by the people of elb«f natiofis, and hun- 
dreds of vessels are new employed in the business. Situated as we are 
OB the Pacific coast, kaving easy tuseess' to islands abounjling with 
gulkiio, our enterpiisiog mevbhants and farmeifs «h^ld tarn Hieir fttten- 
tion to this matter. 

Let me now invite your attention to Another subjeet— that of irriga- 
tion — which is intimately oonneeted with ngrioulture. We have, 
within the geographical limits of Caliibmia, over one hundred milKons 
of acres of land, of which at the {^resent' time less* than the one two- 
k«mdredth pai^t is under cultivation, attd that which is ca& be vastly 
improted. We have a mM and salubriour climate *^ so mitd that many 
tr<^eai fruits add plants can here be cultiviEvted. We have a rich and 
^rtile soil, tempting the labor of mati. We- have nobla rivers and mag- 
nificent harbors, and in addition to which we hAve the richest' geld field 
in the worid ; but) we have only a pepulatimi of about fotxr hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants, and hiave not had us gr^nt an ineMBse of population 
since 1^48 as several oi the wet^tera states and territories. We h«ve; 
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beyond dispute, moi^e than tweoiy milUcm$ of aeres of knd, which 
caa be made suitable for euliiyatioii, and twenty millioBS of acres more 
which can adyantl^eciasly be nsed for pasturage. Were the great re- 
sources of California .fully d6vek)pedy it is capable of sustaining ten 
millions • of inhabitants, £in<Hng full and ample employment in dl the 
varied and diversified pursuits of life. But we have long sesscHis of 
drouth; we have millioto of acres of land., now luifitted for Uie plow, 
because the heavens do not ^ve us the refreshing rain in due season ; 
the winter of our vegetation is in midsummer. In that season, when 
we have been accustom^ to see the earth clothed with rich verdure and 
blooming with .flewers, we behold our hUk and plains presenting a 
gloomy and forbidding aspect. Nothing more is wauting to make them 
put on the gorgeous liveiy of perpetual spring, than water. The waat 
of it, for agricultiural purposes, is the greatest and only evil the farmer 
labors under, flow often have we all heard it remarked that, had we 
the rains of tho old sdates^ California would be the most glorious country 
under hjBaven. I am noit sure, however, that the absence of rain for 
many long months is an evil. Providence orders all things for the best, 
though ^^ pprblind man '^ cannot see it. We should follow the advice 
of the poet: 

<< From seeming evil still educing good, » 

And better thence again, and better still, 

In infinite progression." 

We can render oiuseives in a great measure independent of the 
seasons, but to do so we must rendar art subservient to the great 
advantages which we posseiss. We must do as has been done since the 
infancy of the world to this day, in other lands similarly situated to our 
own. -We must lead the water which the thirsty earth demands, by 
means of canals nad aifuedoets, and sptead it oat over our now barren 
hiMs and dxoury, pJisins. Modem travelers and modem authors can 
scarcely credit the acaofutits given by'O.ncieDt writers of the wondrous 
fertility of oountriee and of lands wMeh are now wide, dreary wastes, 
and vikerB once were cil&es tfa« inhabitants of whioh were as £ar advanced 
as we are in mamy of the arts, and distinguished for' their inventive 
genuuk Maoy of their -cities coBtained a population so larg^ that our 
very largest would be thrown in the shftde oompansd to them. Aque- 
duets, lomitaiMi, cisterns, weUs and mined canals 'are,, in numerous 
iasteaces, the only remains of ^ame of the most^ttMratsdoitiesof the 
(Ad world. A dietinguiaked writer says : '< There are still steading some 
rained and dik^^datod columns in Persepdiis asd Thebes, but in Baby* 
Ion, Tyie, fiidon, Pahnyra, and many others^ they are ommbled in ^e 
dust But the cisterns and aquodocts, hewn out of &e solid reek, still 
serve to excite the euricmty of ihe tncv^et attd sAtiquariaii, when every 
other monument ofliioee citiea has vanished*^' Aocording to Chateau* 
briand, the pool of Bethseba, a reservoir one hundred and fifty feet by 
f(»rty, constructed of large c^nes, clamped with iron aad litied with fiint 
imbedded in cement, is the cmly specimen remaining of the andont 
architecture of the Holy City. Ephesus, too, in no more ; and the temple 
of Diana, on which .was lavished the treasures of the east, and which was 
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over two hundred years in Iniildiii]^, <iiiifd otie of the wtmdereof the world, 
has vanished ; while the fovmtaiBB, whieh supplied the city with water, 
are as fresh as ever. The fountains of^ Boumabasht are perhaps the 
only Objects remaining which oan be relied on in locating the palace of 
Priam, on the site of ancient Tsoy. Whan causes haye contributed to 
build up and depopulate> those vast empires ? Stern necessity compelled 
the people of those nations to direct their atteiltion to everything which 
would develop their resources, tO' feed ^^d clothe millions of human 
beings; to furnish them with all the nebessaries and luxuries of life, 
necessarily requires that millions of acres of land should be cultivated, 
and if that land is so situated that it will notes it is repay the kbors of 
the husbandman, means must be adopted to isender it available. The 
only thing there wanted, as with us in Califertiia, was the pure elem^it 
of water. Naiture had supplied eveiything ^Ise but water in the shape 
of refi^hing showers. Art then steps in as the handmaid of nature, 
and produces^ by means of canals, aqueducts and reserroirs, all that the 
parched earth demands to make it return its ri^ treai^ures as the legiti- 
mate fruit of science, labor and toil. Ages, long ages pass and roll 
away,' fcHneign and intestine ware divert the attention of the rulers of 
the people, and the people themselves } their great works are neglected 
to maintain and support their great wars ; canals, reservoirs and aque- 
ducts go to decay ; in th.e absence of water the land refuses any longer 
to repay the toil of the husbandman ; and where formerly the olive and 
the myrtle grew, where luxuriant and rich verdure gkddened the eye 
has become a wild, dreary desert, where the sands, driven by the shift- 
ing winds^ cover up and hide the monuments of departed wealth and 
power and g^ory. To make the now desert i^ahi to- blossom ^ the rose, 
the self-same means must be resorted to as were adopted thousands of 
years ago by IlioBewhom we eoneeive dwdt in t^ein&ney of the world, 
possessing none of the arts, the seieaNses and therefimemeats of dvitiied 
life. Btfbylonia, so Herodotus wrote more than three iJurasand years 
ago, was ohkfly watered by irrigation. He farther says it was the most 
fruitful of all the eountaries he had visited. And four hundred yean 
after, the elder Pliny, speaking of the same country, observes ^^ there is 
not a country in fdl ^e east oomparable to it in fertility;'' asd in 
referring to the cause of its firnftfulness, he says : ^' the priae^MJ eare 
requirad was to keep the ground well watered/' '^ Sooae of ^e most 
stupendous woxics which *t^ intellect (^ man ever oaUed into extsteBoe 
were designed and constructed ibr the pui^MJse of irrigation ; wofk so 
ancient as to perplex duoHolQgists, and induce some historians to class 
thtm among natural fofmations. Aaeient writers unite in asserting 
that Lake Moeris was the work of men's liands ; its great magnitude 
and pcocBgioBS extent has led mfodem authors to doubt its origin, 
although artifieial wdrks now extant equid it in the amount ci labor 
required." The ohaJMiel of the Nile itself has been altered. In tihe 
reign of Menes, (me of the monarchs of Egypt, it ran idong the Lybian 
chain of mountains — that is, one side of the valley of Egypt^^and in 
order to render it equally beneficial to both sides, a new channel was 
formed through the centre of the valley, into which it was directed. 
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I^pdan husbandfy now eonsists chiefi}cla haying prop«r maisliines for 
raising water^ and ^^^nals judioioiulj disposed to distribute it oyer their 
fields. The great importance of agriculture in furnishing food to man, 
ind^e0d legi^atorg, at. that earlj period, to devise meaps to promote it. 
This thej accomplished by connecting it with the worship of the gods, 
and by classing the la)>ors of husbandry among the most religious duties; 
this system was universal. Plutarch expressly states that some of the 
laws were designed to recommend agriculture as a part of religion. 
And perhaps it would be well fw* u^, (in what we are pleased to call this 
enlightened a^e,) if son^e of the legislation ef California, and some of 
the laws in our compiled codo^ had do worse object. 
. Permit me to turn your i^ttention to irhat was done centuries ago, in 
South America, by ito.80*6alled barbarous inhabitants; not what is now 
done by th<^ descendant of the oiyiliAod Spaniard, for aven we, in this 
progressive age, can kar^ a lesson of wisdom .from the acts and doings 
of the natives of that <K)untry. ^ lQ\the history of Chile, written by Mo- 
Una, he obsesves, that previous to the invasion of the Spaniards,, the 
natives practiced artificial irrigation, by conveying water from the higher 
grounds in canals to their fields; ^^ many of the valed were weU cultiva- 
ted, havitig; trenches of waeter.'' Baron Humboldt say3 the ancient Pe» 
ruvians earned the system of irri^^on to a great extent. He traced 
the ruined rem^h^ of « canal ffom the foot of the Cordilleras to. the 
coast. The peoji^e had laws for the protection of water, very similar to 
those of Greece, Kome and Egypt, and all the older nation^.; for those 
who conveyed water from the canajs to their ^wn lands before their tyurn, 
were liable to the severest punishment. . , 

In some parts of South America, |:atn m never known; contrivances 
to obtain and distrihute water were, therefore, by the Incas, as with the 
kings of Egypt, the most important and, constant objects of their care; 
examples are mentioned of Peruvians having conveyed small stress 
through a space of sixty mile^, to irrigate a few acres of Und. The 
seventh Ii^ froi;a Mango <]9|)e, constructed some water works^ which, 
in their beneficial efif(^ts, perhaps equaled any similar undertakings in 
any part of the world. He caused a canal to be made, twelve feet in 
depth, and. one hundred and fifty leagues in length; the pouree or head 
of it was in one of the mountains of that country, and traversed all the 
tsountiy of Rueanas, a proyinoe of Peru, .and served to water the pastu- 
rage of Ui09e until then u|[dnhabited lands, which are situated in a val- 
ley ^bout eighteen miles in breadth,^ thus watering the best part of Peru. 
Many other works of a. similar character are found in South America, 
all denoting thcgreat attention which, the Incas paid to agriculture — 
all displaying a wonderful degree of skill in their construction, and all 
contributing to the comfort, the wealth and prosperity of the: country. 
The enlightened Spaniard came, and brought with him the arts and 
dvili^ation of Spain — brought with him guns and gunpo^der^ and what 
was' worse and more deadly still, the fire water; they sought to cLiis- 
tiaiv^e the heathen ; d^ey paid no attention to thdr great works which 
only ministered to the wants of the husbandman ; they took no jp: ins 
to keep in repair the lands which the untutored Indian had made, i:nd 
16 
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suffered th^n to mn to min^ paat reeoverj j they had no taste nor lore 
for agriculture. In Tarious parte of Mexico, eyidenoes: exist, which 
show the attention which was paid to facilitate agricultural operations. 
In the city of Mexico were *ianv aqueducts; aft Churuhuseo, (a name 
familiar with -every American, and whose soil has been maintailied with 
the blood of our gallant soldiers,) was a vast aqueduct and stone reser- 
voir, the work of Monteeuma,, which was destroyed by the ruthless 
Spaniards. We cannot but lament that the ambition of the SpSLniards 
led them /to destroy, and not to eonstnsct or> build up. Their present 
and past history is a melancholy commentary upon- that folly whioh led 
them to sacrifice everything to their thirst and possion for' gold. 

It id always well for us Vy look inl^ the past history of the world, and 
proit'by the examples and eoudiaet of other natioiis; Imt it4s not ne- 
cessary for us, so far as we are concerned, to refer- to the past; we can 
tvLTti our eyes to other lands, similarly situated to our oWn, and judge 
for odrselvtes. What Italy is to Europe, California in many respects 
can be to the United States. It is now, in.^eict) the Italy of the United 
States, so far as climate is concei^ned. .In 'Milan, one of the most 
favored spots in all Italy, it is boast^ that they have two hundj^d days 
in the year of dear, cloudless skieS. According to meteorological obser- 
vations of Dr. R. K. Reid, at Stockton; there wertein 1863, <Mily forty* 
eight cloudy ahd rainy days ; the remaining three hundred and seven- 
teen wece cl^ar, with a bright* suh. In the ^wonderfnl fertility of- the 
soil^f California, it will bear a Oemparisoii With Italy, often caHed'/the 
garden of the world. But we have not the population of Italy, neither 
have we, at present, the capabilities of supporting such a population, 
because we have not the similar means for irrigation, and as a natu- 
ral consequence, cannot bring into cultivation a sufficient quantity of 
land to support and maintain iti ^ -> ^ 

Italy, then, presents to a Californiaa interesting subjects of inquiry; 
particularly northern Italy, iij the provinces of Lombardy aad Piodmont, 
where the - irrigation of lands has been carried to.u great extent. 
In Piedmont, the whole area of the plain belonging to the state con- 
tains one million three hundred thousand acres of land, of^ which less 
than one million are susceptible of Oultivation; J!he tetal irrigated por- 
tions of Piedmont amount to four hundred and eighty-three thousand 
six hundred a^d thirteen acres of ' land ; consequetitly, only one-third of 
the plain of Pjedmont is irrigated.; The total quantity of water 
required, amounts to eight thousand two hundred and ninety feet per 
second, and it is calculated that the increased rental of ladd, ^caused by 
irrigation, amounts to one million five l^Lundred thousand dollars per 
year* In Lombftrdy, about one-sixth of the whole plain, or one-fifth of 
its productive area, is under irrigation— the area under summer irrigor 
tion being one million and sixty-on^ thousand acres. The increased 
rental of land in liombardy is eistimated at two million eight hundred 
thousand dollars a year. In this province alone, there are over four 
thousand miles of canals constructed for the sold purpose o^ irrigation, 
being a complejte network of canals^ and are compared hy a writer to the 
veins and arteries of the human system. These canah in Lomfoardy 
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have cost over two. hundred millions of dollars, Imt the increased rental 
of land alonej justifie/si the outlay, besides being instnioiental in devel-' 
oping all the other resoulK^es of the eouhiry ; thej have clothed the 
Qonntry with, perpetual verdure, and; given heaithj homes to nearly two 
million^ and a half of people. Many o£ the canals of Italy are con- 
str«eted solely by government; others by individuals, assisted by gov- 
ernmeaty and others agaia^ by individual' enterprise alone. One of the 
largest eanals eoostruoted by individual ent^prise,, is the Cavo Lerino 
MairecK^oj it carries a voluifte of wat^r equal to two hundred cubic feet 
pei^ second,, and iows in a northeasterly course from Milan toward 
Lodi; its iMigtti, indndlng the various- bcaitoheB, is,abQut one hundred 
and fifty lutles; and it is now a source of immense income' to theide- 
Bcen^nta of the origiaiftl projector, whilst to the inhabitants' of the 
country at waters and renders leirtile,,it is invaluable. In ihfi undrained 

, marshes o^ Italy, water is. the aauae of desolation and misery; in the 
plaiBs of Lombwrdy and Piedn^oat, it is the fountain of rural wealth, 
the promoter of industry, and the fosterer of a dense and flourishing 
population. We have here> ^read oat before us, the San Joaquin' plains^ 
and the noblcf siver of the same name, flowing through them, into which 
empties the Stanislaus, Tttdmnne, Mereed, and other rivers. Here we 
have a trapt of country, over which are now roaming bands of wild 
horses — 9, country greater in jextent than the plains of Piedmont, and 
can bring under a system of irrigation a larger amount of land^ knd 
which will then be oafitable of sustaining equally as dense a population. 

. The great Sacramento valley, watered by the Sacr&mento River and its 
tributaries, may be eompa^ ed with the plains of Lombardy. But if 
Sacramento and Stockton shall ever become to California what Milan 
and Florence are to Italy, it must be when these great plains are studded 
with cottages and villas, and which will not be uatll the waters whicji 
flow through them are distributed over their surface. . 

Let us further turn our attention to what Has very recently been done 
in British India, and by jQnglishmen. In England, water is in excess, 
and draining, is the chief instalment of fertilization. In India, water 
is u^ deficiency, and irrigatioii is there the chief means of fertilizing 
ike land,' aad in some years, the only means of rescuing it from entire 
barrenness. In no country is more attention paid to agriculture than 
iu England, The love and passion for agriculture is deeply implanted 
in their na;tures, and wherever they go, and in whatever land they 
dwell, they earry wit^ them a devotion to .agriculture. One hundred 
and fifty millions of native East Indians bow to the sway of the British 
scepter. By very many Americans, and intelligent foreigners, the rule 
of England, in India, is looked upon as tyrannical and oppressive. It 
may be so. Great power is apt to be abused, and in, every country un- 
d€^ heaven, it has generated oppression, tyranny and corruption — aljvays 
excepting Oalifornia. The fact and truth, is, that the British govern- 
|uent have done more to iinprove the condition of the natives of India, 
within the last fifty years, than was done by their native rulers in centu- 
ries before. The canalis* which they have caused to be constructed with- 
in that time, have opened for cultivation immense tracts of land which 
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bad never before known the labor of man. The waters of the Ganges 
and the Jumna are taken ^rom their natural beds and spvead^ut and 
distributed over plains wl^ieh before were drearj Wasted. The canal 
west of the tiyer Jumna, is the largest oanal in the World. It has a 
length of course ten times greater than any in Italy, and it6. area of irri- 
gation is five times greater. The inoome of this oanal is over one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars *a y^ar:' With the Ganges canal, the 
greatest in Italy will stand no comparison. TheM are, in truth, no 
w(^rks in renowned Italy which approach thobe already ereot^ aad in 
progress of erection in northern India. In the Guntoor district^ in the 
year 1883, the periodical rains failed entirely. This district wfis not then 
under irrigation. It contained five hundred *and twelve thousand inhabi- 
tants^ of which two hundred tho«Kiand,'it is believed, died of diarvation 
and the fever 'vriiich followed it. To present the occurrence of such a 
calamity again, a work of irrigation was* ordered by th^ board of direotors 
in India, which would insure »-perminent supply of. water for^a great 
extent of land. The estimated expenito of this work is seven hundred and 
seventy thousand dollars. There are very many works in India of thi&T 
character. Some of great extent, ooDsitructed by ^e ancient rulors of 
the country, many of -which were out «>f o(rder, but which the govern- 
ment has been actively engaged in repairing. 

The most striking effects of the extension of irrigation, and of /the 
application of engineering skill, are found in the Delta of Godidrra. 
Previous to the year 1844, the revenue of this provhice was declining, the 
peo|He were impoverished and dispirited^ when a plan for- irrigation and 
distributing water by a network of canals, over an area of three thousand 
square miles, was projected. In the year 1851-, over seven hundred 
tbousand dollars had been expended, and it was calculated that it 
would require five hundred and fifty thousand dollars more to complete 
the work ; yet such had been the effect of the employment of capital 
and labor, and the stimulus given to an impoverished district, that each 
year, as the work went on — even at the very first year — the revenue 
increased, and was greater j, after deducting the sum expended, than the 
^.verage of the preceding eleven years. This is not a solitary instance; 
thirty-nine works are enumerated, which have been executed in India 
from 1836 to 1849, three of which, from various circumstances, have not 
been remumerative. The remaining thirty-six 'have afforded a profit on the 
money expended on them; and this to such an extent'that^ taking the' loss 
with the profit on the whole thirty-nine, not less than sixty-nine and a half 
per cent, on the cOst is repaid yearly. California ditch companies, in- 
corporated and constructed for the purpose of aiding the miner in wash- 
ing out gold from the auriferous earth, have not been quite so remunera- 
tive to the stockholders. The court of directors of India, a number of 
years ago, sent a competent person to Italy for the purpose of examining 
her great works of irrigation, and making a report respecting them; and 
if some of the money which has been expended in California in 
printer's bills, had been so apptied, it would perhaps have been invested 
l^lly as much to the benefit Of the state. Great as are the works coii- 
gtructed in India, it is now generally acknowledged^ by well informed 
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EnglishmeD; ^hat they are paltry, compared with vhat the country de- 
mands, particularly in Madras, oontsiining one hundred and thirty-eight 
thouean^ square miles of land. The great income derived, and other ad- 
vantages, are altogether irrespective of the increased and. less fluctuating 
supply. of food and employment for capital and labor; .of the stimulus 
given to the exertions of the popi:dation, and of the 'moral effects of 
plenty, occasioned by facilitating their improvoment. ' 

Having 'curiously smd' very imperfectly taken a soft of bird's-eye view 
of works constructed for the purpose of irngation, in various ^countries of 
the gk)be; having shown that, in those oountries, the. results arising from 
their construction have been of the most beneficial character; tha|i With- 
out them whd^e nations would.almOst be depopulated; that gaunt famine 
stalks where water cMfnot be had to fertilize the earthf and that where 
it is found) and is distributed,. it is unknown ; it only rei^ainslo inquire 
whether A system of ini^fttion, io dey^op the great agricultural resources 
of the state, commeBBUrate with iis exteitt> can, and ouG^ht to be adopted? 
Again — tioes the oomMtj and' the climate demand itf 

In northern Italy ^ where irrigati<Ai is carried .on to the^eztent I have 
described it, making Lombardy and Piedmont a garden, there falls, on 
an.average, thirty*two inches of wati^ yeariy. In northern India, where 
also irrigalaon is demanded, because with^t it the country would be a 
desert, there falls, on an average, forty-eight inches of water annually ; 
but this fdl of rain is, as with us, very unequal, and all of it in the 
course of two or three months. According to meteorological observations 
made at San Francisco, from January 7, 1850, to January 7, 1857, by 
Br. H^nry Gibbons, the mean fall of rain in each year during that 
period was twenty-one and seventeen one-hundredths inches ; the greatest 
fall of rain was in 1855, the least in 1851. According to this table of 
Dr. (gibbons, there was in 185S • nii^eteen and three one-hundredths 
inches of water .that fell in San v Francisco ; but according to. a register 
kept by Dr. Reid, of Stockton, there WJys but twelve and one-sixth 
inches of water that fell in Stockton in that year j and it is well known 
that in each- And every year there is more rain that - falls on th^ coast 
range than in the interior of the country ; there is also much more rain 
in the latitude of San Francisco and Stockton than in. Los Angeles and 
Sarn Diego. A writer in the " San Diego Herald" says : "It is well 
known, to every one who jeads, that the absence of rain this season has 
completely destroyed all crops in the .country. Not One solitary blade 
of* barley, wheat, or other cereal,^ is left J eveiy blade of grass this side 
of Siftn Bernardino is parched up. and withered.'' California, so old- 
Califomians say, has had some seasons of drouth infinitely more severe 
tfian has occurred since 1849 ; thousands of cjittlo and horses have 
perished for the want of water and food* • These seasons may never 
recur;, it is rather too presumptuous in us to say that we cJa^n 
Americanize the climate of California; there 'is- a limit to Anglo-Saxon 
ability, though we are notjnnch inclin^- to admit it.^ Now, with a more 
dense population, should we hdve a recurrence of similar seasons, should 
we have no rains falling from the heavens to enable the farmer to. plow 
and to SOW; there may possibly be great suffering, there may be famine 
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in the land — gold will not always procurfe food and water. But even if 
we had no reason to anticipate such seasons of. extreme drouth, yet we 
have had no season since 1849 wlien an additional quantity of water 
was not wanted by the farmer^ and if more 'kind is to be brought into 
cultivation, it is .'indispensably necessary ; it ia a great matter of doubt 
whether we can bring into cultivation as. muc^h more land as is now 
cultivated, without resorting to irrigation ^ and by resortiiig'tQ irrigajtion, 
at least tw^ty millions of. acres /of land more ean be euldvaled. TVje 
can then, in a great measure,' be independent of the seasons. ' '. 

Every one who is aoquainied with the topography of Oalifornia knows 
that th^e information of the land is admirably fitted fer irrigation. We 
hav'e, as in Italy, our snow-ciad sierras; we hiaive bold, mshing streams 
issuing fr6m them; the summar^s sun inelts t&e snow, -and an ample 
supply of *water can be had to ilrigate the plains of Sacramento^ San 
Joaquin, and the thousand other plains- aad valleys of Oalilbniia. When 
the celeb^ted Brindsley (Who has immortahsed \sm name by-t^ con- 
struction of the famous Bridgewnter canal, in Bsgiuid,) was oxaniiQed 
by a committee of the House of 'CVtaninons, he is reported to bav« said 
^''that the only utility of riten was tosupply eanals.'' In CaKfo^nia it 
is still more evident than inlSngland — if our river beds were draiiied 
dry, and the water that runs in ihim distributed over the land, the whole 
country would be a garden. 

Our state is not the only one that suffers from drouth and from want 
of water in due season to enable the crops to mature. Only two years 
ago, in the year 1855, there was a severe drouth in the United States. 
Great distress followed it. Thousands in the great cities were, in the 
succeeding winter^ in want of food, and thousands were asking of their 
fellow-men for leave to toil. Horace Greeley, of the "New York 
Tribune," said that the loss to the people of the United States, by the 
drouth, was, in that year, a hundred million of dolhirs. If this state- 
ment was true, or if it approtimated to the truth, might it not be well 
for the older states to also turn their attention to rendering their country 
somewhat independent of the seasons ? For if one hundired millions of 
dollars have been lost in one year, by drouth, and the expenditure • of a 
hundred million of dollars would previent a similar loss in other years 
of drouth, (which may frequently occiir,) it wiDuld certainly be profita- 
bly and economically expended. 

I shall be met by the objection that an extensive system of irrigation 
requires an immense outlay of capital. Granted. It will require m'il- 
'lions of dollars. To develop the agricultural resources of the state to 
their utmost extent, may require more than two hundred millions of 
dollars. It is not etpected to be done in one or two years. The pre- 
sent wants of the country, perhaps, do not require it, at beast if we l^ve 
no greater population than we' have at present: But if it is desirable 
to have an addition of nitie or ten millions to our population, it will also 
be found advisable to have nine or ten inillions of acres of land in cul- 
tivation. The work should be eommehcdd; at least the foundation laid 
this present year, and it nray pay for itself as it progresses, if govern- 
ment displays the same liberality in making grants of lands for canals 
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in OaJiforma that thej }ia¥6 done in t^e older states for the making of 
railroads. If they will give every alternate section' of land, the work 
can be commenoed on a sure basis. If, in 'addition, dur great land barons 
will give one4iaif their lands for this object, tliereby midcing the bdance 
of tenfold more valUe^ their. diBtnterested liberaiity will help the work 
along^ But gov^ament eould well afford- to give every foot of land it 
has ivk California, and then save money by th^ operation ; for it will cost 
more to survey a.nd. sell it, than will ever be rej^nded to the United 
States treaeiury, unless .a greai^ mond revolution should take plaee. 

When there is a will, there is a way,, and that way the Anglo-Saxon 
Califomian can find. We belong not to th«4 i^ice who always see a 
wolf in.the piath^.and if theve is oj^,.it is bound to stand aside. Capi- 
talists and shrewd «peculatoi^. may learn a lesson &om the Centra] Kail- 
road Company in lilii^ois. Ther^Iand that wad donated for building the 
Illinois Central Sailroad, more than' paid for it, and the^ company are 
DOW In receipt of an inime^e incoue, from a work which cost fifteen 
millionES ^f dollars, but whieh did not cost the compci^y one dime. 

The great works constmoted by the miaei-s for the -purpose of bring- 
ing water to mining grounds; anid whioh have cost nearly if not quite 
twelve miUk)n8 of/dolbrs; show that alBM)st insuperable obstacles can be 
overcome by determined will, assisted by seieiice and art. Kivers, 
ravines and moantain gorges are crossed, apd^ hills eijther leveljad or 
iuantled through, and water conveyed to almost any desised locality. 
J^heir canals and flumes also show .that ihe water in the ipouBtains*ean 
be used fer 6th^r purpos|^ th^n mining. 3^ere a^ hundreds, nay 
thousands, of iittle patches of la^d which are now Irrigated with water 
brought in mining canals and flumes. It is^ also shown that agricuHure ' 
and horticulture can be carried: on .soGcessfulIy wherever water can be 
obtainidd — that no soil is so barren and no hill -side sq steep but if water 
can be had it .can be cultivated. The envirofiis of' many of our mining 
towns iQiow present a diflerent aspect from .What they did three years ago. 
Mosti of our mountain, towns ^are now plentifully sUppli^ with water, 
and the good sense and taste of .^eir in^ha];)itants are manifested in build- 
ing neat and beautiful cottages, and. -surrCHiiiding them with useful and 
tMmamentaT trees and bloc»ning and fragrant flowers^ The, dwellers of 
the plains must look well to the laurels they gather, at this exhibition^ or 
they wiU be suatohed from th^xr ere long, bt the rich fruits of Ca^- 
fornia^ ia vegetables an!d in flowess, they may expect to meet with kxx 
earnest competition from the mountains hereafter. And if they neglect 
to 'do for the plains what the miners have done for the mountains, they 
may look to secf the .miners supplied with their breadstuffs raised con- 
tiguous to kod where they raise their gold. To the philanthropist and 
the moral philosopher, the ditine and the statesman, there i& another 
view of the subje^t^ Everything which contributes to increase and 
perfect the natural prokluctionei of the soil, and to beautify, and adorn it, 
exerts a healthy moral influence,, which can be proved by the criminal 
calendar of many of our mountain toT^ns. In a mining town well known 
in California, there were, it is said, twenty murders committed in twenty 
consecutive weeks in the year 18 51. Then there was not a tree, plant 
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or flower caltivaied ia or near the town ; now that same town oontains 
four tim€s the population it did^ then^ and presents a scene of rural 
beauty not often surpassed, andnin strong eootrast to what it did in 1851. 
And there has not be^i af homicide perpetrated in that tot^n within the 
last two years: The - best criminal code which was ever dcTisisd, and 
the most stern and' inflexible administration of the kws, will not prevent 
the commission of crime, and do not in fact^ contribute to preyent it as 
much as the thousand moral infuences which can be brot^ht to bear on 
the mind and conduct of «ian; and in generating' those infloences^ the 
farmer, the gardener, and the florist, do ipore than the world in general 
is willing to give them credit for. • 

No country on the globe presents a wider scope for the employment 
of welf directed energy sind industry, or offers stronger inducements for 
the investment of capital, than California now^does; and greater tri* 
umphs remain to be achieved by the farmer^ the mechanic and manu- 
facturer, and even the miner, than • have ever before been witnessed; and 
it is mainly to their exertions that California is to be inddbted for her 
true gloiy and prosperity. It is liow unfortunatdy the . case, 4hat no 
one considers himself settled down for life; we are- too much like wan* 
dering Tartars — here, there, and everywhere; . the great object is to 
nmke a few thousand d(^lars^ and rejtuni to the older states. There can 
be no good farniing under such a migrating system. The former should 
lay his plans for years ahead ;, should do this year: that which will enure 
to the benefit of himself or his posterity for long years to«come|. Very 
many Californians have made their thousands and i^turned to the older 
states; they remind me of the. anecdote of the fanner, who saw a lad 
stealing into his orchard; be halloed out: '* Where are you going, Baw* 
ney ?" " Bock agin," was the prompt answer. So it is with these re- 
turned Califoraians; they spend a year or So, gaily,, (that is', those who 
live over the winter,) sport their California jewelry, partioolarly their 
specimen breast-pihs, until the last g^ld coin in their purses, like the 
last rose of summed, reminds them of California, and then it is ^^bpek 
agin.^' There is not a word ix> say against yonng men who return for 
the purpose of bringing to Ciiifornia V the girl they left behind," as a 
wife.- I wish 9, fund was .created, ample, enough to send every young 
man back for the same purpose; it would oreatQ a better and a happier 
state of society; although we shouM have squally times in the oourse 
of the yelur.' Much importance is attached 16 the Isthmus communica- 
tion between California and the older states. The* companies incorpo- 
rated for the purpose of fiirnj^shing a transit across the Isthmus, have 
become so) coi^sequential as to make themselves believe that the Weal or 
Woe of CaJifornia depends on them. I have -sometiines thought that it 
was a pity there was f u<ih a communication at all. Their charges are 
so high, that a great majority of the immigrants who come to the state 
by the way of the Isthmus, come with gloves on their hands, and are 
very loth to take them off when they arrive here. 

Almost all our office holders and office seekers, professional men, and 
professional gamblers, come by the way of the Isthmus. The bare- 
handed immigrant, with an ox whip in his hand, and a rifle on his 
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elioxilder^ when lie arrives in California takes hold of the pick or the 
plow, and is not afraid nor ashamed to use them. The money that has 
been spent by Califomians in traveling backward and forward, within 
the last eight years, would, if it had been expended in the construction of 
canals, have irrigateci- eveiy foot of )9'i^d on Ihe gan Joaquin plains. .By 
devising a system to develop to the utmoi^ ^xteni all our vast agricul- 
tural resources, and giving evidence to the world, by our acts, that it 
will.be carried on and persevered in — ^that no obstacle will deter, and 
no difficulties discourage us, until it is brought to a successful termina- 
tion, we shall present the istrongest possible inducements for those who 
are here, to remain, and such an impetus to immigration will be given, 
that nothing can withstand ; such a stimulus to labor will be given, that 
there will be no waiting the slow action of Congress on the Pacific and 
Atlantic railroad* question, a question which may make a dozen presi- 
dents before it is completed, and half the number before it is begun. 
We will not be dependent for a population on two or three incorporated 
companies on the Isthmus, and should government give^n<5 aid by the 
establishment of military posts on the route between th€^ county of Pike 
and California, western men, with western rifles,^ will open a* path, and 
help us to build up not merely a few palatial structures," but happy 
homes for a great and numerous people. ■ 

In conclusion, let me venture a prediction, that. on the return of this 
festal day, in after years, when ihe prattling little ones who are now 
among us shall have grown up to be j^talwatt men and bonnie lassies, 
the orator of that day will look over a vast con course of people, mainly 
clad in the manufactures of California. He will congratulate lihem on 
the advance 'of the arts and sciences-^that no longer the slow-lnoving 
wagon was propelled by animafpbH^r; and was daily crossing the Sierra 
with railToad speed — ^that some motive power other than muscular force 
prepared the ground to receive the seed from the hand of the farmer — 
that California canvas was spread to the breeze in every port' and har- 
bor in the world, carried by the vessels of our mer<^hant princes — ^that 
the hills, valleys and plains of California were dothed With perpetual 
verdure — ^were studded with cfottages knd villas, the abodes of peaceful 
and prosjperous industry, afad* that, under the benign inftoences of reli- 
gioti and the general diffusion of education, the sUn in Ms daily course 
did not look down upon a people who had greater reason to raise their 
voices in thankfulness to the greit Ruler of nations for the innumerable 
blessings they enjoy. 
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COMPETITION ESSAYS. 



ESSAY .ON THE ALKALINE SOILS, TITLE LANDS, AND 
SALT MARSHES OF CAHPOBNIA. 

3Y WILLIAM THOMPSON. 

rORMATION OP, AND MEANS Ot* SUBDTJINg/ SALINE SOILS. 

Th^ most careless observer, as he travels through our golden state, 
panuot fail to perceive that it has nadergone stril^ing changes in its 
geological conforoiiation and aspect, and in no small degree^ wjben he 
directs his attention to the lands adjoining some of. our bays and rivers* 
To this fatter. portion of its geology, the subjiCcts on ivhioh I am about 
to treat mqre particularly confine me.' Several ,of the rivers show un- 
mistakable indications of having run at one time at a much highj^r 
level. (S^e Appendix, Note 1.) Lakes have evidenitly existed where 
now we haver extensive plains^; and the bursting sunder of the present 
outlet of the Sacramento and San Joaquin,, at. their entrance to the 
ocean, is a &ct which, few will be inclined to disput;e, who cast but a 
casual looV at the identity in composition of the; rocks on the opposite 
sides. of the Golden (jrate> ' . ,> . 

. How far the level pf the ocean itself has undergone a change, we 
cannot affirm with so much oonfidence. Deposits pf oyster and muscle 
shells are found on the nvargin of the bay of San Francisco, which 
appear altogether too extcmsiy^ to attribute to their, having been col- 
lected by Indies. Miu^y of those deposits are considerably above high 
water mark ; miid whfit is moire corroborative of ihe thepry of those who 
8i^)pos8.theim to have been natural deposits, in no inf^ancQ which has 
come within my o^n observation ^o they reach above a certain devel, ^ 
being about that of the stretch of low land which skirts the northern 
boundary of the Sanchez rancho, where the entrance to the bay must 
have, been previouls to the bursting open of its present entrance. 

But whether or not we feel disposed to attribute the existence of the 
salt marshes around the bay of San Francisco, and, in many instantjes, 
a &r way inland alon^ the rivers, to an elevation of the sea coast, we can 
easily account for their continuing in the condition in which they- are, 
from their being in 4 swampy state; by means of which the saline 
matters with which they are impregnated, being in a state of solution, 
are retained in the soil^ as water is retsgined by a sponge; while the 
greater portion of the ram-water which falls on such marshes in winter. 
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and makes them more wet for -a while, does not run oS} and during the 
dry wea;ther of summer the ^ eontinuing moii^ture of the marsh is only 
partially dried up, (See Appendix, Note 2,) without the salt with wliieh 
such soils are poisoned being evaporated adong with it; a fact which is 
clearly exemplified in the manufaeture of common salt. 

A similar theory, and one in many instances no doubt the true one^ 
would account for the formation of salt marshes, without-having reoourse 
to the suppositioh of a higher sea-level. The returning- tide leaves oh 
the low marshes along the rivers a portion of its oosy mud, which the suns 
of .summer soon render comparatively dry. The brackish water ferms 
an almost impercep^ijble incrustation of salt on the surface, which, during 
evaporation, it flings to as long as it can, but cannot cany along with it. 
The high water of next tide contains the same^ minute portion of salt 
which the 'former did; the soil also has received a little on' the former 
occasion, which it has no disposition to part with ; and salt water having 
a 'greater specific gravity than fresh water, the greater its saltness the 
greater is its disposition to sink into the soil, and gradually get further 
inland by usurping the place of water having less density* Ib conse- 
quence of 'whi(4, f^t marshes must necessarily increase in saltness to a cer- 
tain point.; and all the land within > such induence, which is in that 
spongy and undrained o6^dition which makes it retentive of an undue 
proportion of water, afber a time heconies equally salt. - •* 

But besides such salt n^arshes, which are to be fcund in every mari- 
time country, we hare in«OaUfornia another kind of ban^n soils, which 
are formed • in a somewhat similar manneiv-^he alkaline soils (more 
properly so called.) To. quote my own words, <' There is litde doubt in 
my mind that those, soils are formed from decayed feldspar and mica, 
conjoined occasionally with magnesia and metallic tfxyda aiid lime in its 
different fcwms of oombination-ir-the priHcipal alkali, in many instances^ 
being formed from the rapidly decaying grafiite of our Mils- and moun- 
tains. Granite, «» every &ne knows/ i» generally composed of quartz, 
mica and feld^ipar, of which constituents the first is nearly pure sihoa, 
but the two liUer afe more oempound vA their character, and both con- 
tain a iarge percentage of pdtash. (Bee Appen^x, Note 8.). Besides, 
the granitic rocks of this state owe in a grek measure, a»^ is well known,- 
their rapidly decaying qualities to the iron which tbey contain*; which, 
when oxydized, has- all the quafitiestof an alkali^ so ^ as Its operation on 
plants is eonoerne^d. 

/^Thatthe components of aftaHne soils are frequently 'fumiiihed from 
the decayed gnanite of the mountains^ there can be little doubt ;• and the 
lover of nature, aa well as «the man of science, may find a -pleasure in 
observing from the different tre^^ on the banks of our rivers indications 
of thd difference in the soils on which they grow. High up in. the 
mountbins, where the rivers take their rise, the red-wood and the pine 
fipd among the* granitic gnvvels, whdre they are but little decomposed, 
enough potash to supply their modefate wants. As we follow them in 
their downward progr^s, where thi^ country has becbme mo^ level and 
a greater qtlantity of the components of rocks are iu a soluble state, and 
consequently available in greater abundance for the growUi of plants, 
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the place of the red-wood and pine is occupied by the oak, a tree whose 
ashes contain more thai^ double the quantity of alkaline salts which the 
others do. • Eurther down we find the lime and different yarieties of 
willows, which are still richer in alkaline matter than the oak. (See 
Appendix, Note 4.) Below this the soil frequently geta too alkaline^ 
and we xmly find the bitter, amd plants, peeuHar to alkaline plains. 

^< Now there are two things which contribute greatly to the foi^matioa 
of alkaline ^ei\»; one of which is, the great solubility of potash in water, 
and the other the extreme levity g£ the scales of 9^ca. By meaafe of 
its solubility, which is so great that potash will dissolve in its own 
weight of water, (See Appendix, Note 5,) and in consequence, if I may 
so speak, oi its particular attachment for it, which is exemplified by its 
attracting a sufficient quantity from the atmosphere to render it liquid, 
thus constituting what the older chemists called oil of tartar per deli- 
quium. The potash contained in the' decaying rock has an invincible 
tei^denoy, on getting free from its former associations, to get dissolved 
in water, with which it continues connected; and thus,<duribg the 
heavy rains of winter, some of our springs and rivers may be consid- 
ered as a very weak s<^tttion of> potash, etc. Some of the former re> 
maining so at all times, the solution only getting stronger as the. heat of 
summer dries up udd 'diminishes their, former supply of water. As the 
rivers rise they overflipw their banks, and in some situations leave, along 
the lower portions of kvel - plains, sheets of water of comHderable ex- 
tent, where, having no outlet, it necessarily romaios, till evaporated by 
the srun. The quantity of alkaline matter which is thus deposited, in 
one year may b« very small, but in the. coarse of ages it accumulates, 
and soils are thus rendered barren from an excess of those v^ry a&alies 
which, io less quantities, are essentially necessary to the growth of 
plants. The other xeason to'- which I referred, namelyy ^e extreme 
levity of the stales of mica, by means of.whieh they are transported 
bodily, without dissolution, is equally capable, of produeing a. similar 
effeet ; (See Appendix, Note %) for if, as Klaproth found, they contain 
a. seventh part of' their weight of potash^ we need not WQdader at their 
constituting, in locations where tibev hare become decomposed, aa alka- 
line plain, incapable (^ growing erdinary crops. « . 

<< Another cause of barrenness^ from an excess of alkaline matter, in 
places which otherwise would have a. different ^araeter, is^ their being 
poisoned by such alkaline springs as I mentioned above, deriving their 
qualities &om the disintegration of gmnftic and feldspathic lodks, with 
which .the Kuor, as it percolates through the soil^ comes into connection ; 
or more frequently, p^haps, from ito finding below the surfaoe <lld de- 
posits of alkaline matter in a soluble condition.? 

Thus we have two kinds of soils^ analogous in their character^ though 
differing in their composition. But soils are also to be fouad partaking 
of tbe nature of both. This Was to be expected. K alkaline soils ai:e 
formed from disintegifated rooks, the saline ingredients of which have 
been deposited on the margins and at the mouths -of rivers, which the 
tide fiows VLpf the sc^ on their banks is not only composed of such alka;- 
line ingredients, but is also ompregnated with salt, water. Again, it 
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will be found that tbe tule lands consist invariably of one or other, or 
both of those soils oomloned, and that the tules which grow on them 
are not only an indication of land which at ceiQbain seasons of the year, 
at least, is covered with water, but also of a soil containing a large pro- 
portion of saline ingredients, (See Appendix, Note 4,) which it does not 
hay^, it is true, in the same proportion as the others do, but which, if such 
lands are incautiously drained, without provision being made to have 
them also irrigated^ might be found, in many instances, to be highly 
inconvenient. The three are. eoila efuaoUm generi$^ they only differ, in 
degree. Hence will appe^ar the propriety q^ includiQg the whole of 
those lands and soils in one treatise. I hope, therefore, to be exone- 
rated from tbe supposition that I am luerely actuated in cooing so by 
caprice. 

Ifk treating of the method, or methods-, of overcoming the excess of 
alkaline and saline matters with which such soils abound, it has been sug- 
gested that science ought to be able to explain how, by neutralizing their 
too active qualiti^es, the desired object may be accomplished. I confess 
I have but little faith in its being thus effected ; and I believe, among 
the scientific fanners of New England and Europe, the mere discussion 
of such an argument might be looked uposi a^ ridiculous. . Still, as the 
matter is of grea4 importance to the state of (California, and the recla^ 
mation of .the lands and soils which are thus rendered barren is likely, 
in many instances, to be undertaken by enterprising companies, com- 
posed probably of men who are not themselves practical farmers, I con- 
sider that I engage in Ho empty duty in atj^^mpting. to investigate it. 

In reclaiming lands from the sea, it frequently takes a long time be- 
fore they are capable of growing ordinary crops, and it is usual not to 
attempt to do so till the nat<ursd appearance of .white clover (which con- 
tains an unusual quantity of alkaline matter,) gives indication that, the 
salt, with which the soil was impregnated, 'has been sufficiently washed 
out to admU^of .the cultivation of potatoes, which also contain- an unu- 
sual quantity ef alkalies* (See Appendi::i£, Note 7.) But to render such 
soils more suitable for the growth, of cultivated erops, the application of 
lime is found of the greatest advantage. Now it has beeu found, by 
the experiments of Mr. G-. tlohnson, that- by mixing salt and lime in 
the proportion of^ two ports of the latter and one of the former, a de- 
composijbion of the elements of salt takes place, aiid muriate of lime 
and soda are formed. This would show the ratiencde of how lime is 
useful as a. manure for spils having in them an excess of sea salt. For 
thus, ('See Appendix, Note 8,) in consequefice of its dec0mpo8itk)n, and 
ihe chlorine with which its sodiac base was connected having formed a 
n&w connection with lime, the plant has iittle difficulty in finding its 
mineral constituents in near appix^ximation to the quantity in which it 
requires 4hem, (See Appendix, Note 9,) and consequently grows vigor- 
ously on a soil which, except . it had been so treated, would have been 
unsuitable for it. For our alkaline soils, again, charcoal hfis been said 
to have proved a valuable auxiliary; and the inodus operandi of its 
proving serviceable has been accounted for from its pores getting filled 
with the alkaline matter of the soil. That charcoal possesses such ab- 
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sorbing powers, 1 am not disposed to deny; and erery one must admit 
that every ounce of alkaline ^matter thus absorbed would render ^the 
quality of the remaining soil so much the less active. But the object 
to be accomplished is tod great to be thus overcome ; 4ind such appliear 
tions need not be attempted till the soil shows that it has been otherwise 
so reduced as to be capable of growing White clover. (See- Appendix, 
Note 10.) In fact, it will be found that those soils contain the saline 
matters, with which they are iinpregnated, in great excess, and that 
such applications; from the small prdportion of the reoiedy which can 
practically be applied, can only be beneficial when the excess is also small. 

The true way^ as it appears to me, is to make nature re<^race her sieps. 
We have seen how those soils in all probability hav^ been formed; 
Let us see whether we cannot, by reversing the process, undo' what 
proves to be amiss. But, in the ^rst place, we must prevent the evil 
from accumulating. If the soil is rendered barren by large quantities 
of water, impregnated by alkaline salts, being left^ on it by a portion of 
the retiring floods remaining in situ tiH the heat of sumiiier evaporates 
such water and leaves the salts behind, we must erect embankments to 
prevent such overflows in future. If it is a salt mafsh, rendered barren by 
being exposed to the infltienee of salt or brackish water^ we must have 
recourse to similar means of prevention. If a tuld swftmp^ at all times 
or occasionally, rendered unfit for cultivation in consequence of the 
water of lakes or rivers, we must ako erect embankments) for similar 
reasons. Thus, embanking, under almost all circumstances, becomes 
necessary as the primary step in any attempt to reclaim such lands -^ 
being equally wanted to guard agkinst the accumulatioii of the evil ; and, 
aftet We have succeeded in banishing it, to prevent its return. This, 
however, is merely introductory labor, and in the case of the a&aline 
and salt wat^r soils, at most but an auxiliary to the^i^oomplishment'of 
other objects by other nieans. '- - - . •'^ ^ 

Thus far the different soils, on ^liich I have undertaken ,to write, 
may be 'generalised and tf^oted on in conjunction; but it is to be pre- 
sumed that something mon^ is expeeted than merely to Ornish general 
remarks. The public look for special information firom men of experi- 
ence, who can also bring to bear the investigations of science on each 
particular subject, so that their remarks may be of practical utility. It 
tberefbre becomes requisite- to take up lihe different subjects in detail, 
and discuss them separately, the moment we proceed to poiot out the ' 
means which oug^ht to be resorted to for overooming the peculiar obsta- 
cles and incumbrances with which, in each pai^icular case,' we are beset. 
I propose, ther^iie, in proceeding with the practical details of the best 
means of reclaiming such* lands, and reildoring them productive,* to M- 
low the course very properly {Pointed ont.by the Agrieultunj Society. 

In the first plaice, let me advert to the mode- in which I propose to 
deal with * 

THE ALKAXilNE SOILS. * 

Keeping in view the fadlity with which carbonate of potash is di&» 
solvable in water, and also that it forms a principal ingredieilkt in alka- 
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line soik, and tiut oiur Baline soils in general, howeyer oomposed, have 
been formed by oertaia salts which had been dissdved in water haying 
been deposited on and in theoi) by the eyaporation or departure of the 
water in a less fait oondition ihan it came. If .we wish to employ na- 
ture to undo her untoward acts, and unwitd the tanked- hasp which is 
plaoed in our hands^let us be careful not tolireak the thread ; as other- 
wise we may get lost in the labyrinth which, as it proyes the only means 
of enabling us to expbre^ ii may also show* us how to demolish. It is 
eyident that if we can so far xeake nature reverse her proceedings as to 
get the water, which is brought upon or falls in rain on such soils, to 
leaye in a salts: oondition than it oame^ 1^ object would be .accom- 
plished; and the greater the differenoe-thns produced, the sooner it would 
be effected. The greateralso the quantity of water which we* can render 
ayailable for such purposes, so ttiueh, in proportion, would the desired 
objeot be aooelerated. The whole niatter resolyes iteel( into a question 
of time, after we haye got nltture properly set to woric. That such (to 
speak figuratiyelyO hc» ^^^ suac^MsfuUy done far similar purposes, we 
haye good and' sufficient. tesdmeviy. >^Erora ^he middkof Belgium,'' 
says the IAtent^)ffice report for 1855, <'jb few- miles north of Brussels, 
the eountry northeasterly becomes almost entirely a d^ad leyel. For 
the puipose of securing their, territorial possessions, the early oecu- 
panlB of this country had recourse to dikes or embankments, high and 
strong enough to protect them^ under ordinary circumstances, from the 
tides^ and placing wind mills on those dikes, exposed to the sea breeze, 
they worked the pumps which drained the indlos^ lands. The "^Neth- 
erlands now present to our yiew an artificially constructed country, some 
portions of which are many feet below the leyel of the sea,' and nearly 
all too low for natund drainage.-' And such improyements are not 
merely eyents in the past hi9tory of the NetlTerlandis. The object of 
the article in the patent«o£Gice report,, to which I refer, is to giye a 
description of the draining of Haarlem Lake, which has recently been 
effected by the industrious inhabitants of Holland; by means of which, 
according to the calouliltions in that article, a population of seye'nty 
thousand souls may be supported. 'In this latter cese,^as it must haye 
been in many others, the alluyial bottom of Haarlem Lake, which eyery 
one knows was a ssdt water lake, was impregnated with saline matter, 
whidi neoessarily prevented the soil from vowing ordinary crojps till 
it was washed out by the rains of heayen or by ivrigation; (See Ap- 
pendi:^, NoM 11;) for, in that eountry, in reclaiming lands from the sea, 
the inhabitants haye hitherto plaoed their reliance on dyercoming this 
diffiotth^ by no .other means; «t least until the original salineness of 
such soils had tiius been yery much .reduced. ; Im England, irrigation 
is sMdom resorted to to aid in such aa object; but though it oftenlakes 
along titee before such land is in a suitable oondition for growing ordi* 
nary crops, and the object can only, in many cases, be attained by the 
outlay of a large amount of* capital, their extraordinary fertility, which 
would seem to be inexhaustible, induces the proprietors of such lands, 
in almost eyery instance, to expend whatever money and patience may 
be wanted for its accomplishment. 
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In proposiBig,, therefore, to aseist nature in unddn'g what she has 
done amigB, it will be seen, that I am adTooating no novel thegorj, but 
good, sound, .tried and conservative principles, the result of universal 
experienoey and the only nie^ins which have Hitherto been adopted with 
success, or #hich I believe among practical men have ever been at- 
tempted, with the exeeption of mere auxiliaries, after such soils have 
been gradually reduced. ^ - 

I would take this opportunity to mention, that to iuik ah experienced 
&rmer to prove to the satisfiaictioB of those who are merely amateurs 
why this or that suppositiou may not be substituted lor the experience 
of ages, (which is also defensible on scientific principles,) and because 
those amateurs do not comprehend veiy^ lucidly the connection between 
science and practice, to speak of sudh experience ^and scientific know- 
ledge as only theory ^ is Ungenerous and unkind: It looks as if when 
Hailey pointed out to the' learned world how, by the obseiration of the 
transits of Yenus and Mercury over the sun's disc, we possessed the 
means of ascertaining the- distance of the sun, some Justice Shallow, in 
professor's robes, in the' |)rofundity of his ignorance^ and ''«rmed with 
a littie brief authority,'' had turned round and told him that*the whole 
matter depended on his beitfg able to prove another th^ry, namely : 
" that the three angles of a triangle were equals to two right angles." 
I prot^t against the propriety- of being called upon to prove anything 
which is well known and universally admitted, no matter how susceptible 
of proof it may be, and simply on the ground that it is mere trifling, 
except such subject h^ had doubts taised^agMnst it by some one who 
IS equally conlspicuous as a man of science and -an agriculturist.- How- 
ever, I pnly enter my protest — ^I am all submission to the court 

The means whioh I propose to adopt have nothing new to recommend 
them, but it can do no harm to repeat the advice which I gave on a 
former occasion : *^ Leif us suppose that an Embankment, where necessaiy, 
has been built, <^ the proper dimensions, of which the fairmer himself 
will be the best judge, with a ditch insid^, into which the water which 
falls in rains, or from springs on the ground, may be drained, and readily 
pass through and be carried' off. H this ditoh be not in the requisite 
situation^ it may be necessary to cut one or more pretty large tiHitches or 
conductors along the lowest portions of the field, having outlets Buffi- 
ciently low to carry the water which is thus celleeted c^ tlve ground. 
This is- essentially, necessary, for without ivmoving the drainage of the 
fields, which is not simply water, (we must keep in.mind,) but a weak 
alkaline lye, all our labor would be Ibst and of no account whatever. 
Leading into these larger ditches or doflduotors, which ought to be three 
or four feet deep, a number of small draini^, say twenty-feur inches deep, 
and thirty feet apart, should, be feut.- This may be done befi»re or after 
plowing, according to oiroumstauces, or the land may be plowed in tcgu* 
lar ridges of that width, and the drakis themselves, with but little addi- 
tional spade labor, made with the ]plow. The plowing, whether done 
by a subsoil 6r trench plow, ought to be deep, as it is by deep plowing, 
thus opening up "the ground and letting the rains of winter percolate 
freely through the loosened soil into the little drains or enlarged fur- 
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TOWS, and througli tbem into the larger condoetpis, and thenoe off the 
field, that the object of washing out the superabuadant alkaline matter 
in the soil oan be aocompluhed/' (See Appendix^ Note 12.) 

Let no one smppose that land so treated, would be in a fit condition 
for growing crops, as soon as broken up. In England, in the similar 
operation of reclaiming land from the sea, a series of years is looked 
upon as sure to elapse before ^the saline soil can be expected to grow 
grain or any other cultivated crops. We must have patience. We 
hare only been putting nature in the right track. We have only been 
lending her a hoping hand, to enable her to remove the superabundant 
saline matter which has been accumulating for a^es. If it has taken 
ages to collect, we cannot suppose, notwithstanding We keep all our 
drains in ruzming order, notwithstanding we continue to keep the soil 
well loosened, that one winter's rain will do it; ncnr is it to be expected 
that two wilL Althou^ I think, if they are rainy winters, and the 
£Eurmer does not neglect his duty, that in many cases the land would be 
so far modified. in its qualities in two years, that, by the application of 
lime and other auxiliaries, at the proper season, it might grow a pro- 
ductive orop of beets (See Appendix, Note 13,) or p<riatoes. 

I admit that the propriety of applying lime to soils which owe their 
barrenness to an excess of alkaline matter, consisting chiefly of potash, 
does not strike us so apparently as in the case of its application to salt 
marshes. But We must rocoUect that all these soils are more or less 
compound in their character ; and as Hme forms an ingredient dl plants, 
it is not only necessary on that account, but would be useful as an aux- 
iUaiy, because it has a stnmger affinity for many of the saturating acids 
with which other alkaline bases are connected, than ^y have, and con- 
sequently decmnpositioQS must take place, rendering them more soluble 
in water. . The proper time to apply lime is evidently in tho fall of the 
year previous to that in which a crop is intended to be taken; when, to 
accomplish the object more efiectually, it should be carefully and evenly 
spread on the loose fallow, without emptying it upon the ground, but 
spreading it at once frc»n the cart. After this, it ought to be plowed 
in with a light furrow, and the water burrows welL cleaned out, so thaf 
no stagnant water may lie on any portion of the field, by which the de- 
composing qualities of the lime would be very much weakened. The 
invariable experience of farmers proves this to be the most prc^v time, 
and the fact is equally in conformity with the presumptions of science 
and common sense. (See Appendix, Note 14.) 

As I have already stated, aflkaline soils, tule lands, and salt marshes, 
being all of a simibr character, oomposed of similar ingredients, and 
chiefly differing* in the respective quantities of saline matters which 
they contain, instead of now . proceeding to point out the eompaimtive 
qualifications df different crt^s for alkaline soils, I would defer my re- 
marks on such and similar topics till I have examined into the 'best 
methods of bringing the other lands under cultivation, and then treat 
of the whole coUeclively, when I have an opportunity of doing it in a 
more satisfeustory manner, without the risk of unnecessary repetition. 
By doing so, I shall also be enabled, in some measure, to make their 
18 
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respectiye peculiarities more evident, and be afforded additional £icili- 
ties for explaining the reason of anj variation in tbf» mode of cropping 
whicb it may be advisable to adopt in the case of one soil, which would 
be unsuitable in othens. I shi^ therefore proceed wil^ what appears 
to me to be the proper method of reclaiming tule lands. 

THE TITLE LANDS. 

There are, perhaps, no iancb in California so deserving of the public 
attentidu as the tule lands. Their richness in the mineral constituents 
of plants, without having them in such excess as to unfit them for im- 
mediate ctthivation*— th^r abundance in carbonaceous matter — ^their 
local situation eenerallj on or near navigable water — the ease with 
which thej can be preserved at all seasons of the year in a tillable con- 
dition, wlule so many are suffering from drouth, and. which also adapts 
them for a regular rota^on of cropping, and for plants, the cultivation 
of .which can only be conducted in other places to a limited extent — all 
stand out so prominently conspicuous, that one would think they ought 
long ago to have attracted gen^iJ notice to a greater extent than they 
have. As if to stimulate us, the domestic histories of 6ther countries 
tell us of vast domains whioh at an eariy day were reelaimed from their 
swampy river bott(Hns, which the traveler perceives most have been of 
a character exactly similar, while the rioh verdure whioh such lands 
now present, is a convincing proc^ of their almost exfaauBtless fertilily. 

In one- respect these lands differ widely- fh)m the alkaline soils. ' The 
principal object to be effected here, is the erection of suitable embank- 
ments; yet, in treatii^ on this topic, only ''general and not definite in- 
structions can- be given. In consequence of the Sooietrf's examining 
committee &n essays having last year objeeted to my essay on tke tule 
lands, on the ground that it did not treat more fully on ike engineering 
department, I have been induced to direct my attention to that subject 
more earnestly than I wcnild have otherwise done. For this purpose I 
have be^i at pains to procure every available information on the way in 
Irhich the similar object of reclaiming land from the sea has been ao- 
eomplbhed in England. I have procured plans and drawings of their 
works, with the estimated and actual ceet, in several instancto, with 
statements of tibe precautions neeessaiy to be taken, and the precautions 
which were taken, generally sueoessful, but sometimes otherwise ; but 
they do not bear at all upon the case. We have no breaking w»ves to 

Crd against, nor sea storms to encounter. But in one respect I am 
un«te. I have had a great detd of personal experience about em- 
banking, having fior many years beea the occupant of a farm located on a 
mountain stream, which every farmer in the vafiey, myself included, 
had ciffefuUy banked off, -so as to prevent its frequently sudden and un- 
expected floods from. encroaching on our cultivated fields. I brieve, 
too, that my geneoral experieuoe of rural and agricultural matters will 
enable me to speak with more confidence and correctness than I might 
otherwise do. If on a form^ occasion I treated the subject too super- 
ficially, I wii^ to correct my error, and convince every one that now I 
am anxious to enter fully into the matter. 
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In discussing the propriety of reclaiming the tule lands, the writer 
who points out the necessity of erecting .embankments can form no 
more definite conjecture of their expense than the intelligent reader. It 
would be just as reasonable to ask a railroad engineer what would be the 
expense pf constructing a mile of railroad, withouttelling him anything 
about the location, or Sie facility or difficulty of the undertaking. It is 
also impossible to say what sort of embankments may be necessary. Let 
us suppose, however, one of the most expensive which for some time is 
likely to be built. To use my own words: '^Let us suppose an em- 
bankment seven feet high, with twenty-one feet of base, and seven feet 
broad at the top, This would allow both sides to have an ungle of 
forty-five degree^ Inside this embankment, but not too near it, let a 
ditch about six feet deep be cut, ^ifficiently wide to furnish the greater 
portion of the/ matejciajs of the embankment. A small portion may 
generally be taken from the outside^ without doing any injury. Great 
care must be taken in having this embanknient firmly apd compactly 
built; and perhaps np better system could be adopted than to work in 
with the mud as excavated from the ditch a quantity of the tules, reeds 
and rushes, which grow on the swatnp, thus forming the embankment 
into a regular mud wall. To do this more efficiently, abundance of 
water should be pumped -<m the dike, if necessary, when building, and 
oxen u^ed for treading and properly .mixing the materials together. 
(See Appendix, Note 15.) 

'^The propriety of some such system will be the more apparent when 
it is considered that the embankment must be ifrater-tight; and every 
one knows that a small leak during the time the lands are subject to 
overflow might soon make a large bceach, which it might be impossible 
to stop for several months/' i 

Many may consider that in no instanoe would such an expensive em- 
bankment be necessary; but it bears no comparison to some of the sea 
walls built in England, which were not strong enough* I ta.ke this, 
however, as an extreme case, and only supposed to be wanted then on 
the side next the lake, bay or river, as it is not likely, where there is so 
much valuable land of this des<^iption, that any. which would require 
higher or stronger embankments will be reclaimed for m%ny years. By 
having the dike about^ s^ven feet broad at the .top, it might with caution 
be used as a road in cartii^g materials for repairs during the wet season, 
if there were any indication of ^ breach; and in no case ought an em- 
bankment to have the angle of elevation greater than forty-£ve degrees. 
From my own experience, if it were not for the immense quantity of 
material which it takes to build such, embankments, I would certainly 
recommend a longer slope — ^at all ev]ents on the sid^ next the water. 

It will be of great, consequence to the undertaker of such works to 
see that they are well and closely oowered with turf, which should be 
thoroughly beaten downj and perhaps, as the tule lands are of an 
alkaline nature, if there are any dry lands of suoh a character near, it 
would be worth his while to drive turf from them with which to oovv r 
it There are several kinds of grasses which throw out tonacious roou, 
which would be very suitable for the embankment, but as they are 
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noxious weeds^ they would be {>ad neighbors for the cultirated crops; 
besides^ it i^ always the proper way to cover embankments with turf, 
and not have to wait for an artificial grass to fbrm the sod. 

In building such embankments, the farmer, or engineer for the time 
and purpose, should be careful not to build th6m too near rivers, or in 
other locations where they are likely to be undermined, except where 
the land is of great value, in which case he must use addition^ care in 
strengthening and securing the foundation, by driving piles into the 
bank of !^e iiver, and using stlch other precautions as the circumstances 
render necessary. 

FcHT the purpose of convenience, the undertaker of such work may 
feel dits^osed to have the canal from which the materiads of his dike 
have been taken^ pretty near it, so that he may have less trouble in 
its erection. It is true such a consideration is of no small consequence; 
but when such a large-sized embankment as I have mentioned is wanted, 
he should always have nine er ten feet, at least, between the ditch and 
the embankment, so that a cart may be taken between them for th^ 
purpose of making repairs when wanted. 

There is no engineering necessary in erecting such a dike but what 
any £iirmer can easily perform. What he has principally to consider, 
if the embankment is on water at the same level all the way, is to make 
the top all around equally on a level ; ^nd otherwise, to suit the fall in 
the water, adapting the base and hight accordingly. Thus, if any 
portions of the dike have to be nine feet high, the base has to be twice 
nine and seven, or twenty-«five feet. Again, if in some places it has only 
to be five feet high, it has to be only twice five and seven, or seventeen 
feet. He should also keep in mind ihat an embankment of seven feet 
in hight, although compactly built, may be expected to sink about a foot. 

When such a dike has been built along the lowest portion of the land 
to be reclaimed, the other embankments, as they do not require to be 
so high, will not require so much of a base ; but to make a good, uni- 
form embankment, it should ^be continued on the same water level as far 
inland as wanted, on the same principle of having the base twice the 
hight, jd'KS seven. (See Appendix, Note 16.) > The farmer, or local 
engineer, should av<Hd all angles or comers in his work of embanking, 
and should not be so ankious tcr have straight lines as gradual sweeps. 

In practically ^krrying out such a system of embanking as I have 
supposed necessary, the local engineer will find that he has many diffi- 
culties to encounter. One of the principal : the weight of an embank- 
ment having twenty-one feet of base, seven feet high, and seven feet 
broad at the top, if built' on swampy soil on the edge of a canal large 
enough to fimiish the necessary materials for its construction, would 
most assuredly press the loQSe and swampy surface on which it was built, 
(itself included,) into it. Instead, therefore, of attempting to do the 
work at one operation, he must proceed gradually. He must begin by 
cutdns; a comparativBly small ditch at the inner (or &rthest from the 
water) edge of his future canal, and wheel the dirt thence taken to 
the outer or nearest the water portion of his dike, cutting the ditch only 
so much, and making the embankment so high (it maybe,) as is abso- 
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lutely necessary to prev^t the encroaolimeat of water from without ; 
beginning; of course, at the lower portion of the land to be reclaimed, 
and doing the work at the proper season. Having proceeded in this 
way sufficiently far to alioW the water to be properly drained off, so as 
to admit of finrther progress with a heayier embankment, it would then 
be advisable for him to lay the base of his (tike the whole width, as the 
materiab ought to be well worked together, so as to form one compact 
mass; but at the same time he must be careful not to proceed too fast, 
so that time may be afforded fer the proper consolidation of the swamp 
to take place. 

To build one Hneal foot of such an embankment, ninety-eight solid 
feet of materials are required. To furnish this material from a canal 
inside of six feet in. depth, its mean width would require to be fully mx- 
teen feet ; but every practical agricuitimst, as well as engineer, knows 
that the sides of such cuts should not be perpendicular. They should 
always be narrower at the bottom than at the top, by which means their 
sides stand the alternations of weather -and oth^ coincidents with 
greater security. But they should not have too much slope, especially 
where they are meant to hd conductors of water, as thus they become 
the ready receptacles of seeds of weeds, which spring up and are apt 
to form obstructions to its coiHse. I would therefore propose, in our 
hypothetical case, as it has to form the main channel for the whole 
drainage of the swamp, to allow a differeniee of one foot (or six inches 
on each side,) for every foot of depth. This (apparently) would make 
the dimensions of our main canal, from which the materifd for our em- 
bankment has chiefly to be taken, nineteen feet at the top, thirteen 
feet at the bottom, and six feet deep, to furnish the approximate quantity 
of the material required. Where a greater quant^tty of material is 
wanted at any particular place, a little foresight should be exercised, so 
SB to provide it £rom the outside, or from portions of the work where 
the embankment does not require to be so high, not to mar the appear- 
ance and execution of the ditch by having its gefneral width irregular. 
Where, however, a less embankment becomes sufficient, as in the case 
of that portion of it which/ does not form the water margin, but is simply 
a continuation inlaad to prevent overflows from winter rains and floods, 
the canal inside should gradually decrease in its dimensions toward the 
sise of, the other ditches in depth, retaining otherwise its proportions, 
but diminishing in size as a less quantity of material is wanted. 

Such are theoretically the dimensions of a; canal sufficient to furnish 
materials for the embanknient. Pr&cticaHy it will not furnish enough. 
The swampy soil, when dried, will be found to cling into a comparatively 
small compasB, and in many cases wiU not occupy more than one-half 
of the space it formerly did. This, however, can scarcely be called a 
difficulty, as eveiy practical man is aware of the fact, and will know 
how to make ailowaneee and alterations to suit each particular case. 

Before I proceed to investigate further the best method to be pursued, 
involving as it does the cuttmg of the minor drains, the laying off of 
the land in regular fields, and a number of details connected with the 
subject, a grave question presents itself, which affects, to a great extent, 
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the entire aspeet of , oar a^culture ia gepeial^ and moie especially of 
agriculture in Oalilbrnia, and particularly in pases like this, where a 
great object may be attained, but only at an outlay of considerable ex- 
pense. In England, owing to the comparatiye scarcity of land, and 
cheapness of labor, eveiy practical means of enhancing the value 0I land 
is sure to \>e remunen^tive, when the work is conducted with sufficient 
skill, and carried on with sufficient capital. In the United States, and 
more particularly in California, land of the best description is abundant, 
and the value of labor is high. Money too, with us, though it ought 
to be very abundant, brings an exorbitant interest; and the whole mat- 
ter assumes an appearance so different from what it would in JBuiope, 
that I confess I feel p^zaled whether I ought to recommen4 a system 
based upon European husbandry, as there most successfully and proitar 
bly carried out, or propose some compromise more espec^iiUy, suited for 
our own particular circumstances. 

I believe I shall best discharge the task which I have undertaJken by 
doing both — by attempting 4)o describe the mo^t effectual means of bring- 
ing the lands under consideration into the highest state of cultivation, 
and also showing how they may be made highly remunerative at a con- 
siderable Iqss outlay. 

In looking for similar cases, where such laiuds have been reclaimed in 
the most successful manner, we naturally turn our attention to England 
and Holland; not only, as every one knows, because there such improve- 
ments have been effected a long time ago, but also because, owing to 
the high .value of land in those countries, the superabundance^of labor, 
and their well established agricultural skill, e^^iy thing seems to combine 
to render anything in the shape of an agricultural experiment more 
likely to be attempted, and if attempted and found advant^eous, to be 
generally adopted. 

The Essex marshes, which extend from the outskirts of London a long 
way down the river, and which are principally used for pasturage, per- 
haps scarcely form a fair example. . They are sys^matically irrigated by 
admitting fresh water from the river, every few days, into a net-work of 
channels, partly natural and partly art^cial, which opera^ so success- 
fully that m all my travels I have never seen anytbiog to, con^^e with 
them, i)ot even excepting the pastures of . Dixmude — the pride of Bel- 
gium — so famous for their dairy produce. We must keep in mind that 
the water with which those marshes are irrigated is muddy with the 
filth of London. The same objectioQ holds good against the uimsual 
fertility of the Craigintinny meadows, near Edinburgh, which is owing 
to a similar cause. Still, in ordinajy cases, (See Appendix^ Note 17,) 
the philosophy of irrigation seems so transpai^nt, i^nd the unvajying 
testimony in its fa^or so satisfa<;tory, ^that no one could hesitate, espe- 
cially in a warm climate like ours, to recommend it in all cases where it 
is practical. It is for this reason that I adduce the case of the Essex 
marshes, as one, with some modifications, so afuplicable in many in- 
stances, to similarly situated lands in California, where irrigation is 430 
much more wanted than under the cool and moist skies of Britain. 
(See Appendix, Note 18.) 
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But it is not for purposefir 6f irrigation that capital is chiefly hiid ont 
in England in rendering snch Tands Talaai>le. The natnial rains of 
heaven, as in our own northern states^ are there all that are wanted for 
keeping the fields green and luxuriant at the warmest season of the year. 
It is for the purpose of drainage that they have principally to expend 
money, and for draining lands similar to those now untter consideration 
they have flparedno expense. As examples : For the purpose of drain- 
ing Deeping Fen, near Spalding, measuring about forty square miles, 
and which would otherwise be a complete swamp, they have erected two 
steam engines, one of sixty and the ether of eighty horse power ; and 
for draining Littleport Ffen, near Ely, not much larger, they have also 
built two engines, one of eighty and another of thirty horse power. By 
such means the lands are effectually drained by an unfailing power, on 
which they can plaee perfect reliance. 

Here, to bring such lands into the highest state of cultivation, they 
would require to be both drained and irrigated. We have not only to 
embank off the water, but to cut drains, at suitable intervals, to carry 
off the rain which falls on such lands m winter, and in summer (to 
render them susceptible of producing to the greatest available extent,) 
to supply them with water in most instances. 

Let us suppose that the land which we are called upon to reclaim is 
situate on a lake, the waters of which rise, at certain seasons, to a hight 
of several feet alDOve their usual l6vel, partially inundating the country, 
it may be for miles inland. Having erected such ah embankment as 1 
have proposed, along its margin, we have next to feubdivide the land 
into a number of little fields," by drains cut at proper intervals. These 
fields, for the more easy cultivation of the land, and for other reasons, 
should form regular squares, or rather parallelograms, having their width 
in proportion of about eight to ten to the length, by which means they 
will have more draining and irrigating advantages', without affording 
any reasonable objection against the facility of culture. In no instance 
should such fields exceed eight or ten acres, which is a large enough 
field to secure economical labor. If the object is to bring such lands 
into the highest state of cultivation, rega»lless of cost only so far as to 
have an eye to ee6nomical expenditure, they should be hhovit four feet 
deep, and not less than three feet wide at the bottom, and six: feet at 
the t6p, by which means, with a little assistance, they will fornl inclo- 
sures for cattie, When wanted. By having the ditches large, a considera- 
ble quantity of water may be taken in for the purpose of irrigating and 
keeping the land moist enough to grow crops at all seasons,' and the 
perfect and easy drainage of such lands in winter effected with greater 
certainty against casud intemiption. The earth which is dug ^m 
these ditches should be carted into any hollow places on the adjoining 
fields, and care taken thai the whole surface be perfectly leveled, so that 
no water may lie on the ground in winter. For the purpose of draining 
off rain water, in lands that do not admit of natural drainage, and main- 
taining a constant supply in summer, so that it may stand as a general 
rule about eighteen inches from the surface, no means can be proposed so 
effectual «8 that of steam, which has been so successfully adopted for 
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the purpose of dratniag in England and elsewhere. Besides, water, to 
he more beneficial, should &ot be allowed to remain too long unchanged ; 
(See Appendix, Note 19 \) and consequently appears the value of having 
a certain means of supply. This is a fact well known^ to whatever 
cause we attribute it. But here oeours the grave question which I have 
previously stated. Not only are there valid reasons against the general 
propriety of incurring heavy expenses here which do not prevail in Eng* 
land, but in this case, of haying steam power perpetually at work, the 
objections apply with more than ordinary force. England is a country 
of coals. Here, fuel of any kind can only be purchased at a high price, and 
procured for such purposes with considerable difEleulty. Steam engines 
there probably do not cost more than one-fourth of the price which they 
would do here, while agricultural produce, of every kind, is high and finds a 
ready market. We are, therefore, naturallv led to inquire whether we can- 
not adopt some other means, which, though not so perfectly complete, may 
still yield a large profit, and be effected at a comparatively trifling ex- 
penditure. This induces other inquiries equally natural: How were 
such lands managed when brought under cultivation, before steam was 
thought of for the purpose of drainage ? What were the productive 
powers of such lands under what may have been the less profitable sys- 
tem then adopted? What was the system of agriculture then, which 
undw present circumstances may be^or has been dispensed with? 

It will be seen that to answer these questions fully would involve a 
great portion of the history, science and practice of modern agricul- 
ture. It cannot, therefore, be expected that on the present occasion I 
should do other than merely state as much, or rather as little, as may 
be necessary to establish the point that without the application of 
steam power the reclamation oi the tule lands, would be highly remu- 
nerative. 

Though the {uroper drainage of land is <tf the grea,test advantage, it 
is only an acquisition of yesterday, or rather of to-day; for at the pre- 
sent moment one-half -of the low lands of England are <»ly in a half 
drained condition. To give an account, therefore, of how lands in such 
a state ought to be cultivated, would be merely to repeat what is pretty 
well known already, namely, how fajrmers there do cultivate such land. 
How they sow beiuis, and wheat, and vetches, on soils which, from their 
partially drained condition, are unfit for rw^ing turnips. How they are 
care^ not to let lands from tills cause rendered sd^, get too dry in 
spring, befiMPe they plow them ; and equally cautious not to plow tiiem 
too soon, lest they get into a cloddy and lumpy condition. How they 
attain a nicety of observation and practical skill, which purely owe 
their birth either to their waat of that^scientific knowledge which would 
render such accomplishments^ by their adopting a more advanced sys- 
tem, unnecessary, or to their being so conservative of established cus- 
toms as to look sometimes on improvement as an innovation! The 
m^re fact that lands not so perfectly drained as modem science recom- 
mends and modern practice is aspiring to attiain, have not only been 
successfully cultivated in former times, but are so at present, ought to 
satisfy us that in certain cases it is questionable whether capital may 
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not be more profitoblji; invested th^i in erecting costly steam engines 
for Agricultural purposes/ wUch also can only be kept working at an 
extravagant cost. But dkere is uio reason why we should not have wind 
mills, which, £cm: time out of mind, have \)eeu used in a tolerably satis- 
factory manner, hoik for the purpose of draining and also for irrigation. 

THE SALT MARSHES. 

The salt marshes, around the margins of our bavs and inlets, possess 
a soil analagous to those which 'we have been considering^ in many in- 
stances having the same ingredients, with sea salt in addition. Other- 
wise any allusion to them, except by way of iflustration, might be inad- 
missible. I mean, however, to refer to them as briefly as possible, com- 
patible with the object which I previously stated — to treat on the whole 
group in one treatise, that we may be the better qualified ix) judge of 
any peculiarities to be taken into account in the proper management .of 
one, which do not «,pply with so much propriety to the othera. Besidels, 
the primary steps necessary for the reclamation of salt marshesi so nearly 
resemble those which I have already detailed, that I would only be re- 
peating what X Have already said, in attempting to describe them. Like 
the tule l^nds, in. some instanqes they will require to be embanked at 
considerable cost, and in a similar manner. Like the alkaline soils, 
they ^have been formed by the accumulation of iheir principal and dis- 
tinctive ^ingredient by means which we must in a similar manner pre- 
vent, and in a similar manuer endeavor to get quit of. As to tj^eir 
fitness for cultivation, when properly reduced, and the crops for which 
they are more particularly suitable, I shall have occasion to speak when 
treating of the cultiyation of the whole group collectively. Now, I 
would merely remark, tha^t although they may take a longer time to be so 
reduced in their qualities as^ to be suitable for general cultivation, 
than alkaline soils, (See Appendix, * Note 20,) theJocal situation of 
muph land of this description. on thp bay of San Francisco, and the 
dormant fertility of such soils, which only require to be relieved from 
their soporific draughts, ought to convince any one that, if th^y have 
been foupd so valuable, in other places, they ought not to be neglected 
here. 

•' ~ PRIMARY CROPS* FOR SALlNE SOILS. 

'Of those soils^ the alkaline and salt marsh may be considered to' form 
the two extremes — the tule the center, occupying a sort gf middle posir 
tion between them, but milder in its character thau either ; sometimes 
impregnated with common salt, and sometimes partaking almost exclu- 
sively of the nature of alkaline soil modified, by frequent lavations with 
fresh water. The tule. seems to be. a good-natured plant. It must have 
water, and it must have salt of soQle sort; but whether the metallic base 
of, that fialt be sodium or potassium, it would appear not to be. very par- 
ticular. But almost all plants partake more or less of this quality ; those 
which are found .on the sea-side, when planted in gardens, in place of 
soda which they cannot find in tne quantities to which they have been 
19 
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accustomed; being content with potash. This property, however, even 
qf those plants which ^em .most indiffereiit about^the matter, so far as 
experiments haye been made, had a limit; and plants which grow natu- 
rally on the seaHside do* not thrive in soils which are ndt abundant in 
soda. The "ashes, too, of such plants, show that though the relative 
quantities of those alkalies are affected by their location and the facility 
with which they can collect them, in. no case can the one be entirely 
substituted for the other. The tule is evidently a plant of this cha- 
laoter, always contaii^ing both salts, but varying their proportions accord- 
ing to circumstances. This is the point at which I would arrive — ^that 
the tule lands form a connecting link between the salt witer marshes 
and the alkaline soOs, and that the fact of the tule bei^g found in somie 
instances iir the vicinity of alkaline soils and in others of salt marshes, 
shows that salt marshes possess alkaline ingredients, and alkaline soils 
the elements of common salt. Consequently, those soils, as I have sug- 
gested, are all ^usdem generis, and it is of importance to treat of them 
in connection. (See Appendix, Note 21.) ** ' ' 

But the finding of the tule ifa different situations not only points out 
the approximate identity in the ingredients of soils, whiclr some might 
think were rfemotely different, but also shot^s the propriety of the 
washing-but course which I have recommended so urgently.; as the 
lands on which the tule gro^s are riot so salt nor so alkaline but with 
proper management' they may be broiight into immediate cultivation as 
soon as the water has been drained off; and yet,- in many cases this is 
entirely -owing to their intercommunion with fresh, or comparatively 
fjresh water. • ' 

. In treatiijg, therefore, of those soils, it is evident that when once 
either of those which stand at the extremes have been so reduced in 
their qualities as to become capable of growing ordinary crdps, they will 
very closely resemble the tule lapds as they now are, or rather as they 
would, be when properly drained, the crops which are suitable for the 
one soil being generally adapted for the other. (See Appendix, Note 
22.) Such being the case, I propbse to examine more particularly the 
1)est an4 most profitably ' method of managing tule lands as a general 
type of the group, but pointing out m what respects it may be neceig- 
sary to have recourse to special modifications in regard to the others, 
where th^ distinctive peculiarities of either, and other circumstances, 
may render any deviation from more common practice necessary. 

dn looking back to where 1 left off adverting more particularly to the 
tule lands, it will be seen that I supposed il necessary, in order to bring 
such lands into a proper state of Cultivation, not only to have substan- 
tial embankments built, with ^ large ditch inside for the purpose of hav- 
ing the lands drained, but to do so effectually and aW to facilitate irri- 
gation, that it would likewise be necessary to have the whole subdivi- 
ded into a number of little fields, not exceeding eight or ten acres each, 
by suitable ditches. Having thus embanked and subdivided the land 
to be brought under cultivation, l^t us proc^d with that object in a 
jiusbandnian-like mannel-. For this purpose I would repeat the advice 
which I have formerly given. 
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"Our swamp liMids, properij drained, and fbe ground sufficienUy dry 
to admit of being, jdowed, Ut the tules . and other aquatio plants (as 
reeds and rushes) which grow on it, which can be burht, be so; so as 
to fonu no impediment to the plow. After which, let the kud'be well 
turned up with a common trench plow. When plowed over, the futiure* 
management wUl very much depend on ciroumstanoefl. Where there 
are a great number of roots, and the farrows lie open, and the sur&ce 
is much exposed, it would frequently be .better not to attempt cropping 
for the first year; especially as in such cluses we would have an oppor- 
tunity, during our dry summer weather} of burning up the rough sur* 
face and roots, and &us at once remoTing eyeny incumbrance. But 
(See Appendix,- Note 28,) where no «uch impediments prevail, « the 
ground may be sown with oats for hay; or any other crop which the 
expi^ieneed farmer thinks mcst suitable, tidcing all the circumstances of 
the' case into account. ' 

" fioweyer prop^ or necessary light harrows may < be in general oulr 
tiyation, for the purpose of making. a. fine tilth, for such lands, when 
newly brok^ up, tk^y are unsuitabJie.. Here, we would require a strong 
and heayy harrow, aud none is equal for that purpose to the triangular, 
with coulter-shaped teeth, strongly fastened with screws and bolts, and 
haying plates of iron underneath the bars^ with handles attached to it, 
so as to admit of its being lifted up for the purpos^ of Tcmoying roots 
and weeds. (See Appendix, Note 24.) 

'^ When the ground is left fallow for the first year, an opportunity is 
afforded of haying zt well broken up in the course of the summer; -^nd 
it would in consequence be in an excellent cotdition for being planted 
next year witbu potatoes, a crop for which it would generally be found 
paF^ioularly adapted'' — ^the only caseiB -where they would, be found un- 
suitable being where it was only half drained. . 

If we could preyail on ourselyes to exercise enough of paiienoe, the 
other soils after a time would be reduced in th^ir qualities by. the means 
which I haye proposed, so as •to be as suitable as tule lands, when pro- 
perly brokea, for tbe cultiyation of any crop generally grown. But we 
haye uo disposition to. delay their cultiyatiou'eny longer than we can 
possibly help, and consequ/sntly haye to aacertain what crops are more 
especially suited fear such »oii§f while they are yet so saline iu their quali- 
ties as to be unfit for ptomiscuoiu crop^ng. By turning to notes 
seyen and nine, in the app^idix^ it will be seen thdt there are no crops 
generally eultiiraeted in California, so suitable for lands belying an excess 
of saline ingredients, as bulbous, tuberous, and leguminous plants, such 
as potatoes, turnips, carroits, . beeta, pansnipS} beans, peas^ yetcbes, 
and eloyers; and that of those plants, the. first and last stand promi- 
nently conspicuous^ Now, as our saline, lands, it is to be pro- 
sumed, haye, for the purpoae of acoel^miing th^ir cultiyation, been 
subjected to a continued stirring and fallowing, it may haye been for 
years, the proper crops to succeed such a course of husbandly are green 
or root crops. The potato, therefore, puts in its claim, as being.entitlel, 
under the circumstances, to take precedence of any other crop; es]<Oo 
cially as the cioyers, being biennial plants, cannot be economically uit^d 
under any circumstances. 
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. Having succeeded in Tailing one good crop, the object of reclaiming 
such lands has been effected; and no one deserves to be called a farmer 
who does not take care to plant only such crops as are rich in alkaline 
matter for some time 'afterward, so as to put all risk of fiulure out of 
the question. As a general rule he should vaiy his crops, which, in 
such soils, from their general situation, he has an excellent opportunity 
of doing, making the grain cropd fallow root crops, and the clovers and 
grasses follow grain. This is Sk fact confirmed by experience, to an ex- 
tent which philosophy fails. to account for. It has been argued with 
apparently convincing proof, thsfct.the components. of one dass of vege- 
tables being diffen^nt from those of others, T^hich requite the ingredients 
for which the former are conspicuous only in minimum quantity, the 
fact of their suitableness to follow each other is fully established. It 
has been presumed that plants leave in the- soil certain excrementitious 
matters which are poisonous to similar plants, but may be the food of 
others. Both suppositions are probably correct, and in many cases the 
first fnust be so. But even in «uch cases as this, of saline soils, where 
no such inconvenience ^could result from such a cause, the change frofn 
one species to another is always attended with advantageous results, and 
a different practice found incompatible with good husbandry. Nature 
has secrets which have not yet bemi fully disclosed. 8he delights in 
variety and change. If 'we do not exactly know all her reasons for doing 
so, let 'US not, on that acccfunt, refuse to gratify her cravings^ 

Amon^'the grain crops, as will be seen by an inspectio&.'of the tables 
already referred ta, none are so suitable as beans and peas. I would 
therefore advise the farmer, after raising a crop of potatoes, to make 
his next crop one of beapis, which alwiiys find a ^^y market and- bring 
a higb price; for beans and', peas are grain crops, sui generu, being le- 
guminous, and on that account resemble, in the way ip which they affect 
the soil, im clovers more than they do wheat and barley. His next 
crop may be potatoes again, or some of the other root crops which he 
may have reason to think would, in his case, be more prdfitable. After 
the land has growo a second crop of potatoes, or-oth«r green crop, such 
as beets, turnips, onions or carrots, he need not be afraid to sow barley, 
with timothy (or lye grass) and clover fot a hay crop the following year, 
along with it. Thus, on such lands,' though the farmer may have been 
at considerable expense, and have had, in many cases, to exercise much 
patience, he will at last have succeeded in having a soil in which, with 
ordinary facilities of irrigation, he may be able to raise, without trouble, 
a regular succession of crops. . . , . 

It is to be presumed that the whole of the two form^ crops will be 
removed, and a considerable portion of the latter two off the farm, by 
which means a oonsiderable portion of alkaline matter will be removed 
along ^th them. But the &rmer has now^got nature to work for him, 
and not against him as foijneriy, aad he must use caution not to carry 
on this removing process too longi The plants which grow on his fiel<^ 
are not cotnpOsed of saline mattess only, their components are princi- 
pally carbonaceous, and they grow more luxuriantly in soils of a carbona- 
ceous characlie'r.'' It is of* much importance to him, therefore, not to de- 
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priye his soil of anything so neceflsary- for preserring its fertility. But 
of thk the hatm^T scarcely requires to be put in mind. 

When the dover lye is broken up, no better or more profitable crop 
than wheat^can be proposed, the young stalks of which contain a-'large 
quantity of alkaline matter; and besides, in all countries where it is 
saitable, it ought to be the farmer's staple crop. 

FRUITS AND FLOWERS. 

lif the cultivator of saline soils wish to have fruit trees he will have 
still more need of patience, thai virtue.rwith which, of all others, he 
would, require to be fully gifted. After th^ stirring and. plowing of the 
surface, and the rstna of heaven h^ve rendered the soil, for some depth, 
available for the growth of plants which inquire a more than usual quan- 
tity of alkaline salts, the soil sMU retains, below where -the plow has 
gone, its approximate original saitness for years ; and plants have no 
power of keeping out of the way of poisons, but innocently grow on till 
the^ come intaacluid contact with them.and are killed. (See Appendix, 
Note 25.) Axtd although, as has been proved by repeated experiments, 
they have th6 power of rejecting what is hurtful, rand selecting what is 
useM, the mere fact of alkaline and similar Boil^ being, in their natural 
stkte, incapable of growing ordinary crops, is enough to show that they 
only possess this power to a limited extent;- But' there is another fact 
connected with the philosophy of plants, which I have frequently ob* 
serveci, which gives uj^more hope; namely : that where they ar^ liberally 
supplied with moisture an excess of alkaline matter has '^ less power to 
hurt them — as in .fihallow soils ^hich have received aj^ overdose of 
lime. Though ia^ry weather the leaves drop, and if it continues dry 
the ears of grain in such situation^ do not fiU, yet in rainy seasons no 
such effects are visible; and even after they have presented such an 
appearance, when rains have fallen seasonably, I have observed, on such 
occasions, that in most instances thev have recovered their former 
healthy aefiect, and that the ears of such plants ripened as thdse which 
had not been so afiieoted. If, therefore, fruit tl-ees are planted in saline 
soils, after they have beea so reduced in their Natural qualities, as to be 
oap^le of growing ordinary crops*in situations where they can be liber- 
aliy supplied with fresh water, we are justKfied in concluding that they 
would not only grow, but giow vigorously. The analyses of fruit trees 
show that they contain a large proportion of alkaline salts, (See Ap- 
pendix, Note 26,) and gardeners generally find no manure better suited 
for .them t^nwood asheid, which not only corroborlites the fact, but in- 
dicates also that soils which naturally abouiid in the ingredients of such 
ashes are suited for their growth. 

Berry bushes seem partioulfkrly suited for saline soils. All shnabs, 
acoording to Thomson, (whose laborious, devotion to chemistry must en- 
dear his name to every soientifio man,) contain three times the amount 
of ashes which trees do. . This may be accounted for on strictly maUie- 
maiical principles. The alkaline .sap which circulates in the plant 
passes chiefly near the bark, in what, in tvees, has received the distinc- 
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tive name of sap-wood, bef<H^ it undergoes any traosfonnation of' its 
nature from its interoouree-with tbe^ carbon qi£ the atmoi^ere, in the 
leaves, and as a natural consequence the bark and sap-wood are inyariably 
richer in alkaline mattefs than the inn^ portion of the plants which is 
more carbofiaceous. Consequently, as the contents c^ a circle are pro- 
portional to the square of this diameter, the smaller the twig the. greats 
the quantity of alkalies in it, and in that geometrical ratio. There is 
also another reason, which,. f nun the simplicity of the laws of nature, 
would convifice us that berry bushes and fruit trees, and all plants of 
which the matter of the edible portion undergoes much transformation 
during their growth, must necessarily -contain an abundance of alkaline 
matter. Of this portion the progressive composition, in ^1 cases, is 
approximate, consisting principally of carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen, 
in the' form of starchy gum and sugar, which indicate a proportion so 
nearly identical that it requires much analyticid skill to be able to detect 
any diii^rence in their components. They are convertible in regular 
succession. Thais starch can be ccfnverted into gum, and gum into 
sugar; and the means which thd learned chemist adopts fof such pur- 
poses are, to apply diluted acids, as nature does. But aoids owe their 
acidity to the quantity of oxygen which they contain; and the means 
whibh nature adopts in procuring acids for her natural, laboratory are, to 
use alkaline ozyds huving already a considerable quantity of oxygen in 
their composition, and which are also, capable, in cousequence of their 
being metallic in their origin, of combining with still greater quantities 
and in otiier proportions from the atinospihere, in the cells of the leaves, 
where ne# c<^mbination8 and connections take place; thus the sap is n^ 
cessarily alkaline, and the fact of any translbrmation having taken place 
by means of an aeid, also goes to snoi^ that such, acid was furnighed 
from sap possessed of alkaline qualities. > 

*^ Judging from analogy,^' (See Appendix, Note 27,) as I on a-former 
occasion remarked, // the flowers best adapted for alkaline sdls (and oon- 
Sequehtly for saline soils generally,^ ure those with bulbous roots. Nature 
does nothing but in a plain and intelligible manner. The large bulbs 
and tubers which some plants have connected with their roots, are^ 
evidently mean! to contain sap.- But we- know- that thu^ sap is not 
water, but a weak alkaline solutiotk^; which seems necessary for assimi- 
lating carbon for them from. the atmosphere. W^ also know, frtMn the 
exp^iments" of Saussure, that 'the power of elaborating thi^ sap from the 
soil rests in the smaller roots: X^ee Appendix, Note 28.) We are 
therefore authorized in concluding that nature had other motives for 
being so provident oi alkaline sap in the root for the use of such pliEuits, 
and that the reason was that a larger quantity than usual waa^ neeessary 
for their perfect growth. 

^' So far as analyses of such and the similarly cireunuNatnoed plants, 
with laige fusiform roots, have been made, experiments are confirmatory 
of this conclusion. Take, for instance, common garlic,^a2^t»m sativum^) 
a member of the onion family, all of which partknpate > to a certain 
extent of its principal properties. In one hundred and seventy-two 
parts of -the ashes of this plant, Cadet feund thirty-three parts of potash^ 
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and fifty-eight parts of sulphate and muriate of potash. Turnips, beets, 
carrots, and potatoes, as we have seeuy also contain much alkaline matter, 
and afford further corroborative testimony of the shape of plants being 
frequently indicatiye of their character." ^ . .^ 

^milar arguments hold good in regard to leguminous flowers. Sb far 
as analyses of plants of this order, such as beans, peas, and vetches, 
have been made, they have be€in found to contain a. greater quantity 
of alkaline matter than ordinary grain plants. Flowering shrubs also, 
for the reasons already mentioned, must, like.other shrubs, contain a large 
quantity of alkaline matter, and on that account be well adapted for 
qpeh soils. (See Appen^liXy Note 2^.) 

THE Adaptation 6v oitr sali'ne boils por certain 

USEFUL plants NOT GENERALLY CULTIVATED. 

Thus far I have endeavored to show the adaptation of saline soils for suc^ 
plants as are usually cultivated among us, as specially suggested by the 
Society. There sti& remaiBS their '^ et cetera,'' with regard to which 
I am 1^ to exercise discretionary privileges. As the attention of the 
public has been directed to several others not generally grown, (which 
may be included under that general designation,) the cultivation of 
which k is presuined might be attended with highly profi^tabb results, 
in examining fully the. nature and capabilities of such soils, I consider! 
am only xlischarging my duty to the Society and the public, in inqui-* 
ring into ho^ far some of those plants may not be particularly suitable 
on such lands, partly on account of their situation, and partly on account 
of their component ingrf.dients. « . 

.There are a^gceat number of plants, no doubt, which might be culti- 
vated on such lands with some ph)fit, one-half of which It would be 
tedious to enumerate ; but many of them are objectioAaHe, on the ground 
that they would not yield sa much comparative.profit as those in more 
o(Humon use. Of those which have been spaken of as. suitable for our 
jstate, and which bid fair„ und^ proper cultivation, to be really advanta- 
geous, and which would be admirably adapted for such soils, rice, maize, 
hops, hemp, flax, and tobacco, deserve- especial notice. . • ^ 

That rice, which grows so- thrivingly and in such perfection in South 
Carcdina and tfaye adjoining states, wx>uld' grew equally well in our warm 
vadleyB,>doeB not admit of doubt. ;It is an 'article for which we have a 
constant demand, and it brings a high price in the market. We have 
among us a great number of Chinaiaen, many of vrhom must bo well 
acquainted with its cultivation, and their labor might be procured at a 
moderate rate. It is, with them^ a staple article of food, and were there 
no others in this state who used it, we need not be afraid of a decrease 
in its consumption. Then the tule and other similarly situated lands, 
where we could readily get a plentiful supply of water, when .wanted, 
have naturally a preferable claim as the very lands on which we should 
attempt its cultivation. Besides, rice,, like all other aquatic and am- 
phibious plants, requires a soil which is rich in alkaline matter^ To use 
the^words of Liebig, ^^The potash abstracted by plants is restored by 
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iirigation. In the Ticinity of Liegen, a town of Nmsmi, fiK>m tbxee to 
five crops are obtained from one moadow, and thia effeeted by jsovering 
the fields with riyer water, whieh is conducted over the land- by nume^ 
Toos canals. This is fdund to be of such advantage that, supposing a 
meadow, not so treated, to yield one thousand pounds of hay, tnen £rom 
one thus watered four thousand five hundred pounds are. produced. 
When we increase the crop of grass* in a meadow by means of gypsum, 
we remove a greater quantity of potash than can, under the circum- 
stances, be restored. Bui if the meadow be strewed, from .time to time, 
with wood ashes, then the grass thrives as luxuriantly as before'' — thus 
not only showing that water-loving plants grow better when they hav^ 
a large supply of potash, 4)ut that when their extra growth has been 
effected by stimulants, whereby that salt, s^ essentially necessary for 
their growth, has been carried off in excess, the fertility of the soil may 
be at once restored by its restitution. If our soils, therefore, contain a 
large proportion of potash,, they must, within oiertain limits, be so much 
the better suited for such plants. 

For such soils, (where the situation is not too mueh exposed to wind,) 
maize or corn, so well known to evBry cultivator of the soil from the 
older states, is also particularly well adapted. In one hundi^ed parts of 
the ashes of this plant, Saussure found sixty-nine. parts of potash, while 
even in the plants of ]»eas and vetches, to which it migh^ have been 
presumed, as they are leguminojas,, to be inferior in thftt respect^ the 
qviantity, though great, was, in the one case, 49.8, and in ^ other 
5 575 ■^-•' enough to convince any one of the adaptation of tfuch soils for 
the growth of maize. 

The hop is a plant which ought to be cultivated in CaUjEbmia; 'and, 
if properly drained, such lands are pa^teularly suited for its growth. 
It loves a rich and loamy soil; and the fkct that, in Sngland, firom ten 
to fifteen bushels of common salt (in additmn to other manures abound* 
ing in alkalies,) are found a highly usei^ application, is proof positive 
that it is well adapted for soils which are naturally saline. Besides, we 
have, along the edges of the necessary drains . and ditches of our tule. 
lands, an excellent opportunity of planting poplars, which, wh^ joung, 
are ^admirably suited for hop poles. Of the different varieties, one of 
the best, for the desired purpose, is the Athenian poplar^ (populuiOr»ca,) 
It grows rapidly, young trees often making a start of five'or six feet in 
one season y and though a slender stemmed tree, has the valuable pro- 
perty €f resisting thenwind, and is never found, even^in the most exposed 
situations, but erect and perpendicular. The £B.ci that the pc^ar does 
not contain but. a moderate quantity of potash in its wood, would appear 
to show that it is unsuited for such soils. But the analysis of Saussure 
(See Appendix, Note 80,) exhibits it as having in the bark and leaves 
a more ^ban usual <|uahtity. Consequently it uses a more than usual 
quantity while in^the act of growing. Its S19 must be largely alkaline, 
and though it does not deposit so much potash in its wood as some trees 
do, it substitutes in part carbonate of lime, of which it appropriates 
a large proportion. Planted on the edges of ditches containing fresh 
water, we need entertain no fears of its perfect adaptation for such soils. 
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Wb»t a domestto ekaxvwter would regulftr rows of MKh'trees, planted 
ronod eyery field, confer on- oar newlj reckdmed laod 1 How much of 
tlie apparent supiriority of comfort in the .rural K^s of 'England over 
that of Scotland ia owing to her enviable hedges find kedge-rows ! . 

Hemp is another plafil ^lueh w« ^^v^inrt in Catifomia ; and of all others 
t^ soils now under oomdderation' aie th« moet tuitabie for its growth. 
It is « member (^ the. nettle family, wl|ich at o&oe stamps its character 
as an alkaline plant ; as may be seen by referenee to tbe table in Note 4. 
The hemp delights in rich meadow and alluyial soils, and its cultivation 
in England is - now principally confined- to Lincolnshire, Norfolk, and 
Suffolk, where soHs which -originally have resembled our tule and saline 
marshes, abound, and- on which it is chiefiy eultiyated. ^It has been 
said that for-everjrfootinhight which the plsmt attains,- ai^ acre of land 
will produce one- hundred weight- ('1-12 ftw.-) of dressed hemp. Thus, if 
the plants average eight feet inhight, i^n- acre will yield eight hundred 
weight; if ten feet, ten hundred weight, etc. -Judging from the com- 
parative size of some- other vegetables more usually grown here and ii^ 
England, I think we oould manage to best our trans^ Atlantic cousins in 
the matter of Jiemp also. 

Flax, like hemp, thrives most- luxuriantly on -rich, alluvial soils. It 
has beoA much spokep of as a suit^^ble plant for this state, and so soon as 
our saline soils are sufficiently reduced to grow wheat, ithey would be well 
suited for its growth — Jhe tule lands imn^ediately on reclamation, if they 
be not .too fertile. I have cultivated flax myself, and I kiiow it to be a 
particular plant. *It is not the most luxuriant growth nor the greatest 
quantity of flax on an acre which makes a flax crop valuable, but its qual- 
ity ; and in very few articles does the scale of value take so wide a range. 
Wheal was living in Belgium, I was requested by a tohdon merchant 
to pay a visit on his account toLakereii, a village or town with some two 
thousand inhabitants, about half way between Ghent and Antwerp, in the 
neighbothood of which the best Sax grown. in any portion of Europe ir 
raisedjt &iid I succeeded in procuring samples of flax such as I had neves 
before seen. 'The soil in that portion of Flanders is not so sandy as 
nearer Ghent, nor so tenacious as on the lands of Antwerp, but of that 
happy medium which it seems is particularly suited for flax. I believe, 
as someof the tule lands resembid it very mxudk, (ifrthey.be not too laeh,) 
that they would grow tery fine flax, if a proper imi^ of oulitvatioo were 
aidopted, but as the value of the crop depends. so much on the precise 
nature and oompQsitio^ of the soil, I would not.haaard giving a ooufi- 
dent opinion. on the subject. That they would grow the flax plant. and 
grow it abundantly is certain, and on thaiaoc^wat It would bo doubt 
form a valuaUe crop on. such Jaais, w^re ittoalj fioc its seed. 

Tobaooa '' The ferst colonittA.of . Virginia,'' writes Liebig^ '^foui^i a 
5K)untry the soil *ot which, wm dfih.; haryestft of whi»at and tohaoep yf0Tt 
obtained. fbv a century with<iiHk.t)ie aid of HwmOM; but.tiow whole dis- 
tricts 806 ooirmrtad intQ.ulB&ui^fttl pMture land, whioh^iwithonti mai^ure^ 
prodmoes neithor wheat, ncv. tobaoca from every', acre of thif land 
there were removed, in the space of one hundred yean, twelte hundred 
pounds of alkalies; it beoame > \Mt&iutfU^ therefp]:e, bocauseit was de- 
20 
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priyed ef every fttrtiele of alkali which had been vedueed to a aduble 
state, and because that whioh was -rendered soluble again in the spftee 
of one year, was not sufficient to satisfy the demands, of the plants." 
Other ohemists wouW make the quantity whi^ must haye been so 
removed much greater. (FiohMf he meant of pptash.) Mr. Owpn 
Mason, of Provid^icei^ R. I.^ has confuted the saline contents of the crops 
raised from a field neai that j^lace, during eight years oultiyatioui 
(weight fourteen tons^ as foUows : 

^ ' ' . fs . . Pounds. 
Potssh ,.,..,. , 421.92 

Soda ; , ;. , ; 131.92 

lime , ,,.532.88 

Magnesia.. *,•-..... „ 64.08 

Alumina...^ .,.•.« 5i96 

Silica !... .\;..39Q.40 

Sulphuric acid ..^,.-..t.- -i... .113.88 

Phosphoric acid 108.12 

. Chlorine , , 68.64 

Total,.......; ,.•....... 1,830.80 

A similar clilculatipn if mad^ by Professor Jphnston, of the amount 
of mineral ingredients per acre in the crops gtown, during four yfears, 
according to ue four-Course rotation, as followed near Edinburgh : 

Pounds. 

Potash : .:....280 * 

Soda.: 150 

Lime ; ..242 

Magnesia 50 

Silica......... * 318 

Sulphuric acid Ill 

Phosphoric acid 90 

Chlorine 30 

Total..... ;. .1,271 

^Itis doubtful/' remarks Mr. Masoil in legard to his calculation, 
<< if the Gultiyatoreyvr suspected that he earned to his bam, two cisks 
of potash j one cask of soda, two casks of lime, a carboy of oil of vitriol, 
a large demijohn of phosphoric acid, and a yariel^ of other maitoni, 
whioh were as oertnnfy slowed away in his ssows, as if they had been 
oonyeyed thither in easks >and earboys." 

The inference which I wonld dimw Iran the aboye is, that those Vir- 
ginia soils must haye been originally un«8«ally ri^ in alkaline matter. 
That they are ftnnons for the quality and qvantity of tobiweo which they 
haye produ^. Is eqnally aeteincna* Ftm tiiese &cts we eannot help 
eosftirng to thc'eoneiusion th«l tobaeeo would be weU swted for sueh 
soils as We are now considering, if fmfmrlj modified m^ their qualities 
and Bttiiable in otiier respeots. 

According te Mr. J. F« Bdnonndsy of Meeklenbufg, Va., who has 
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fbrnirii«d iis with very concise and -comprebensible directions for the 
cultivation and management of tbbaoco, ''In Yiiginia and other states, 
the best tobacco is grown on rich,' alluyial, loamy land, or such as has 
been leeendy cleared and brought untier cultivatimi. Tobacco requires 
a mild and warm season, and can never Ve worth growing in situations 
elevated much above the level of the sea, in northern exposures, or in 
wet and springy land." When we take, thetelbre, itito account the 
composition of to/baooo and that of our tule lands, and their local situ- 
ation, We are jfistified in conchiding that all that would be wanted, to 
render them in every respect eepeciall^^suitablefor its cultivation, would 
be to give them a good manuring With lime. (See Appendix, Note SI.) 

THS ADAPTATION OF JSALINS SOILS FOB OBPINABY 
KITCHEN VEGETABLES. 

As w«fl as being deiifons to ascertain how far saline soils are siiitable 
for fndts and flowers, the farmer feels a natural anxiety to know their 
adaptation for ordinary- kitchen vegetables. On this point he has no 
occasion to be uneasy. As we have already seen, potatoes, onions, beets, 
catrots, parsnips, afid by a parity of reasoning, if not by analysis, all 
bvlbous and tuberous rooted plants, are especially suitable. Also, 
tiie whole cabba^ ^family, 'including cauliflowers, broccoli, Brussels 
sprouts, bdesanSkaleworts; for they trace their parentage to plants 
fW>m which th^ now differ considerably, but which are only to be found 
on the soft coast. They are naturally ss^ine plants. Such is the case 
more particularly with the sea kaie, whose irame is enough to indicate 
its origin. The artichoke is nothing btft a big thistle; and the thistle, 
as will be^secA by a' reference to the table in Note 4, contains a 
large proportion of alkali. The asparagus was originally a salt marsh 
plant, and gafdeners aiae awase of the importance of occasionally sup- 
plying it with commou salt, to gratify its only partially subdued predi- 
kctlons. Celery, in its natural state, grows m ditches, and as we have 
kamed from the reasonings of Liebig, such trater-loving plants neces- 
sariiy require alkalies in ablmdattce. Its congener, parsley, is evidently 
a plant of similar components. Beans and peas I have already had 
oeeistoB to introduce, as especiafiy suitable. 

Wilii these to commence wilb, the farmer who settles on such lands 
need not ber afndd of stiilering fit>m scorbutic complaints, brought en by 
a deieieney of vegetable diet. Besides, we may naturally conclude, 
mce the stem of the potato plant (Note 7,) has been found to contain 
mth an vimstial quantity of potash, lAiat the tomato, which* in appear- 
ance so mttek resemMes it, is Kke it in &at respect also. The same 
reasofttsgs, tdOj which i^ly >o Ndbous footed plants, would seem to be 
i^pKeable to those the site of whose fruH bears an eirtravagant propor- 
Itott to the rest of the pilant, as in the case of the pumpkin. Once ad- 
mit th^ pumpkin, and the melon, watermelon, squashes, cucumbei-s, 
eto., foUow in its trnn. But admitting l^t in regard to this class^ and 
also regarding die tomato, I have not establielied such a perfect riglit 
of property as would justify the court in passing judgment in their 
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favor/ 1 think I haye sucdeeded in showing that saline soib, g^ierally 
speaking, are admirably adapted- for the growth of kitchen Tegetables. 

thb modifioationb of oultuAb propkr ttijder 
different c irt^tj m st an ce 8, on sallnb soils. 

It. will at once appear that the embjects embraced in this topic are too 
vast for me to. treat> except in a rery superficial manner. They in- 
Yolve more of pi:iMiioal than of scienti^c i^cultwre; and as in praDti- 
eal agriculture a alight 9hade ef dififerenoe ftequ^ntly requixefi an ,/dn- 
tirely different pntctice, farming, like a^y other art, to be proferly 
learned, requires a regular apprenticeship of observation, by which the 
young cultivator may be able to detect at onbe ,those shades of differ- 
ence, and become accustomed to judge from facts, as they come within 
his own observation, the reasons which make special deviations neces- 
sary. But there are certain diviisioBe io whieh the soils 'How nn^er i^on- 
sideration may be xdaased, according to their degrees of improveBoent. 

Fiist. — 11 the tule lands were oomplMely druned and irrigated, the 
richness of their, soil, and its particular adiqptation not only for the ereps 
usually grown, but also for others, the cultivation of which, in^ many 
cases, would be still more remuueratiye-H;he enable climate of Cali- 
fornia, the fuU advaati^es of which, from their situation and aocestt)- 
ries of irrigation, they afford so many faeililiet of appropriating, at 
seasons when lands less favorably located are in a half petrified conditkm, 
and also their general situation on navigable water-r-all point them oiit 
as so preeminently valuable, that in cases where expensive improve- 
ments have been made, the most prudent advice seems to be to follow 
out the idea, already so far advanced, .6f doing everything in the most 
p^ect manner, ana fanning the knd, which has inevitably cost a een- 
siderablevamount, on the most approved principles and with the stoet 
perfect implements. 

Second.*^ — When, from a consideration ^ the expense, the difficulty of 
its aocomplishment, or other reasons, the ob|eet of draining and irnga- 
ting such lands is less completely effeoledr-*to be profitable, variatiooaof 
cultivation as multifaiious as the circumstaDces which call for them, 
have to be adopted. In some .eases, Jthe lands, from being imp^eetly 
drained, will have to b^ minuteiy^ vatobed when the waraoer mi9$ of 
spring and ^e retiring waters render them in a fit coaditieii fcr being 
cultivated, «o that plovring be not aMempted too S04>n, ndr. too i^ojg de- 
layed; as in either case, it would be inyossihle to bring tlie gr#ttiid into 
that proper state of tilth which is of so ntueh advantage in foatemg the 
growth of the young plant — in othiers, where fram th^r sitoation fewer 
obstaoles ooc^r to .prevent perfeet dtwtiage, but irrigation is only par- 
liaUy employed or available^ ii imj he prlraleBt to have the ditches b^ 
tween the fields of a epusidecaUy less siie, to piev^nt the heat^of sum- 
mer from depriving them so lAu^ of their -mQistiM, Inr many 
instances, where^ either of .the$e ^renmataneei prevail, n differ^it course 
of crops may have, to be resorted to) under one, from the iret state of 
the land in winter rendering it ni^ fw the prudent oukivation of some 
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of those wMoli woBldath911ri8e.be adTaat^eous ; uader others, from 
the sumiiier drouth ao affeeting the «oil as toiNroduce a similar objection. 
In both eaees the velatiyQ yvJioib of «uch Unds would be meteriaUj 
affected. I&stoad of .beiag^ able . to eootiBine with eiiTiable ease^ and 
more enviable cerfcaintj 'of snooees, a r^eti^on of crops in one year, 
owing to tke rare adyaatages of climate in this jstate, in many oasee we 
mny be eMiged to be eentent with the mere eommoablessing of having 
iOQe food erofH^tbe prineifiiii diieien^e between thefanMT of »«fib lands 
aftd olhet» (and w^ic^ if pnldeBt^^he mny te^rn to geod e^oount,) be- 
ing, that generaUj. suob 49fop will netbepovn at the same season.c^ 
the year as those ^ his neigbbers. 

Third-^^With ra^^ te the ethe|P setla. When properly tedoeed in 
their qualities, they will so closely resemMe the tule lan^s, that where 
the facilities of obtainii^ tbe highest stite .of coltivatioa a«e deficient, 
the flame degree of caHttosk, eefnpUance with eirewmetaw^es, and adapta- 
tion of crops as are neoaSflaiy insueheas^, wiU have to be adopted in 
theim alsp; and the saiae ratio of the prodnetiye powers of these soils 
wiH be the result of such preoau^ons-aad modifications. , 

MBANS OF mtttOATION AND BIlAINAGE. 

Although, as. ia the eases of Deeping and.Littlepprt Fens, in Eng- 
land, and fiUi of Haarlem Lake, in< Holland, already referred to,^andin 
many others, steam h«u9 been .most s^iccessfuUy used for the purpose of 
4iain|^, and may with e^nal propriety be made aqijaily .valuable for 
the kindred purpose of irrigation, there are vast tracts of valuably 
land, especially in the latter country, the drainage of which is effected 
by means of wind mills. It is true that where so much depends on the 
constancy of the power employed, steam has in that respect much in its 
favor, yet when we take into account^ as I have, already suggjssted, the 
foimidable objection of expense, especially in CaJifemi^, it seems ne- 
cessary ^to pay a little inore attention ta the subject of- wind mills, than 
might, under other circumstances, have been of sueh practical import- 
ance. .. 

Wei are told in the stxtHele on the draining of. Haarlem Lake, in the 
pateiit*ofice report^ which! have . already quoted, ^^ that the recovery of 
land Ircmi. the water in Holland is there the inost important branch of 
engineering, insomuch th^t a government .board has enlisted for cen- 
tarles, the dqtieB of which are eoj^fined to the administration of the 
hydraalio wolfks of the kiBgdom"<-that the Netherlands now present to 
our view iMi artifieiaUy constructed country,, some portions of which are 
many feet bdbw the «acface of the sea, and nearly all too low for natural 
dralmige— -and that ior the purpose of seouring l^e permanence of their 
territorial po^essions, th^ early occupants of that country had recourse 
te difceaoF embaphments, high and Strang enough to protecVthem under 
ordinal^ ci^nmstaiifes from the tidei, and placing .wind milk on. those 
dikes e;icpo9ed to the sea breeae that wprked the pumps whieh drained 
the iaelbsed lasi^ds.'' . Now, if for centuries wind has been used«o suc- 
cessfully in. a eountoy of whieh it has become proverbial . that 'Hhe 
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Dutch bailt Holknd/' ft&d the ^sonstr^tion of that country is mainly 
traceable to" its applioatioii. We may be ezcused for having reooarse to 
its i^^K^y m CaliforQia, although ait fiAt it presents the a]»pearance of 
a retrograde movement in tltl^ preseatC advanced state of modem agricnl- 
ture. It is tnie^ steam is a more reliaible power, but thei^ are many 
instances in whieh wind haii been completely 'eueoeesful in Holland. In 
England; also/ steam is only beginning to %e'*iatrodueed for sueh pm- 
poses/ and in cases where cheaper means cannot be used to advantage. 
In puuiy^es we oould doubtless employ wind power with peif^ 
eueoess, bo^ for drainage and also for irrigation ; and where ^t wonld 
not be so successful we might do so f^ a time, modifying enr agricul- 
ture accordingly, till dtered ciroumetanees made the more efficient power 
of steam advisaUe. 

There mtsf ke many ifistanoes i» which, % tiding advantage of other 
eircumstaftces, we might be enabled to dispense with the use of either 
pow^. To quote my own wovds r '^In re<^iming a large- extent of 
dountty,' we would frequently have an opportunity of diverting a moun- 
tain stream from its course, or water from a river, so as to provide 'a 
sufficient supply for the purpose for which we want it. In Others, 
where the land reclaimed yras bounded an€^ pondered naturally unpro- 
ductive, by a river hi which tiie tides rose and fell, we might constrmst 
proper floodgates, by means of which the objects of drainage and irriga- 
tion might be effected." There are ako; no doubt, some instuices 
(more particularly When the land to be feetaiined is of minor extent,) 
where abundance of water for irrigation, might reasonably be expected 
from artesian wells. 



' . CONCLUSION. 

It is now some twenty years tsiade Liebig presented the manuscript of 
his .great work on organic chemistry, as a contribution to the Brk»sh 
Association, at Glasgow ; in which he showed, l^at on the principles of 
Sir Humphry I^^yj) since Ihtvy^s Ume, the w^rid has maoe advances 
in science of which agriculture would do well to take advantage. He 
also convinced the world that in the present day eeience wto me only 
sure stay on whieh agriculture cun place reliance; aaad.that all that ex- 
perience oan teach, except seience take up the* tale, is crude and indi- 
gested, and not applicable for general use, till the true i^k^onahips of 
supposed causes and effects are placed beyond a doubt; fitom which we 
gather, that experiments in 1^ Imnds of those who are detciemt eith^ 
in scientific or practical knoitrl^ge fue only calculated to mislead. The 
worid since then has had time to digest his phileeophy) and every |fe«r 
has but added to his lam«ls. His ease gives hope not only to i^neul- 
ture, but to mankind. 3ut if it discloses blesMngs in stove, it also 
points to duties to be performed. We discover the great good which 
learned associations may do, by bringing into view net only the olsims 
of unnotieed merit) but into ei^lier cht mater neliee the claims of those 
whose^merit has ahready begun to be acknowledged ; and ave shown that 
through sueh public c^n^s llie philos<^he]^(See Appendix, Note 82,) 
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kas eppoiiWHties of ]Mif€fitiiig olhftrs^ of irideb it is . his duty to avail 
biBwelf, • . . 

In the forogoing ptges^aad ia tke appendix, it hag l^n my endeavor 
to ac&ere to a strict ooune of inveatigatiOD and testimony, and detail of 
estabHsked |»!actice; whiok, wi^ut kueh a brilliant example, or sucb 
oonspioaoiie pteof tbat this is ,tbe «iily kind of argument wbidh the 
pMsent age in kg»enli^tensieiii will or ougkt to admit, are, no doubt, 
tke most satisfkctoiy ways in wki^ sucb questions can be treated. 
Tbe world is sick of hearing repeated tbat such was the opinion of a 
certain great n^an, and suqb the opinio^ of another. It wants demon- 
stration, deduced by legitimate reasoning from faets, whether well known 
or now first promulgated^ but it must have- fa<^ for tbe ba^, either 
already recc^nised, or ga^iered from the investigatioan of men of such 
character for accuracy as puts their testimony beyond a doubt, or from 
the personal experi^toe and d>servations of the writer. 

APPENDIX. 

Note 1.* — Former Levd of. th^ San J<»af«in.-r-The valley of the 
San Joaquin has undergone a striking change. The traveler, as he 
comes from Stockton, more than thirty mile? from Fort Miller finds 
himself on an extensive plain c6vered with water-worn pebbles, which 
are quite common the rest of the way. At Fort Miller, where the river 
leaves the mountains, the line of these pebbles is very distinct. To a 
casual observer there are evident marks of two separate changes ^in its 
level, one considerably abov^ the other ; the opposite sides of the river 
having at the same level two distinct shelves, resembling in some mea- 
sure the fiEupious parallel roads of Glen Koy. The upper shelf is proba- 
bly not less th^ a hundred feet above tho present level of the river. 

Note 2. — Peat Mosses of Scotland. — ^In Scotland, on many of the 
higher hills, peat is found to a large extent, possessed of a spongy, 
swampy character, in siome respects analogous to our swamps and marshes; 
but where, from its elevated situation, the land, would be comparatively 
dry if the peat were removed. It is evidently thus produced : — ^where 
such peat tnosses (as they are called,) are met with, the hill tops are 
flattish, and consequently, in fnany plates, owing to the inequalities in. 
the surfece, water must have formerly stood in the hollow places. In 
those hollows aquatic and marsh plants sprung up, which the cold and 
rare atmosphtt'e of those northern regions on their death only partially 
reduced to decay, a circumstance ^rther occasioned by many of those 
plants containing a large quantity of tannin.^ But the swamps thus 
commenced continued to spread, drawing moisture strongly possessed of 
antiseptic qualities after th^n, and now in many places cover whole 
hill tops, dnnking up ihe rain? of winter, which* during summer they 
retain. ^ , 

Note 3. — Chemical Composition of Socks, — ^Next to chemistiy, 
geology is eii{iiMe of affording a rich faarrest i>f information *to the 
farflaer. Whik oikers make use of it iu indulging in idle disputes oon* 
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eerning the age and femaikm of die . earth, let the af^oukunet study 
the practical uses to which the positive information which it gives, maj 
be turned. If rdchs differ in tbmr cowtltuents^ be will thus have the 
key whereby he may discover the cause of barrenness in eartain soils ; 
and be enabled, by the addidon^f these ^ouponants of plants and fer- 
tile soils of which they aio defieienty ^ render them prooiifltive. In 
refer^ise to the ingredienia ofv such rocks as more immediately opnoera 
us on the present oeeasien^ oommDn miea? aoeording to.iihe analysis of 
Klaproth^ is composed of : • . : 

Parts. 

Silica....... w.....w..i. ........*...i.*.........*...47 

; Alumina w. .<...^ 20 

Qxydcf iroa.^.... ..l.,^ -..v... <...«. ...... ...... 15.5 

Osydof jaaanganese...* ;. .v;..«.«w.«.«^...#«^... 1.75 

Potash.... ..,...,. , ,,^ .............14.5 

Lime 1.25 



100.00 
Common feldspar, aceenUngto Vanquelin, is composed of: 

P&rts: 

Silica ..;..... ...v. ...^.....' ...;6a.88 

Ahimina '. ..'. ; 17.02 

Lime ;..... ...., 3 

Oxyd of iron...; » 1 ' 

Potash 13 ' 

Lofts : :........;.: :..:.. 3.15 



■ ■ ^ 100.00 

Brande found in a specimen of pale-colored feldspar, from llie Alps : 

Parts. 

. Sllex.*; , 68 

Alumina , , , .» 20 

Potash ......\. 8.30 

Lime ..,, 2 

Oxyd of iron..,. ....;. 0.50 

toss I 1.20 



. , . ' 100..00 . 

Quartz, accordiiig to the analysis of Bucholz^ is composed of r 

farts. 

Silica,., 96.75 

Alumina ...i..\ 0.50 

.Water ...,,.„...,. , ,..,.» 1 

Loss »...,♦..,... ..!.'.....* .^..;., 1.75 

100.00 ^ 

NdTB 4ii---^AUialn^ MeUi^r H'Piant$, ^«Q<-^Altk<wgh ^^ dijQTer- 
ence in the trees which., are fetiud at di^reat sillijludai depej^U on 
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otber cau3^ Ant merely tbe composition pf tbe soib on which thej 
grow, yet do we find in this an instance of economy in the laws of 
nature. If the fir tree requiree a colder atmosphere than the oak, which 
it findfi on the mountain tops, it does not require the sam« amount of 
alkaline salts which the oak does. The oak, .therefor^, is adapted hy 
nature '^^r growing in lower and warmer situations, where, without any 
extra exertion on hot par^, those alkilieB are to be found in greater 
ahundance. 

^ "Trees," says Liebig, (and the fact appears self-evident,) " the leaves 
of wbiek are renewed annually, require for their leaves six or seven 
times more alkalies than the fir tree or pine; and hence, when they are 
placed in • soils in i4^ich alkalies are. contabed in small quantities, 
do not attain maturity. One thousand parts of the dry leaves of the 
oak yielded Saussure fifty^ve parts of aehes; of which twenty-four 
parts consisted of alkalies soluble in water; the same quantity of pine 
leaves gave only twenty««ine parts of ashes, which contained 4.6 of sq« 
luble salts. When we see such trees as the red beech, the service tree, 
and the wild cherry, thriving luxuriantly on limestone, we may be 
assured that alkalies are present in the soil, hr they are necessary to 
their existence.. Can we then regard it as remarkable' that such trees 
should thrive in igmerica, on those spots on which forests of pine which 
have grown and collected alkalies for centuries, have been burnt, and 
to which alkalies are thus at once restored ; or that the spartium scopa- 
rvwm^ erynnwai iati/aliumf' hlUum capitatumy ienecio vicosjiSy plants 
remarkable for the quantity of alkalies in their ashes^ should grow with 
the greatest luxuriance on the localities of conflagrations ? According 
to the authority of Franklin, after the great fire in London, large quan- 
tities of the erynnum latifolium were growing on the spots where a fire 
had taken place. On a similar occasion, the blitum capitatum was 
seen at Copenhagen, the senecio, vtco&tts in Nassau, and Uie vpartium 
scopariufn in lAngoedoe. Aftc^ the burnings of pines in South Amer- 
ica, poplars grow on the same soil." Here, for a similar reason, we 
only fiiid tides on soils wiiieh contain a large proportion of Sfdiue 
matter. 

The following table, from the "United States Dispensatory," gives 
the quantity of potassa contained in the ashes of one Uiousand parts of 
different plants : . . 



Pine 0.45 

Poplar 0.75 

Birch ,... 1.29 

Beech 1.45 

Oak 2.03 

OakbaiJi ...2.08 

Box 2.26 

Willow, 2.85 

Linden i :3.27 

Ehn , 3.9 

Maple 3.9 

21 



Barley straw....... 5.8 

Beech bark. ........,...•...•.•••.•6-0 

Fern :..6.2 

Stalks of maize 17.5 

Stalks of sunflower 19 .4 

Dry 01^ leaves 24.0 

Common nettle 25.0 

Black elder 25.5 

Vetch 27.5 

Poke ••:..45.6 

Wheat stalks, young 47.0 



■1 
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Wlieat Straw .....4.18 

Flax , :5.0 

Bush 5.08 

Common thistle 5.37 

Vine branches : 5.5 



Dried stems of potatoes ........ 55.0 

Wormwood 73.0 

Furmitory 79.0 

Angelica 96.2 



Note b.-^Carhonate of Potash^ — "Carbonate of potassa (i. e. pure 
carbonate of potash,) is very soluble in water, dissolving in its own 
weight of that liquid. It is extremely deliquescent^ and hence a por^ 
tion of it exposed to the air for some time, attracts so much water as 
completely to dissolve it into an oily liquid called by the older ehenusts 
ofe«m tartari per deliqwium. — (Bache, United States Dispensatory.) 

Note '6.^ — Mica in the San Joaquin. — I have often been struck 
with the peculiar levity of mica scales, and their dancing qualities in 
water, which I'attribute to their shape, by means of which they seem to 
have exactly the same specific gravity as it has; and in watching those 
shining swimmers, I have been surprised at the quantities of them in 
such rivers as the San Joaquin, by which they are carried buoyantly 
along, most of them doubtless to the ocean, but when the river is swol- 
len, to be deposited to It great extent along the banks. 

Note 7. — Components of Glover and Potatoes, — Accordntg to the 
analysis of Sprengel, as quoted by Professor Johnston, the ash of ten 
thousand parts of potatoes as dug from, the field, and of one thousand 
parts of dry hay of clover, contains respectively as follows : 



Saline Components. 


In 10,000 parts Potatoes. 


In 1,000 parts Diy Hay. 


Roots. 


Tops. 


RedCIovw. 


Wh. Clover. 


Potash; 


40.26 
23.34 
3.81 
8,24 
0.60 
. 0.32 
0.84 
6.40 
4.01 
1.60 


81.9 

0.9 

129.7 

17.0 
0.4 
0.2 

49.4 
4.2 

19.7 
5.0 


19.96 
6.29 

37.80 
8.33 
0.14 


81.5 
6.79 

23.48 
S.05 
1.90 
0.63 

14.78 
3.53 
6.05 
2.11 


Soda 


Lime 


Masne^ia*. ..*...• 


Alumina- 


Oxvd of iron 


Silica^ , 


3.60 

.4.47 

• 6.67 

3.62 


Sulphuric acid 

Phosphoric acid 

Chlorine. 


Total .*.... 


82.83 


308.4 


74.78 


91.82 









In forming conclusions between the relative* alkaKne properties of 
cloverlind potatoes, let us compare this tiibie with thatfirom the United 
States Dispensatory in Note 4. In this we find -the potash in the 
potato tops, as dug from the ground^ 81.9 in ten thousand parts; 
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showiiig that they mtu(t have contained a; large proportion of water^ 
as their dried steins by the other table are stated as containing in 
one thousand parts fi%-five pi^ts of potash, which is considerably more 
than the proportion in the same quantity of dried hay of white clover. 
We must also keep in mind that according to the experiments of C. W. 
Johnson, seven thousand gnins, or one pound, of the bread fruit potato, 
contained five thousand grains of water. 

"^ 

Note %,'-rExperimentM toiih Lime and- Salt. — '' It has been shown 
by the experiments of my brother,'' says C. W. Johnson, << that by 
mixing two purts of lime, and one of common salt, and suffering the 
mixture to remain in a shady place, or covered with sods for two or 
three months, a gradual decotnposHion takes place, muriate of lime and 
soda are formed, and the whole mass speedily becomes incrusted with 
alkali. There is another advantage to be gained from the adoption of 
this process besides the fonnation of soda, namely, that the muriate of 
lime is one of the most deliquescing or moisture-absorbing substances 
with which we are acquainted, and in consequence, wherever it exists 
in a soil, the warmth of the sun has in summer, less influence on it than 
it would otherwise hate/' 

A mixture of lime and salt seems to have been found a valuable ma- 
nure a long time ago. One Christopher Packe, who in 1688 published 
an English edition of a work of Glauber's, especially refers to it in his 
preface. '^ For the enriching of poor and barren lands," says he, '^ it 
is the cheapest of all mixtures, and is most easy to be done, for any 
plowman ha'(4ng once seen it done may be presently able to manage 
it." A Mr. Mitchell, of Ayr, (Scotland,) also mentions his success 
with such a mixttire many years since ) and the Rev. Edmund Oart- 
wright, of Holland House, Kent^ a zealous agriculturist, in experiment- 
ing upon potatoes with twenty-five different manures, found it superior 
to nineteen others. 

Note 9. — Ashes of Crratn and other Plants.-^AB I may have occa- 
sion to refer to the comp<jsition of the following cultivated plants at 
difBBrent times as Iproeeed, it may.be 98 well to give the annexed 
table from Professot Jcdinston's work on agricultural chemistry, as 
quoted by him from the analysis of Sprengel. It shows the amount of 
their different componentB 4n one thousand parts of the plant: 
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^1 



ij- &i p- PL p-s7- V. ^ ft :fl a 

*- t-S 5 ^ S-? P 3 5 -d-d 






§ a. 




Q0b909CCt>&Q0t>0pC0d>(^p0K-iOC7tMtCpU) 

OQoc»»oo^«<ic;^oo><»ioot>9i>80boq»q?^ 



PoUeb. 



OOOt0H-^0>- <IOQOOI-* 



PS 



ObOOtO 



Soda. 



bOOl>5t«<»itO: CDC><350 l>D >-t p 00 O CO o 



<Dppd>OH-»Mp<»H-*MpH'MCnj-»bO<t> 

b«^b:>to^OdCobibob)b^Qo<itccno^<D 

C?V40^pg7^OOQSrf^C;^t>0g500t0>»^OO0^ 



Lime. 



C©pppph-iOD»-iK)H-» p.p p p p H-» p p 

**»'U)b6b^tChf»^iia'^coc:ritobSMlp»'^ ?»'5» lo 



Magnesia. 



tO^QOCCCnU)t>dO> 



MOOooi>obil>OH-»bsoH-'b«b9rf^bccD^ 



A^nmini^ 



poopp pp 

O h^ <D O fcO h^ O 

00 -^ CO CO O O -4^ 



H5H^ 




Oxyd of Iron. 



<t>: 



poi o 






OO; 

CO to : 



Oxyd of Manganese. 



H-*Ot6<bh^O0dOppp <^ M <i>^C><S><^ 

t9b9b«bobocp69btbdboMCio^k)»^b«G«|3t 

t©^bOOt>OO^COrf^CDCOC?^OCO Q OCO^ O 

' ■■ " ■« " " ■■'■ ■ ■ - 'I ■ I ■ I.I I- II y. 



Sulpliuric Acid. 



fcOOpppf<«fcOH-> to t»ppppH*i>»H->o 

qph^b«CDb54»>>Jl^COfcOCD*M^CnI^biJ-'-^>^ 

oo»-»ooo50000i to too H* Oi o o o o 



Phosphoric Acid. 



QOMOboi^Ju.OCOQoJ|J»*OMh^Q^J^COt:* 
>f>.00'^-^>»»Cio>»»QOO>-*CnO«><COOCDOO 



Chlorine. 



)l^ 1^ to 00 M to 
rf^OpMOtOp»l^tOHAC7«ptOMOOMpOrf»^ 

4ki>h^Mi^OOOCOMtOtOQO^CObdC7«bo^O 

to Oi><^ oocooosooosooo^«ai»i>o^tooo 



Silica. 



^ M to »f^ to 00 to C7« to to M 0« to 09 M 

MtKpOOptOpjh'H-'h^<IO^<iptOO©C7«M 

OMOiOl^CPMbitOOO*^boCprf^rfi.4»^M^ 
l-t00)-tC0)->Oh^l^)->0>OOC0Ot0C000^ 
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NoTB 10. — IVeatmmt of SaiU Man^ in England, — In England 
it is usual not to attempt cuitiTBttDn till white elover mtkes its appear- 
ance naturally^ aitifieiai means b«Lng seldom had i«ooulBe to lor the pur- 
pose of freshening the soil, as ezperienee shows that the after fertility 
of the soil is thereby diminished. This may be aeeosnted ^ from the 
^Eust .that, sea water does not owe its saltness to oommon salt alone. 
According to Bweitzer, the water of the English Channel is composed 
of water 964.744, ohlorid of sodium 27.059, chlorid of potassium 
0.765, chlorid of magnesium 3.667, bromide of magnesium 0.029, sul- 
phate of magnesia, 2.296, sulphate of lime 1.407, earbanate of- lime 
0i0l$3 — total 1,000 grains. By allowing the soil to reoaaiin undisturbed 
till the excess of chlorid of sodium, which has a greater affinity for 
water than the salts of lime and magnesia, is washed out by natural 
means, these necessary ingredients of plants are retained without dimi- 
nution, and the reclaimer of such lands is rewarded for his patience by 
their extra fertility. 

Note 11. — Different Degrees of Saltness in Salt Marshes. — ^It will 
at once be seen, that when land has been reclaimed from the sea, which 
kt all times was covered by salt water, the mud is impregnated with little 
more salt than the proportion contained in salt water, whereas where 
marshes are only partially covered at high water, their mud contains a 
far greater proportion of salt, for the reasons previously stated ; and 
must in consequence take' a much longer time before they can be brought 
successftilly into cultivation. Thus, while in some situations it some- 
times takes a number of years before lands recMmed from the sea are 
considered in a fit condition for cultivation — ^in October, 1855, when 
the writer of the patent-office report on the draining of Haarlem Lake, 
which I have already referred to, visited the scene of the operation, on 
the bottom of the former sea, and only a few years after the waters had 
been drained off, " numerous neat, quaint, and conveniently constructed 
cottages were seen in various directions; a population of about two thou- 
sand dwelt within the palder ; fields of verdure extended far and wide, 
enlivened by cattle and sheep ; and everything the eye could look upon 
indicated the triumphant achievement of great and beneficent design.'' 

In Some instances sueh soils have been found almost immediately suita- 
ble for the growth of rough hay. ^^ The biest time," says Mr. Lambson, 
of New Jersey, "to sow down in grass is when the^ tide is first shut off." 
In reclaiming a salt marsh on the coast of Kerry, in Ireland, the land 
was found immediately available for tlie production of agrosHs mart- 
tima, a coarse grass which grows on the sea side; (different varieties of 
ngroitis growing, «t«o, in other exposed Mid barren i»tuations, where 
fbw grasses womd thrive.) But it forms but inferior pasturage, and 
it is not in being able to produce a wild herbage of this sort that the 
rechunaildon of such lands ean be said to be effected. 

Norra 12,*^— 22««w©n« jfbr Departing from Chmmon fV«««^e.— Al- 
though, as wotild appear from Note 10, there are good and valid rea- 
sons for not preolpitating, in England, the cultivation of lands reclaimed 
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from the sea, when we reiect tbat our soils are notomUy so abbn^nt in 
the mineral constitaents of plants, and that the banenness of the alka- 
line soils is purely owing to their haying them in excess, it will at 
once be seen that we have no occasion to be apprehensive of suffering 
from an undue acceleration of the desired object^ and besides, time is 
of so much Talue with us, that even though we incurred some little 
risk, we would generally feel very much disposed to go ahead. 

Note 13»-^J5«ef«.-*-From my own experience I can speak of the 
suitableness of beets as a first crop for saline lands — a property which 
they undoubtedly owe to the large quantity of alkaline matter which 
they coMain. 

Note 14. — Lime, and Carbonate of Lime. — ^Lime is valuable to the 
farmer for two reasons. In its caustic state it assists in the decomposi- 
tion of organic and mineral substances in the soil ; and as carbonate of 
lime, as a necessary constituent of plants. As it is in the former respect 
that we propose on this occasion to use it, we must be careful not to let 
it become saturated with carbonic acid, however useful it may be in 
that state, until it first accomplish the object for which it is more espe- 
cially wanted. That it is a necessary constituent of plants^ a glance at 
the table in Note 9 will convince any one. The universal experience 
of farmers confirms the other fact; and also, that to enable the young 
plants to be benefited fully by the gross matters in the soil which are 
thereby decomposed and rendered soluble, it is necessary that it be ap- 
plied in the previous autumn, to allow time for that purpose. 

Note 15. — Mill Po»cfo.-r— In Scotland, on almost every moderate 
sized farm, the farmers have suitable threshing machines, built up per- 
manently in their bams. In the north of l^cotland a great proportion 
of these machines are driven by water. As their principal grain crop 
is oats, the straw of which is almost as valuable, when newly separated 
from the grain, as ordinary hay, it is usual for them not to thresh out 
their grain any faster than they require the straw. Consequently a very 
small stream of water, when proper care is taken of it, is all that is 
wanted for their purpose. To obtain this water, they are often at pon- 
siderable cost, and are careful not to waste it — collecting it in water- 
tight ponds, where it remains until required. The mode of construct- 
ing embankments of well worked materials, which I have recommeuded, 
is such as they generally adopt in t)ie construction of their mill ponds. 

Note 16. — Uocpensive jEmhankm>ent$. — I would take my present 
note, also, from my experience and observations in Sootland. There 
the ^mers invariably embank the straths or haughs, as they are called, 
along the banks of the rivers and mountain streams^ one of which is 
found in almost every valley. This land being alluvial, is much more 
fertile than that of the slopes on the hill sides, whi«h; an many places, 
is naturally poor enough. They are consequently every year getting 
more alive to the value of their low lands; and it is r^ly surprising 
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what a nuniber of expensive embankments we find in many places — ^the 
proprietors of the land generally defraying a considerable poi*tion of the 
cost of their erection. Bnt in no single instance, about which I have 
put myself to the trouble to make minute inquiries^ have I failed in 
discovering that those who had made the greatest outlay in that respect, 
and thus made themselves perfectly secure, w^re deriving the greatest 
return on the amount of capital invested. 

Note 17. — Irrigation, — ^Phillips found in the water of the Thames, 
above London, in every gallon about twenty grains of solid matter; 
and in the Calne, at the main spring in the valley which supplies it, 
twenty-two; and Dr. Dana, one of the greatest of modern mineralo- 
gists, estimates the quantities of salts in solution, and vegetable matter, 
which were borne seaward past Lowell, by the Merrimac River, in 
1838, as reaching the enormous amount of eight hundred and forty 
thousand tons. Running water is, therefore, a liquid manure of na- 
ture's own providing! 

Note 18. — Essex Marshes. — ^In irrigating water meadows for hay, 
for the purpose of turning the water to the greatest advantage, it is 
allowed to run over the surface at stated times, and for this purpose a 
regular system of veins and arteries are provided, one portion of the 
drains being used for supplying water, and another for carrying it off. 
The Essex marshes being used principally for pasturage, are managed 
in a simpler manner; water being admitted every few days from the 
river at full tide to supply that which has just been drawn off, to within 
eighteen or twenty inches of the surface, and into the same channels. 
This is the system of irrigation which we^ want, and the only one which 
is suitable where land is under cultivatiod. 

Note 19. — Fresh and Stagnant TFafer.— Admitting that running 
water contains a number of foreign ingredients which have got dissolved 
in it, which are apt to get deposited as it passes along, and which stag- 
nant water consequently 'cannot yield but in a very diminished quantity, 
we are naturally induced to suppose, as our soils contain already those 
ingredients in excess, that no such objection could apply to the use of 
stagnant water as might be urged in other cases. So far this is doubt- 
less true, but when we recollect that as well as having saline ingredients, 
it is loaded with vegetable matters, and that after a time decomposition 
takes place, by means of which its components become changed in their 
character, we may have far greater evils to guard against than the mere 
deprivation of those foreign substances with which it has got impreg- 
nated. Some of the elements of spirits and oils, which are In daily 
table use and deservedly appreciated, on their being decomposed by 
combustion, are convertea into carbonic acid gas, which is destructive 
of life. 

NoTi: 20. — Sea Salt. — Sea salt (ohlorid of sodium) is not very solu- 
bky xequiring about three times its weight of water to dissolve it. 
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NoTB 21. — EdaMomhtp of ScUine Soils, — ^Let a and h represent tbe 
alkaline and salt-water properties in tule lands. When they exist in 
equal proportions, the composition of those lands may be represented by 
a+b; which let ns suppose to be only one-half of the saline naatter in 
either of the others — the other half having been washed out, or being 
otherwise wanting. Now if tules possess the property of similar 
plants, and to a certain degree take the elements of the oae salt or 
the other, indifferently, say to one-half of the quantity which they 
generally use, saline soils capable of growing tules may be composed of 
a- 4..=?^1- or of fe— f--=-ll. But we have supposed die tule lands 

333 333 '^'^ 

to contain only one-half of the saline matter of either the alkaline or 
salt-water soils, consequently the relationship of the different soils under 
consideration would be in this ratio (hypothetioally) : mean tule soil 
= a+5 ; alkaline soil = Sa+h ; salt-water soil = a+36. 

Note 22. — Substitutive Properties of Plants, — ^This is a fact in vege- 
table physiology so well known that any attempt to prove it by exam- 
ples is unnecessary — no two analyses by the same chemist, of the same 
plants from different iSields, being exactly alike. Though plants, as 
shown by the experiments of Saussure, possess the power to a certain 
extent of selecting those salts and earths to which they are more par- 
tial, to a certai*n extent they are merely mechanical absorbents, and are 
obliged to succumb to circumstances. True, their vegetative powers are 
said to enable them to reject, after absorption, those which a^e unsuitable. 
"The substances thus conveyed to plants,'' says Liebig, "are retained 
in greater or less quantity, or are entirely separated ^hen not suited for 
assimilation.'' But to enable us to form a proper conception of how 
it happens that plants succeed in using different propprtions of those 
ingredients, we have only to remember how their growth is produced. 
Though I have scarcely had occasion to advert except to the mineral 
constituents of plants, they are principally Composed, as we all know, 
of a quite different material — carbon — ^which the plant has to get from 
the atmosphere. Now suppose, as in the case of the salsola soda, which 
in its natural situation has always been accustomed to get the alkali soda 
to discharge for it that necessary office — when, through caprice, it is 
planted in gardens, the soil of which abounds in potash, but where it 
has scarcely a particle of soda near it, as it cannot help absorbing pot- 
ash, I see no reason why it should not discharge the task of collecting 
carbon for it, as it does ft)r other plants. Experience proves that it does 
so. Again, almost if not all plants require silica with which more espe- 
cially to strengthen their st^ms, taking a little lime and alumina along 
with it ; but when silex is scarce, and lime and alumina plenty, they 
are content with less of the first, and instead take more of the others. 
To this accommodating principle in plants we evidently owe, in some 
measure, our power of acclimating them. 

Note 23. — Suitixhleness of Oats as a First Crop. — On Ma point I 
would quote a semnble article from the " Michigan Farmttr/' as repsinted 
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in the " California Farmer." " There are two objects to be kept in view 
in cultivating marsh land ; first, the immediate growth of a pirofitable 
crop, and next, the steady improvemei;it and amelioratioti of the land. 
The marsh when drained is not by any means fitted for the growth of 
crops oif high value. It is still raw and very rough. As yet the. sur- 
face is of a peaty consistence ; it has not been mellowed by exposure. 
The lumps land hillocks and small tassocfcs have not yet been leveled, 
for a single plowing will not permit thia to be done. If the design is 
to lay tbue m^rsk down to permanimt meadow, it id all-important that 
the surface shouM be made as level as pc^smble. To ^ect this with 
ecoRomy, we ineline to that praoti^ee which, makes a crop of oats fi]»t-to 
be taken from maish land. One thing is eertdin, that those who hav^ 
been most successful in improving marsh land invariably have recourse 
to oats as the citop with which to subdue the sod at the least expeise, and 
we find that this practice is also the most general in Scotch and English 
husbandry." 

Note 24.-^JBdrrow8 and Harrawing, — " Before Jove," says Vii^l, 
^^ BO husbandman tilled the ground 5 the earth of itself produced everjo 
thing ; now hsrrowd break the sluggish clods, and the hinds pray to 
the gods for moist mtrnmers and serene winters." Those who use l^ir* 
rows ibr such purpose are right. . Tkey who consider them only wanted 
for covering; the seed are m»^aken* 80 convinced was the enthusiastic 
Tull) with whom eommeneed a n«w em in agriculture, of the impoFi- 
tance of making a fine mold, in cuhivniion, that he believed he could 
by such means entirely dispense with manures. The germinating seed 
requires something more than merely to be covered ; it wants a loose 
and mellow soil, in which it may spread out the little spongioles of its 
roots for noarisbment without interruption^ and find its earthy constitU'- 
ents finely comminuted in abundance. To effect such purposes, 
the hanrow should be light and strong/ and made to embrace as much 
of the ground as possible ; and for the purpose of making it lie close, 
it is of importance to have it jointed. In a well plowed field the ob- 
jects of harrowing are not obtained by weight, but by a repetition of 
light strokes. In our ease, they have to be effected in a diflterent way ; 
for the plowed field is necessarily rough, and we require weight and 
strength. The harrow. of which I hav6 given a sort of general descrip- 
tion,, is such as I hail made for myself expresaJ^y for a similar purpose, 
and which I found to be eminently efficient. 

Note 25. — Experiments of Knight. — To ascertain how fer plants 
Were endowed with the power of avoiding pdisons, Knight placed under 
their roots pieces of alum and green vitriol, (sulphate of irob,) but they 
did not seem to be at aU. affected by them until they came into actual 
contact. * • 

Note 26.— J.«ai^«M of Fruit Trees, — ^Dr. Emmons, <rf Albany, found 
in one hundred parts of the earthy components of the pear, apple and 
grape, the following ingredients : ' 

22 
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PoVish. Llm«. Phosphate of Lime. 

Pear : 22 13 27 

Barlofpew: 6 ,...30. 6 

Apple 16. , 19 ,..17 

Bark of apple 5 51.... ; 3 

Grape 21 17 16 

Bark of grape 2 ,.39 ,.. 5 

The peaeli, from being a tree of rapid growtb, neceegarilj requires 
abundance of alkaline matter in tbe soil, tbe want <^ wbicb would 
bring on disease. Tbe aceranpHsbed Downing was aware of ibis, and 
for the oure of ^'the yeikrws" recommended ^'sbortening in, ajid a 
thorougli renovation of tbe soii bj alkaline applicatioiis.'' 

NoTB 27. — Analogical ReaMning, — ^Bj tbe strict metapbysioian, 
analogical reasoning is looked upon witb distrust. It is tbe doctrine of 
similarities and resemblances, and does not include mathematical de- 
monstration. Yet on no surer guidance do tbe great bulk of mankind 
daily place tbeir dependence, in one-half oS tbeir. opinions and adycn- 
tures. K tbey were engaged in tbe inyestigation oS tbe operations 
of nature, ibey would be less often deoeiyed. So intelligible, 
simple, and uniform are tbe laws by wbiob the Supreme Intelli- 
gence buB seen fit to bind ber, tbat it is scarcely possible for us to be 
misled, if we do not overlodc special reasons for making special devia- 
tions necessary from tbe means geB^rally resorted to in similar cases, 
for tbe aceomplisbment of similar objects. 

Note 28. — Experiments of Sammre.-^To teat tbe sdeetiye powers 
of plants, Saussure dissolved various salts in tbfi> same aokition, and 
made plants to vegetate in them, of wbicb eifperiments the following 
table exhibits tbe results, supposing tbe original wei^t of eaob salt 
to have been one hundred, eacli solution oohtaining oneone-bundredtb 
part of its weigbiof each salt : 

Parts. 

^ ( Sulphate of Soda U.7 

^' (Muriate of Soda 22 

o (Sulphate of Soda v 12 

^' (Muriate of Potash...: 17 

o (Nitrate of Lime '. 4.6 

( Muriate of Ammonia 16.6 

A ( Acetate of Lime 31 

** (Sulphate of Copper ..34 

c (Niftate of Lime , ,., 17 

^' (Sulphate of Copper. 34 

^ ( Acetate of Lime '. 8 

^' ( Muriate of Potash ; 17 

( Sulphate of Soda 6 

7. < Muriate of Soda 16 

(^ Acetate of Lime ; 
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'Riese experiments succeeded neiriy equailj with polygonum persi- 
carta, hidens cannahiim, mentha piperita, and Scotch fir. But when 
the roots were cut or removed, the ptants absorbed all solutions indis- 
criminately. 

Note 29. — List of Bulbous and fuheroiM rooted Flowers and Oma- 
mental Shrubs. — On the principle that "the man who makes two blades 
of grass grow where but one grew before, deserves better of liid country 
than many who have attained a brighter name/' I may be excused for 
introducing an especial favorite of mine — Bridgeman — whose useful 
work has been of ihuch service to many an humble countryman, who, in 
raising his kitchen vegetables with its assistance, never felt the want of 
other works which have appeared before the world with greater preten- 
sions. His brief list of bulbous and tuberous rooted flowers in more 
general cultivation, I transcribe: ^ 

Amaryllis. Jonquil. 

Anemone and ranunculus. Lachenalias. 

Crocus, in numerous varieties. Lilies. 

Crown imperial. Narcissus. 

Colohicum. Ornithagulum, or star of 

Cyclamen. Bethlehem. 

Double dahlia. Oxalis. 

Grladiolus,^ or sword lily. Peony. 

Hjracinth. Tulip. 

Ins, or flower de lis. Tuberose. 

Ixias. Tiger flower. 

To this let me add the following list of ornameRtal aad .flowering 
shrubs, taken by him from the " New York Farmer :" 
Amorpha /ru(c')ticQsa, indigo shrub. 
Amygdalus nami, dwarf double-flowering almond'. 
Arelia spinosa, or angelica tree. 

Cytisus laburnum, or golden chain. \ 

Calycathus floridus, allspice. 
Ceanothus amertcamus, red root, or Jersey tea tree. 
Cerds siHgagtrum, or Judas tree. 
Colutea arborescens, or bladder senna. 
Oratogus oxycantha, the hawthorn. 
Cyclonia japonica, or Pyrus japonica. 
Daphne m^zerion. 
Dirca palvxtris, or leather wood. 
Gymnocladus canadensis, or Kentucky coffee tree. 
JBalesia dipiera and hmlesia tetraptera. 
. MRntBcm syriacm, >0. pleno, Ihe ocmble-floweriHg allliea fHttet. 
\3yper(cum Jru$e9Cisns, shrubby hyperieuia. 
Kerria japonica, ot eorcharus japonieay yeMow Japan globe flower. 
Kotrtiutefia panieuHa^ta, Jmaa Uadd«r tree, or kalraterius. 
lAgiwtrwm vulgoJi^ virens, large European- pHvet. 
I^ikkMphus cofomarius, or oommon syriBga. 
Fhiiadelpktts inodorus and P, grandtflams, garland syringa. 
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Persica, or amygdalu^ pereica rosea pkno, double-floweriDg peach. 
Rhfucatinusy Venetian. sumach, or Aaron's beard. 
JiibeB mis»aurien$is, or Missouri currant. 
Rahinia glutinosa^ and rahinia hispida. 
Rabinia psettda-^Jtcacia, yellow locust tree. 
Sofia, or roses. 

Sorjms aticupariay mountain ash, or roan tree. 
Sorbtcs canademia. 

JSpartium junceum, genista etc., broom. 

Symphoria vacemataj or snow berry^ sometimes called St. Peter's 
wort 

Seringa vulgaris,- or common lilac. 
Seringa persica, or Persian lilac. 
Tamarix gallica, or French tamarix. 
Vihvmum opulus, or guelder rose. 
Vitex ajgnus castus, or chaste tree. 

Note 30. — Leaves of the Poplar, — ^The fact that the poplar is a 
quick-growing tree is enough to convince any one that any soil, to be 
perfectly suitable for it, must contain mineral constituents in a state of 
solution in abundance. Of those constituents, Saussure found in one 
hundred parts of ashes of the leayes of the popnius nigra, a well 
known variety, on the tenth of May, 1836, and on the twelfth of Sep- 
tember, twenty-six parts of alkaline and other salts. In the ashes of 
the bark, the same chemist (or his son ?) found sixty per cent, of carbo- 
nates; and in the ashes of the wood, twenty-seven per cent, of carbo- 
nates, and 16.76 of phosphates — ^the loss being nearly one-fourth of the 
whole. 

Note 31. — Components of Tobacco. — The analysis of Professor John- 
ston gave, in one hundred parts of the ashes of the leaves of tobacco, 
the following mineral constituents : 

Potash 0.07 

Soda 45.90 

Lime 13.09 

Magnesia « 3.49 

Chlorid of sodium, (common salt,) , 3.98 

Chlorid of potassium 5.48 

Phosphate of iron 1.49 

Sulphate of lime, (gypsum,) 6.35 

Silica 8.01 

All these ingredients are found in eveiy fertile soil. That all our 
valley lands abofuid in iroa and sulphur, evety one who keeps in mind 
the universal diffusion of black sand, and ike immense onions which we 
raise in California^ wBatA be aware; for all the onioa family are conspicu- 
ous for their riohness in sulphur^ (Lagrange.) Of the soils to wjbich 
I more particularly refer, having lime and mael»eaia) we may not ba so 
fully conscious. But let us reflect, in regiDp to the ktter^ that sea 
water contains a large proportion of ehlOM> of magnesium ajid eul- 
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phate of magnesia, (Note 10 ;) and that the tale lands, as^they exist at 
the mouths of the creeks and rivers, on the bay of San Francisco, for 
instance, are gradually produced by the operation of causes which effect 
new combinations. The rivers and winter floods bring with them an 
alluvial soil, rich in carbonaceous matter from decayed vegetables, and 
in the joodneral constituents of plants from the rocks, and among others 
a large proportion of carbonate of potash and sometimes of soda. When 
these are brought thither,, the combining acids and bases of the former 
salts gradually make selections from among their new neighbors of other 
associates for which they have a greater affinity than for each other,* 
chlorine connecting itself with soda in preference to magnesium, and 
the deserted magnesium forming a new alliance with carbonic acid, and 
in that state being precipitated as an earthy carbonate. Such soils, 
therefore, necessarily abound in magnesium. 

They D^ust also possess a certain amount of lime, for lime forms a 
mineral constituent, in greater or less proportions, of every land plant 
which grows, and the situation of those lands shows that they are yearly 
receiving foreign supplies of decaying vegetable matter. But we find 
in the ashes of tobacco a more ^thian usual proportion of it. • I would 
therefore recommend, in its cultivation, a liberal application of lime, it 
being the only auxiliary which such lands require to adapt them per- 
fectly to tiiie growth of tobacco. 

.NoTB U2,-'^Liehigandthe Fcbrmers of Scotland, — The learned world 
seemed taken by surprise by X<i^big's production, such was the.general 
acclamation with Which it was received. Of alL the learnedly great 
men, from all parts of Christendom., who were members of the associa- 
tion, and whq, at G-lasgow, had met in convention, he was, as if by gene- 
ral consent, admitted to be the most learned and the greatest. He was 
the lion oi the day. A sun among the stars, by whose greater effulgence, 
for a time, they were all eclipsed. His society wa& sought after, and his 
friendship courted by the highest in the land, and the services of learned 
professors to aid him in putting his manuscript in condition for the press, 
tendered ^and accepted; and some time afterward the king of Prussia, 
reflecting ih^t his was no unjustly acquired celebrity; conferred upon 
him the dignity of a baron. But another, and in his estimation far 
greater honor, was paid him by the fanners of Scotland. The newspa- 
pers, which rung with his fame, also gaveson^e aeeountof his reasonings 
and revelations; and though he was only a few weeks in Scotland, during 
the time the association was in session, ai^d in receiving the hospi- 
talities of his friends, he had the satisfaction of seeing, with his oyrn 
eyes, before he kit it, the intelligent and active farmers of that country 
putting his kssons in practice. 
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ESSAY ON ALKALINE SOIL. 



BY WILLIAM SIMPSON. 

To study the cause of a disease is the first step toward finding a 
remedy. To discover the c^use of sterility in a barren soil is an im- 
portant advance toward its reclamation; and the same fascinating 
science which assists the physician upon the ascent of knowledge, also 
elevates and enlightens the farmer. 

The quality and proportion of food necessary for a healthy existence, 
is determined by chemical investigation as well in the vegetable as in the 
animal kingdom, and a large number of the diseases of both can be traced 
to the elements of their nutrition. By continuing the analogy, we see 
that plants, liko animals, exist only where their food is supplied by nature, 
and while the simplest reasoning explains the absence of animals in a 
country where their food is not seen, it requires a more studious in- 
vestigation to account for the lack of herbage upon a desert. 

The barrenness of a soil is owing to a want of proportion in its ingre- 
dients. Sand, clay, time and potash, are the principal earthy and alka- 
line constituents of all fertile soil ; an excess of potash and soda, the 
undoubted caus^ of many of our alkaline wastes, is a very unusual 
promoter of barrenness in the older countries. As it is, in a great de- 
gree, to the using up of this ingredient that soils are impoverished by 
cultivation, and as it is to this substance that animal manures, in a 
great measure, owe their fertilizing effects, we should rather look upon 
these alkaline excrescences upon a country over-rich in the elements of 
fertili^ as bearing an apt comparison to those eruptions upon the sur- 
face of the animal body which are indicative of an over-supply in the 
blood of the elements of nutrition. To the abundance of the salts of 
potash and soda everywhere in the soil of Oalifornia, may be, in a great 
degree, ascribed the enormous yield of her cereals, the majestic size of 
her trees and the mammoth proportions of h'er vegetables. ' 

The source of the alkaHes has been correctly attributed to the decay- 
ing granitic rocks of the mountains, and the study of its accumula- 
tion is simple and interesting. An alkaline soil iis, strictly speaking, 
a soil jrhich coiitains an excess of alkaline ingredient, but as its earthy 
constituents are variable, the term is definite in nothing but its alkaline 
properties, and, although from the impervious nature of the clays, they 
lire more liable to its accumulation, yet alkaline loams are by no means 
uncommon in the country. 

The most striking characteristic of alkaline soil deduced by analysis, 
is the great excess of the salts of potash and soda, and the absence of 
undecomposed vegetable mold. One of the offices of this latter sub- 
stance is evidently to hold a supply of potash among other matters, to 
be gradually given up to the demands of growing' vegetation, and hold- 
ing these matters bound up in its organic composition, they are only 
set free by its slow disorganization or decay. Then, knowing the pro- 
perty of potash and soda to decompose vegetable mold, when brought 
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in ccoLtact by solution, it is easily seen that the vegetable remains must 
set free their alkaline matters soon after the plants have ceased to live. 

The greater part of the alluvium of our valleys was probably at first 
too highly alkaline for the growth of vegetation, until^ by a succession 
of rains, the excess was washed out, and this process could only have 
taken place where there wa^t an inclined suiface, or a loose absorbent 
soil beneath. Upon such spots as gave the rain water no escape, the 
alkalies would remain fixed, and so in fact we find it. The most dis* 
tinctive character of an alkaline clay is its flat, or basin-shaped surface, 
and the tendency that rain water has to stand upon it. The soluble 
matters are dissolved by every shower, and deposited by every drouth, 
while the surrounding higher soil, having had its alkalies washed away, 
has dotbed itself with a rich vegetable mold, and those fertile hillocks 
so frequently seen upon alkaline barrens, which were (as any one can 
find by digging,) original prominences in the alluvium, are covered with 
luxuriant herbage, not because their soil differed, originally, from the 
surrounding wa^te, but because, from the position* (^ their surface, the 
rains have earried away the excess of alkali. 

The first plants taking their places upon an alkaline alluvium would 
be such as consumed the greatest proportion of alkaline salt, and while 
clothing the soil by their decay with a fertile dressing, they would be 
also shutting up in their oi^anisation those ingredients whose presence, 
in excess, was obnoxious to a better kind of vegetation. The .presence 
1^ potash in a soil is quite as necessary for the growth of healthy vege- 
tati<m as any other of its constituents, and enly on account of its great 
solubility in water is a small exoess injuitous ; for lime, another alka- 
line substanoA, exists in even greater proportions without the slightest 
injury, and the binding up of the former alkali in the decaying vege- 
table fiber is a beautifdl provision of nature, guarding against its total 
departure by drainage, and probably one of the ehief uses of those 
innutritions, potasiw)onsuming plants, is the agency they have in the 
process. As a proof, we have to reooUeot the large proportion of the 
salts of potash found in the ad^s of vegetable mold. 

Ome of the most striking, s«isible qualities of alkaline soil that I 
have examined, is ^e extreme ineness of its earthy particles. To such 
a soil the presence of undecoauposed vegetable mold is indispensable to 
its porosity. But when the tough residuum from the alkaline solution 
of that Bubstanee is mixed through the soil, it only agglutinates its 
eaithy ingredients, and asststs to give a qualify of baking in the sun, 
which is in itself a serious obstacle to cultivation. The residuum spoken 
of can be seen, during the dry season, in tough, brown scales, upon the 
surface of any alkaline soil afl^ding sufficient herbage for its supply. 

When one of our mountain streams " all of whose waters are in a 
degree alkaline/^ overflows its banks' and spreads upon the adjacent 
country, the effect of the inundation is easily surmised. Upon loose, 
absorbent soil, where the heavy stand of herbage would annuallv con- 
sume in its growth, and bind up in its .decay, a large portion of alka- 
line sahs, such overflows are enriching ; but upon an impermeable clay, 
where the water can only leave by evaporation, a baneful accumulation 
of alkali is inevitable. 
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The soil cannot rid itself oi its yearly supply of this fertilizing in- 
gredient, which soon becomes excessive, and thus the identical deposi- 
tion from the same stream would be on one hand forming, by a proper 
mixture of vegetable remains with its earthy and saline ingredients, the 
most valuable and productive soil, and on the other a barren, alkaline 
waste. In this way much of our alkaline soil is formed. The quantity 
of free salts of potash and soda which a soil may contain, without in- 
jury to vegetation, is about one per cent, of its weight, and but few of 
the cultivated crops «an be made to thrive in a soil containing m(M% than 
this proportion ; and although many valuable plants afibrd large pro- 
portions of potash, by analysis, it must be recollected that this ingre- 
dient of the soil is more particularly the food of their ripening stage, 
and that these plants are no more capable of withstanding the scorching 
effects of potash and soda, in their early growth, than any other. 

The general proposition of adapting <> different kinds o£ fruit, grain, 
trees, etc., to this kind oi soil,'' owing to the variable nature of its earthy 
ingredients, appears to me impracticable. Its close textiure, the absence 
of undecomposed vegetable mold, its tendency to bake in the sun, the 
position of its surface, or want of drainage, are as great obstacles to 
overcome as the superabundance of potash and soda in the soil. In 
presenting this analysis, I have thought best to give a brief synopsis of 
the manipulation, which can be ^^llowed by any one wishing to prove 
the result. Four hundred grains of soil was taken from, an alkaline 
spot, sustaining a scanty, poor herbage, first heated up to browning 
paper, and weighed. Loss, water of absorption. Boiled with about 
eight ounces of distilled wat^, filtered, washed and dried. Lass, solu- 
ble matter. Sand separated by deeantation, dried and weighed; sand 
treated with muriatic acid, and weight of calcareous sand estimated by 
diminution. 

The remaining portion of the soil was then minced with muriatic acid, 
and its carbonate of lime estimated as before. Both muriatie solutions 
were then mixed, and the iron precipitated by prussiate of potash. The 
remaining matter was burnt strongly in a cruoible, and the loss, after 
allowing for the water of the clay, was estimated as insoluble vegetable 
matter. Only the slightest traoe was fosnd, hardfy sufficient to blacken 
the mass. The vegetable matter, more pn^riy, humic aoid, was pre- 
cipitated from the first solution by muriatic acid, dried and weighed. 
Another portion of the same weight of soil was boiled with ^i^lkd 
water, and the soluble salts collected by evaporation. The following is 
the result : 

Specific gravity .........................2.016. 

Qraias. 

Water of absorption 15 

Very fine silicious sand 203 

Calcareous sand , 14 

Clay 122 

Oxyd of iron ...'. 7 

Carbonate of lime 9 
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Soluble matters, co&sutiog of carboDate and sulphate of 

potash and soda 11 

Humic acid with alkaline bases 5 

Loss 14 

It is quite likely that the sulphate of lime and a salt of phosphoric 
acid and magnesia may be present in this soil, but as these substances 
are rather difficult to detect, and as my object was principally to find 
the nature and proportion of the alkali, no attempt was made to discover 
them. As has before been stated, much of our alkaline soil has been 
formed by the evaporation of water left by the inundation of our moun- 
tain streams, but the soil under examination is the type of that exten- 
sive class of barrens situated far out upon the plains, entirely away from 
river inundations, the alkaline nature of which can be clearly accounted 
for by the disintegration of the clay and mica which they contain. 
When these latter substances are mixed with lime, and subjected 
for a time to the influence of air and moisture, precisely the same 
alkaline salts are set free that we have found in the soil. It is certainly 
not strange that in just such natural combination in the soil, the same 
result should follow. In fact, this process is continually going on in all 
fertile lands,^and it is only when these alkalies are not consumed by 
plants nor carried away by drainage, that they become excessive. The 
alkaline nature of this class of barrens is the result of other conditions 
of the soilj which are obnoxious to the growth of vegetation^ and I am 
ftiUy satisfied that in every such locality that I have seen, were the 
alkalies reduced to a fertile proportion, the soil would yet be incapable^ 
without the assistance of art, of affording a profitable vegetation. 

It must then be obvious how mistaken is any system of reclamation, 
which is directed alone to the using up, or -the neutralization of the 
alkalies, and how clearly a loosening of the soil and the establishment 
of drainage is required, to produce the desired fertility. 



ESSAY ON THE BEST MODE OP DESTHOTING 
GOPHERS AND SQUIRRELS. 



BY JOHN STRENTZEL, A. M. 



The serious injury which cultivators of the soil sustain by the depre- 
dations of gophers and sc^uirrels, is to such an alarming extent incurred 
in California, that a certain and safe mode of destroying those animals 
is of the utmost importance. 

Considering the habits of the gopher— of catting, if possible, through 
every obstacle opposing their subterranean passage; also that they relish 
for food the bark of all our fruit tfees, this little animal is certainly the 
most annoying of the two, and often the cause of irreparable injury to 
the horticulturist. 

23 
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My grounds being considerably infested with gophers, and finding it 
difficult to dislodge them, induced me to observe carefully their habits, 
and accordingly to adopt means for their destruction. 

The favorite food of the gopher is onions, parsnips, carrots and beets } 
and once established in a plot of the same, he appears to be satisfied with 
his lot, as he will discard other food, offered him as niceties to entrap 
him, and seldom will show himself above ground. On this account the 
rainy season, and the time before the crops are planted (as scarcity of 
food makes them more eager to take whatever may be ofiered as a bait, 
and the ground being soft facilitates their burrowing in search of food ; 
at this season they are also in the habit of leaving their passages open, 
at certain times of the day, apparently for an airing,) is the best time for 
their successful extermination. 

I have tried difierent ways of destroying them, and have found a dose 
of strychnine, or of shot, and the hereby submitted trap as the only effi- 
cacious ways and means to obtain the desired end. Before proceeding 
to discuss the respective merits of my arcana, I have briefly to state 
that the popular notion that the castor oil plant (ricinus off,) is a bane 
to gophers, will not agree with my experience, nor of my neighbors. 
The lately proposed plan of smoking them out with an ingeniously pre- 
pared brimstone and resin compound, is theoretically plausible, and 
would be efficacious if applied in our boxed up frame houses, but offers, 
in practice, some unmistakable objections ; one is the opposition of the 
animal, whose peculiar habit is of shutting up with earth all ingress to 
his domain, whenever assailed; the other, still more formidable, is the 
quick absorption and neutralization of the evolved fumes by the moist 
soil. 

For poisoning I have tried sugar of lead, (aoetes plumbi,) as less ob* 
noxious to the taste, but without effect, as they would chew at the bait 
but spit it out. The potency of strychnine, in destroying animal life, 
cannot be gainsay ed, but their unperverted taste and instinct are not 
easily gulled. They are very nice about their food. In dissecting the 
stomachs of gophers entrapped, I have noticed the contents perfectly 
clean from all soiling with earth or any adhering husk — ^very often I 
have found the poisoned bait nibbled at and rejected ; at other times, 
when the bait was taken, the animal would be missing only for a few 
days from each respective burrow — sometimes I thought they were 
killed. For a bait I have used the tender stalk of cabbage, an onion, 
parsnip, carrot or beet root. I choose a small plant, handle with clean 
hands, and do not touch, if possible, the end I insert — split the root 
longitudinally half through, and dust in the fissure one-half or three- 
fourths of a grain of strychnine, and drop it in a freshly opened passage. 

The effects of a well directed shot are the evidence of things seen. 
I have killed a great many, and in a small garden they can be readily, 
by this means, kept under. The best time for shooting is the early 
morning, within one hour after sunrise, during the spring and early 
part of summer. At this season th& gopher is in the habit of open- 
ing the burrow and leaving it open, throwing out dirt and coming 
out and nibbling at contingent vegetation. The gunner may take his 
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position fiflteen to twenty feet distlknt froni the open hole, on the side 
free from the thrown oat dirt, (otherwise the mound will cover the ani> 
mal;) remain unmoving, either standing or squatted, and wait for the 
appearance of the animal. The gopher is very quick of motion, and 
remarkably so when^hrowing out dirt — wait patiently until the animal 
comes out and exposes lit least half of his body, and remains quiet^ ap- 
parently taking observations of surrounding objects — this is the op- 
portune time to fire, to successfully bag the game; once escaped, it will 
be difficult to find him napping again. As long as the ground continues 
mellow, the gopher will open the hole several times during the day, 
more frequently during the forenoon, but invariably at sunset, offering 
frequent opportunities for a shot. 

The objection to gunning is the loss of time required to watc^ for 
the appearance of the animal, which requires often one hour, and even 
longer; abo, he may close up the passage without coming out. This he 
is sure to do if scared off by approaching steps, or the unguarded mo- 
tions of the gunner. 

The most preferable and economical way of destroying them, I have 
found by means of the trap I hereby submit. This trap is set by 
inserting the plate at the notched ends, between the arms, about three to 
four inches from the end, as marked on the same. I have caught many 
without any bait, but it is better to insert a piece of onion or any of 
his favorite roots, in the aperture of the plate, as otherwise they will 
often close up the passage without coming within reach of the trap — 
enlarge the opening of the hole with a knife sufficiently to admit the 
trap three or four inches within the passage, set it in, either with the 
embracing arm directly upward or downward, as your convenience may 
dictate, and cover over the whole with a few leaves, grass, or what- 
ever is handy ; this latter precaution is not indispensable, still it insures 
success. The trap may be inspected every few hours, and if the pas- 
sage is closed up, which frequently happens, it must be reopened and 
the trap newly set. In setting the trap in a fresh hole opened by the 
gopher, I find it necessary to walk up cautiously and insert the trap by 
digging or enlarging the hole as little as possible, using the precaution 
to draw out any soil which may have crumbled in by the operation. I 
have always found but one animal to occupy a burrow, and if he is 
caught, the trap must be set in another fresh worked place. 

The modes of destroying squirrels are similar to those employed to 
encompass the same end by gophers; only poisoning has more objec- 
tions and is dangerous; they often will die above ground and s6 offer a 
chance of destruction to valuable dogs, cats or swine. The use of phos- 
phorus obviates this danger, but may subject a community to great loss 
by fire, which its use may originate, as has been already experienced. 
Squirrels offer a greater facility to successj^l trapping than gophers ; 
they possess less of sagacity to elude the snare^ only it requires seve- 
ral traps to be set at once, to cover all the holes of egress which one 
animal may possess. A very good and convenient bait is made by 
stringing a few acorns and tying them up to the ensnaring plate; a piece 
of bread, or an ear of wheat or corn will answer the same purpose. The 
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nse which they afford as animal food amply repays the expense of the 
traps and the time used in setting them. As their burrows are amply 
large to draw after them the trap, this can be prevented by tying cross- 
wise a short stick to the trap. 

What I claim as preference for my trap, is the facility and cheapness 
of its constmction, which can be manufactured by any blacksmith. 
Also, the small size of the trap offers facilities for setting it in the bur- 
rows of squirrels, gophers, or any other small animal, requiring but little 
digging or enlarging of the passage; this, in hard and dry ground, 
offers a great convenience, which any person experimenting with differ- 
ent traps will be soon aware of. 

Lastly, the animal not having to touch any part of the trap (" which 
might arouse his suspicion,^') before reaching the bait, is with greater 
ease ensnared. 



ESSAY ON THE SQUIRREL. 



BY L. B. CHALMEBS. 



Believing that the object of the Society's invitation for essays upon 
the squirrel was simply to elicit the best method which experience 
would suggest for their certain and speedy destruction in those portions 
of the country so ruinously infested by them, I shall avoid any further 
description of their habits than such as may be necessary to illustrate 
the rationale of the successful method which I have adopted for their 
certain, speedy, and I may say economical destruction, especially in the 
hope, that should your committee deem the plan suggested of any ma- 
terial moment, it will meet ^nth a more rapid acceptance, and more 
speedily become of practical benefit from the prestige of the Society's 
forthcoming reports. 

To be brief, I will commence with a few facts of observation in regard 
to^he habits of the squirrel, and the conditions under which it exists 
during the period of time embraced in the system of operations here- 
after to be mentioned. 

First. — ^The squirrel of this country usually makes its habitation 
beneath the sur&ce of the earth, at such depths only as are sufficient 
for its protection against other animals, which prey upon it, and the 
obtainment of a certain regularity of temperature to free it from the 
vicissitudes of climate. 

Secondly. — ^Depths below a certain point of equalisation of tempera- 
ture are only excavated to that point of moisture necessaiy to retard 
perspiratory elimination. Hence it is, that we do not, or very seldom, 
indeed, find the squirrel commencing new holes upon the surface during 
the warm dry months, but if it digs at all, it simply lowers the depth 
of its old habitation to the point of temperature and moisture required 
by its animal economy. That point, seldom in the low lands and never 
on the high uplands, extends to the surface of the water, as many sup- 
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pose, for we find this animal pushing its remarkable industry upon ele* 
rations of many hundred feet above the water's level, and in sections 
of country where there is no liquid moisture upon the surface for miles, 
within its reach, and yet the animal lives permanently in its habitation, 
rears its young, and flourishes. How far liquid moisture may be abso- 
lutely necessary to their continued vitality, we are unprepared to say, 
nor do we deny its actual presence in the neighborhood of all localities 
inhabited by the squirrel. Whence then is it obtained ? I answer, in 
all cases, on uplands where there is not water upon the surface, or 
within a very few feet of it, the necessary liquids are obtained from the 
juices of the shrubbery, of grasses, of late perennial plants, and from 
the tender bark of trees. We will, then, in Uie plan hereafter proposed, 
cut off these sources of moisture, so necessary to their existence under 
all circumstances, and rendered doubly so in the critical situation in 
which the destructive method will place them. 

Thirdly. — Owing to the many peculiar ingredients which compose 
most of the soils on this coast, they become, during their exposure to 
the hot sun and the unvaried aridity of our climate during the summer 
months, intensely indurated, which is one main cause that prevents, and 
renders the excavations from the surface by the squirrel, in most cases, 
impossible. In many silicious soils, however, this extreme induration 
does not take place 3 but these exceptions are confined to the low, sandy 
bottoms of the rivers, usually subjected to annual overflows, and so near 
the water's level that they are saturated with moisture by constant evapo- 
ration. It is not upon these lands, however, that the squirrel is of much 
serious inconvenience, as they are annually drowned or driven off by the 
overflows. This induration of all the upland soils, however, so serious 
an obstacle as to prevent entirely all new excavations from the surface, 
during the dry months, shows a condition to be sought after in our 
remedial plans, of considerable importance. We shall, therefore, in the 
destructive method hereafter proposed, increase the nature of this seri- 
ous obstacle, and by that overwhelming accumulation of difficulties with 
which we shall surround it, hope to accomplish their easy and speedy 
extermination in a most economical manner. 

Fourthly. — ^Erery variety of soil, except on the low bottoms of the 
rivers near, and in the mountains, possessing mean elevations inconsist- 
ent with its formation, or rather deposition, contains to a greater or less 
degree the vegetable, mineral and volatile alkalies, rendering the dry 
excavations of the squirrel during the hot summer months, disagreeable, 
seriously affecUng the visual organs, producing spasmodic action of the 
glottis, and, under long continuance, suffocation. We shall, in the 
method of externdnation proposed, bring this anti-vital condition of the 
soils into full play, as one more auxiliary to the overwhelming total of 
calamities which shall exterminate our foe. 

Fifthly. — ^During the months of July, August, September and Octo- 
ber, the squirrel, by instinct, is busily engaged in hunting and storing up 
food for the winter season ; consequently the amount of labor aside from 
this, which the squirrel performs, is extremely limited, and only the 
result of extreme necessity. Hence again, it is, that the summer exca- 
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vatioDS are excIusiYely coafined to lowering the^ depth of their old habi- 
tations for moistare and equalization of temperature, and hence it is, 
if during these months the nateiral instincts of the animal are thwarted^ 
and it is placed under such conditions as to suffer for moisture in its 
liquid state, and for food even for a few days, its chances for life are 
extremely limited and precarious. Those who pet them in cages, well 
know that a little neglect in their daily supply of food and water 
during the warm season, is usually fatal. 

Sixthly. — Squirrels inhabiting trees invariably select the rotten trunks 
or larger limbs, an inward access to which has been made by the indus- 
trious woodpecker; consequently these entrances are, with the aasistanoe 
of a ladder, of easy access, and within range of the exterminating sys- 
tem proposed. 

Seventhly. — ^The squirrel is migratory in its habits only to an extent 
required to fulfill its instinctive necessities for food or water. Hence, 
in many portions of the country where these conditions are easily ful- 
filled, their numbers increase with amazing rapidity, and their roads and 
highways are seen traversing the plains in every direction, but invaria^ 
bly extending from one hale to another, at such distances apart as is 
found convenient for a rapid ingress if suddenly surprised or pursued 
when they venture out for food. Hence it is that all the various 
methods hitherto tried to poison or shoot them, seem comparatively un- 
successful, because their places are soon re-supplied with new occupants 
from the surrounding country. It will be a prominent feature in the 
simple method proposed, to stop this immigration entirdy, and which 
will result from the very nature of the operation. To a fieurmer who is 
seriously injured by their constant depredations upon his erops, 
and who is engaged in any process of their extermination, it not only is 
important but exceedingly gratifying to be able to know and set accu- 
rate bounds to his certain progress. This we propose to do. 

It is no less important, in the present cramped condition of the 
&rmer's finances, that scMue method should be devised that will prove 
effectual, upon a more economical scale than that of poisoning or even of 
shooting them. This economy both as to time and money, together 
with a certainty and limit of progress, besides the stoppage of immigra- 
tion, we propose to attain by one simple method within the reach of all^ 
rich or poor. 

We are aow acquainted with all the habits of the squiir^, and the 
important physical conditions which surround it, to perceive at once the 
philosophy upon which the method proposed is suggested, and I can 
give no clearer idea of tibiat method than by relating in detail my suc- 
cessful plans for their extermination by inearceration for life. The 
period to commence operations is any time after the month of 
June, until the fall of the first heavy rains in the fall of the year, when 
the ground is indurated, the atmosphere dry and hot, the grasses and 
herbage deadened. 

In the first place, I take my small wagon, load it with sound, dry wood, 
that may be easily worked up into pieces of two or three feet in length, 
take my ax and a maul or iron sledge, and visit every hole^ driving a 
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plug into each one, soundly, with the sledge. Should th^e be any small 
crevices, I also thoroughly stop them up, and finish the operation by 
scraping over the hole all the loose dirt that lies around it. After 
plugging, in this manner, every hole, both old and new, within a con- 
venient limit, I leave some extra billets of wood for future use, should 
occasion require, and drive on to the next section of ground contigu* 
ous, and go through the same process again^ and so on until the day's 
work is finished. 

On the following morning I again take my team and implements and 
first revisit the previous day's work in order to replug those holes which 
may have been dug out, and to see if I passed overbuy, without plugging, 
the day before. This being accomplished, I then go on to new ground, 
taking care to keep always upon some arbitrary division of the field, 
until it is entirely visited, to avoid mistake in visiting new grounds 
from day to day. I continue in this manner until I go over the whole 
field. There is nothing then to do but to go over the ground every morn- 
ing, with an ax upon your shoulder, and restop those few holes that 
may be opened the night previously, and also plug some that may have 
been overlooked. This simple process is followed up regularly from day 
to day, for two or three weeks, until the entire number of squirrels is 
worked, starved, and sufibcated to death. 

After the grounds are thus thoroughly gone over, I then take a twelve 
foot ladder and plug all the holes that I can get at conveniently in the 
trees. Once plugging is here sufficient. 

I had frequently tried plugging a few holes for several years past, and 
in almost every instance where the plugs were sound, of sufficient 
length and size, and well driven in, they have remained until this day, 
and there are no evidences of the squirrels which I saw run into the 
holes previously, having ever again seen day-light. 

Having suffered severely from their depredations upon my crops, I 
have been from time to time experimenting with various poisons, which 
I invariably found quite uncertain, expensive and tedious. Trapping 
and shooting are alike objectionable, and had not my attention been 
drawn accidentally to some old plugs that were put in thoroughly some 
two years since, I should the following year be alike subjected to their 
destructiveness. This summer, on forty acres of land, I plugged, tho- 
roughly, about three hundred holes. It occvipied one hand three days 
to go over the ground the first time, and about two hours per day for 
two weeks afterward in revisiting and replugging. Of the three hun- 
dred holes thus stopped, only about fifty were ever reopened, and these 
'hc^es were mostly of such peculiar construction that it was impracticable 
to stop them as they should have been, the finst time. A single squirrel 
or a fresh hole is not now to be seen on the grounds, although they are 
surrounded by hundreds, and will probably immigrate more or less during 
the winter season, when the ground is soft and easily excavated^ unless 
my neighbors speedily adopt the same plan. 

The cost of clearing one hundred and sixty acres to the farmer is the 
hire of one hand about two weeks, to devote his exclusive attention to 
this method of plugging and keeping the holes plugged for that length of 
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time — ^twenty dollars ; board, ten dollars : total, thirty dollars. In most 
cases, however, it is best that the proprietor does the work himself, and 
then he knows when it is thoroughly done, and is at no outlay of cash 
at all. 

This is the simple method which, after many fruitless experiments 
for the last six years, made by myself as well as by my neighbors, I 
have found to be most certain, expeditious and economical ; for it 
works, starves and suffocates, and also prevents immigration from adjoin- 
ing grounds. 

It is well here to remark, that the great secret of success is in doing 
the work thoroughly and being prompt in following up the daily revisits 
for, at least, two or three weeks. The old adage, '< To do well that 
which is worth doing at all,'' is here peculiarly appropriate, and must not 
be forgotten. 

We deem it unnecessary to recapitulate the peculiar habits of the 
squirrel, or to go further into details of its natural history ; nor is it 
important to impress upon the recollection the peculiar physical condi- 
tions which surround the animal during the months of July, August, 
September and October, the period of time contemplated in the simple 
method above stated. A slight reflection upon these topics, in connec- 
tion with the thorough and continued imprisonment of ^e animal from 
two to three feet beneath the surface of the sun-baked, almost rocky 
ground, of these months, we think will establish all the conditions 
necessary for the certain, rapid and economical extermination of this 
little animal, so destructive to the labors and expectations of the farmer. 
At least, we are both theoretically and experimentally satisfied, and have 
no ^rther fears of having our crops harvested prematurely by the 
squirrel. 



ESSAY ON WINE MAKING. 

BT 8. W. HALSEE. 



The vocation of agriculture originated with the creation of man, and 
has been followed through successive ages, and by many nations, until 
the present day. It is not, therefore, in embryo, but a calling as old as 
the earth itself. The knowledge and experience of so many years should 
be carefully collected and disseminated through all agricultural coun-' 
tries, in order to stimulate investigation, and to develop their resources. 
By these means, capital and the physical and intellectual energies of the 
people are called forth. There is no plant cultivated, more delicate and 
sensitive than the shapeless and rough-looking grape vine. The fruit 
has animated the poet's pen and the skill of the painter's brush, while 
Solomon himself was led captive and " taken in" by imbibing its juice. 
The use of its alcohol was expressly forbidden. 

The cultivation of the vine requires skill and care in order to pro- 
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duce the finest quality of fruit. The character of the vine itself is 
entirely changed by the climate, the mode of cultivation, and the com- 
position of the soil. In Europe, even on the same plains, or on the 
same side of a mountain slope, these variations exist. In the same dis- 
trict twv) contiguous vineyards will produce dissimilar wines. The same 
is true of the vineyards in Los Angeles. The soil is alluvial, formed 
from the action of the river on the adjoining hills, and varies from fine 
black clay to white coarse sand and pebbles. In these locations there 
is no vineyard of eight thousand vines which produces the s^tae quality 
of wine. The flavor of the wine and quality of the soil are identical. 

Knowledge, experience, and systematic operation are absolutely 
necessary for the successful cultivation of a vineyard ; and in the manu- 
facture of wine, chemical knowledge, science and skill are of the utmost 
importance, as the " process of fermentation " does not obey the usual 
laws of chemical action. Authorities differ, hence we have several theo- 
ries in regard to the fermentative process. 

By some it is deemed a vito-chemical action ; by others the vital com- 
bination is rejected, and it is viewed as a strictly chemical action. 

The following is the correct philosophy of wine making : The ingre- 
dients of grape juice, which undergo a change during fermentation, 
are the organic compounds of sugar, fibrin, gluten, albumen, gum, and 
cellular tissue. The vito-chemical action destroys about two-thirds of 
these ingredients, which escape as carbonic acid, or fall to the bottom, 
as lees, or extinct animalcule, while the sugar and cellular tissue are 
converted into alcohol and fusil oil. This oil is more closely allied to 
alcohol than to any other organic substance. (See Liebig's Agricultu- 
ral Chemistry, pp. 104-5.) It is observed that a greater quantity of 
alcohol is obtained when the mash is made quite neutral by means of 
ashes or carbonate of lime, and the proportion of oil in the brandy is 
also increased. 

The philosophy of fermentation is of little importance, so long as we 
can accomplish the purpose of making good wine, and retain undecom- 
posed a due proportion of the matchless, unrivaled grape juice. But 
when we discover small proportions of fusil oil are introduced into our 
stomachs along with wine and brandy, it becomes an object of the 
highest importance. Fusil oil is an acrid, fiery, irritable and inflammatory 
substance, inflaming and diseasing the stomach and the brain, and re- 
verses the exhilarating and agreeable effects of good wine and brandy. 

In Europe, when wine and brandy contain this fusil oil, they are 
stored away for six or eight years, when the fatty or oily matter precipi- 
tates or falls to the bottom. There is certainly a remedy which, if em- 
ployed, will remove this fusil oil — this dangerous ingredient — from 
wines and brandies. 

The combined investigation of the whole community will soon remedy 
the evil. 

The old fashioned process of making Monongahela whisky would only 
produce two gallons per bushel, which contained very little fusil oil. 
In the modern process lime is added, which produces one-third more 
alcohol, and increases the fusil oil in a still greater ratio. 
24 
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So whisky drinkers have still more reason to complain than the wine 
bibbers. Indeed, alcohol is frightful enough without its ally, fusil oil. 
They are both enemies to the vital force. The stomach cannot digest 
them nor decompose them. They can only be expelled by expiration 
through the lungs. 

In regard to wine making, we have, in California, every variety of 
soil, and the most favorable climate in the world to ripen and mature the 
fruit. One acre about Los Angeles will produce as many pounds of 
superior fruit as three acres will in Europe. On an average the soil 
here is too rich, as all experience proves that a loose and sandy soil is 
the best. 

The quality of the fruit corresponds to the distance between the 
buds on the vines. The shorter the distance the more valuable the 
fruit for wine making. 

The locality should be protected from the cold winds^ and the soil 
free from alkali and excessive moisture. 

That California is destined to be a great wine-producing country, and 
many fortunes made and lost in manufacturing it, is the belief of an 
old wine grower. 

I forward by A. Ferguson, Esq., a keg of wine made from this yearns 
grape, to which I would call your especial attention. 

1st. There is no fusil oil in it, and it is proven from the fact that it 
will give no pain in the head. 

2d. It has the exact flavor of the grape, without the flat or peculiar 
taste of the Los Angeles wines. 

3d. Give it six months age, and it will be taken for a diflierent class of 
wine, of superior quality. 

4th. I have been nine months experimenting on wine and brandy, at 
a cost of six hundred and ninety-eight dollars, and have exceeded my 
most sanguine expectations in preserving the flavor of the grape, and in 
precipitating the ingredients which deteriorate the wine. 

5th. This is the first experiment, and I have greatly improved on the 
first specimen, but the samples are too new to forward. 

The merit I claim is its purity, and a fac-simile of the grape flavor. 
On these two points depends the price of all wines. 
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Page 4 — A new Article in the Constitution, to be numbered Y, read as follows: ''The Office of 
this Society shall be permanently located at the city of Sacramento, and the Cor- 
responding Secretary shall be a resident of that city." 

" 5 — In second line of second paragraph, for "became" read << began.*' 

« 6 — In fifth line of second pari^raph, for "by" read "from." 

« 9 to 64, inclusive, in running title, for "fair" read "report." 

(( 130 — For "competition essays" read "premium essays." 
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